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The  Modern  Renaissance  of 


Arabic  Literature 

By  TAHA  HUSSEIN 

o  appreciate  the  true  worth — and  it  is 
not  at  all  negligible — of  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  Arabic  literature*  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  hrst 
make  certain  observations  which  bring 
themselves  to  our  attention.  They  all  go 
back  to  the  many  difficulties  which  for  a 
long  time  prevented  this  literature  from 
freely  reaching  its  full  scope.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  begins  about  1925,  we  must 
state  at  once  those  obstacles  which,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  hindered  the  flowering  of  Arabic  let¬ 
ters.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  The  first  are 
internal;  they  are  concerned  with  an  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  Arabic  literature  which, 
weighted  down  with  a  tradition  more  than 
a  thousand  years  old,  could  not  throw  off 
the  heavy  burden  of  its  complex  heritage. 

First,  there  was  the  pre-Islamic  tradition: 
It  imposed  its  imperious  tyranny  on  every 
man  of  letters,  be  he  prose  writer  or  p)et. 
Indeed,  to  be  really  literary  an  Arabic  text 
had  to  have  more  or  less  the  flavor  of  the 
desert,  as  much  from  the  pciint  of  view  of 
content  as  of  form.  Something  of  Bedouin 
nostalgia  had  to  permeate  every  poem.  A 
vague  “something”  had  to  be  felt  through 
everything  written  in  prose.  And  the  poetic 
forms  which  the  Arabs  learned  toward  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era  had  to 
be  respected.  The  slightest  deviation  was 
severely  condemned.  Not  that  several  poets 

*This  article  it  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  contemporary  period. 
— The  Edttort. 


did  not  try  sometimes  to  move  away  timidly 
from  these  desert  forms;  but  they  found 
that  they  always  had  to  come  back  to  them, 
take  up  the  beaten  path,  and  follow  what 
the  ancient  critics  called  “the  traditional 
column  of  poetry.”  Prose  itself  has  de¬ 
veloped  only  within  a  very  rigid  frame¬ 
work.  It  is  known  only  through  bfK)ks  of 
history,  literary  criticism,  science,  and  phi¬ 
losophy;  it  lives  also,  thanks  to  rertain  trans¬ 
lations  from  Hindu  or  Persian  wisdom, 
thanks  also  to  epistolary  literature,  thanks 
to  what  one  might  call  official  literature :  de¬ 
crees,  proclamations,  and  discourses  of  the 
Caliphs.  But  short  stories,  novelettes,  even 
the  saga  novel,  were  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  domain  of  popular  literature, 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  genu¬ 
ine  classical  literature,  the  only  kind  worthy 
of  interesting  the  intellectuals,  that  is  to 
say,  people  of  gocxl  taste. 

The  second  difficulty,  no  less  des{x)tic,  is, 
however,  of  an  external  character.  I  would 
like  to  call  it  the  “Hellenistic  difficulty.”  It 
was  induced  by  the  translation  into  Arabic, 
during  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  hut 
particularly  by  the  translation  of  his  Rhet¬ 
oric.  This  work  quickly  familiarized  the 
Arabs  with  the  famous  fleurs,  artificial  fig¬ 
ures,  and  verbal  ornamentation.  That  is,  as 
time  went  on,  pcxrts  and  prose  writers  ri¬ 
valled  in  the  creation  of  a  literature  where 
the  classicism  of  the  desert  and  Greek 
rhetoric  were  more  or  less  harmoniously 
wedded. 
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There  remains  a  third  and  last  difficulty, 
likewise  of  an  external  nature — the  stagna¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  the  whole  Arabic  world 
by  the  Turkish-Ottoman  domination.  In¬ 
deed,  for  several  centuries,  all  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Arab  world  and  the  outside 
world  were  cut  off.  Iraqi,  Syrians,  Leba¬ 
nese,  and  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  themselves  and  be  content  with 
the  heritage  that  they  had  received,  with¬ 
out  any  hope  of  renewal.  Their  literature 
became  formal  and  lost  practically  all  its 
vigor.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  contact  was  reinstated  between 
this  closed  world  and  the  Occident,  and 
this  a)mmunication  was  finally  to  bring  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  into  the  too-long  closed 
wori.l  of  Arabic  literature. 

1  here  is  still  one  other  obstacle  to  be 
[x>inted  out  which  is  really  neither  internal 
nor  external.  It  is  difficult  to  define.  I  mean 
the  restraints  caused  by  a  religion  badly 
understood  by  people  long  condemned  to 
ignorance  and  withdrawn  into  gross  con¬ 
servatism.  People  believed,  a  little  naively, 
that  the  Arabic  language,  since  it  was  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  was  a  sacred  lan¬ 
guage.  Now,  a  sacred  language  controls 
those  who  s|)eak  it  and  leaves  little  liberty 
to  those  who  make  use  of  it.  It  becomes  for¬ 
bidden  to  invent.  Therefore,  the  Arabs,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  their  language,  became  its 
docile  slaves.  All  innovation  in  expression 
was  looked  upt>n  with  a  prejudiced  eye  and 
labelled  near-heresy. 

That,  then,  is  the  heritage  left  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  this  one.  Indeed,  an  Arabic 
language  existed,  but  it  was  paralyzed; 
there  was  still  an  Arabic  literature,  but  it 
was  enslaved.  This  generation  had  the  gi¬ 
gantic  task  of  liberating  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  from  their  heavy  chains.  It  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  so  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  Its  work  was  not  easy  and 
the  political  circumstances  made  it  still 
more  arduous.  It  was  not  until  the  victory 
of  the  Allies  in  1918  that  Egypt  first,  then 
the  other  Arab  nations,  recovered  a  little  of 


their  personality.  Ottoman  Turkey  had  just 
been  conquered:  Its  domination  over  the 
Arabic  world  came  definitely  to  a  close.  On 
their  side,  the  Allies  had  made  fine  promises 
to  the  Arabic  peoples;  too  many,  really,  for 
them  ever  to  be  able  to  keep  them  all.  Hut 
at  the  time  of  the  victory,  the  Arabs  took 
these  Western  commitments  very  seriously, 
for  they  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be 
freed  from  Ottoman  slavery  to  fall  under 
English  rule  in  Iraq  and  Egypt,  or  French 
rule  in  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Also,  we  were  going  to  witness  a  double 
struggle,  begun  in  Egypt.  From  1919  until 
tf)day  the  Arabic  nations  have  fought  in  the 
political  arena  to  obtain  their  complete  in¬ 
dependence  and  they  are  likewise  engaged 
in  an  intellectual  battle  to  shake  off  the 
stifling  traditions  and  the  old  prejudices. 
The  story  of  this  spiritual  freedom  is,  then, 
closely  linked  with  that  of  physical  libera¬ 
tion. 

It  was  on  the  morrow  of  the  Armistice 
of  1918  that  Egypt  began  the  struggle,  and 
the  other  Arab  countries  followed.  The 
ILgyptian  im[)etus  was  of  importance:  The 
breath  of  revolution  animated  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  men  and  women,  young  and  old. 
Everyone  was  proud  to  fight  against  the  for¬ 
midable  British  Empire  which  had  just 
conquered  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Egyptian 
people,  in  order  to  win  their  independence, 
agreed  to  enormous  sacrifices  and  smilingly 
accepted  English  repression.  However,  in 
the  wake  of  that  revolt  against  foreign 
domination,  another  kind  of  reaction  was 
born  and  developed  rather  rapidly  to  at¬ 
tain  its  first  objective:  I  mean  that  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  which  soon  secured  lib¬ 
erty  of  thought  and  expression.  In  reality, 
parallel  to  the  armed  uprising  against  po¬ 
litical  oppression,  a  rebellion  spread  out 
against  a  long  past  laden  with  medieval 
traditions  as  irritating  as  military  violence. 


The  first  phase  of  this  battle  took  place 
in  1920-21.  A  bitter  argument  began  be- 
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tween  young  partisans  of  innovations  in 
the  domain  of  literature  in  particular  and 
more  generally  in  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  old  conservatives,  partisans  of  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  religious  tradition.  The  for¬ 
mer  maintained  that  the  Arabic  language 
should  be  considered  like  the  other  living 
languages,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  servant  of 
those  who  used  it  and  not  like  a  desp<)tic 
mistress.  Also,  they  assumed  the  prerf)gative 
of  creating  new  words,  ones  that  were  not 
found  in  the  dictionaries,  and  of  adopting 
from  the  current  dialect  terms  which  were 
more  suitable  to  their  new  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression,  of  borrowing,  even,  from  occi¬ 
dental  languages  a  certain  number  of  terms 
which  had  no  equivalent  in  the  traditional 
Arabic  language.  They  declared,  then,  that, 
living  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  right 
that  they  should  express  themselves  and 
that  they  should  think  according  to  their 
period  and  no  longer  according  to  bygone 
times.  The  struggle  in  which  they  engaged 
was  difficult;  it  was  above  all  impassioned, 
and  for  several  years  the  Arab  world  was 
absorbed  in  this  great  quarrel  between  the 
Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  which  was  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  that  which  stirred  French  intel¬ 
lectuals  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 
Naturally,  this  quarrel  soon  crossed  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  where  it  had  begun,  and  in¬ 
flamed  the  whole  Near  East.  Mustapha  Al- 
Raf’l,  Ahmad  Al-Sakandari,  and  their  dis¬ 
ciples  lalx)red  in  vain  to  defend  the  An¬ 
cients.  Victory  belonged,  accorJling  to  the 
nature  of  things,  to  the  spirited  partisans 
of  the  Mf)derns;  ’Abbas  Al-’Akkad,  Ibra¬ 
him  AI-Mazni,  Hessein  Heikal,  Salama 
Mussa,  Taha  Hussein  won  over  to  their 
cause  not  only  all  the  youth  of  that  day,  but 
also  some  old  pr)ets  who  undertook,  after 
the  Revolution,  a  complete  renovation  of 
their  technique.  So  it  is  that  our  great 
Chawki,  official  court  poet  in  his  youth, 
completely  renounced  his  first  manner  from 
then  on.  He  became  modern  and,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Hafez  Ibrahim  and  Khalil  Mu- 
tran,  became  the  precentor  of  the  national 


movement  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Arab  nations.  Chawki  went  even  further; 
not  content  with  celebrating  in  his  verse  the 
Egyptian  Revolution  and  the  Arab  libera¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  also  to  praise  the  Turkish 
Kemalist  movement,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Turks  themselves  have  praised 
their  victory  in  Asia  Minor  more  highly 
than  the  Egyptian  }X)et  did.  Moreover, 
Chawki  introduced  into  Arabic  literature 
a  genre  that  it  did  not  know  until  then: 
the  drama  in  verse.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
history  of  his  country  that  he  first  found 
his  dramatic  subjects.  He  chose  (>ambyses, 
for  example,  because  the  invasion  of  the 
Persians  f)ermitted  him  to  make  the  glori¬ 
ous  resistance  of  Egypt  to  foreign  armies 
live  again.  He  alsf)  comjH),sed  an  “Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,”  which  sets  forth  Egyptian 
nationalism  against  a  conquering  Rome. 
But  Chawki  knew  also  how  to  draw  from 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs:  Madjnun 
Laila  (“The  Madman  of  Lai'la”)  evokes 
the  Arab  empire  at  the  height  of  its  glory, 
when  it  imposed  its  jieace  u(X)n  the  ancient 
world,  thus  permitting  citizens  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  life  of  leisure  and  praise  of 
the  passionate  mysticism  of  platonic  love. 

There  was  not  only  CUiawki  and  poetry. 
An  extraordinary  renovation  manifested  it¬ 
self  in  all  branches  of  classic  Arabic  litera¬ 
ture.  To  analyze  that  real  “rebirth”  of 
Arabic  letters,  which  cKcurred  almost  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  years  1920-30,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  prjint  out  the  principal  causes. 
They  are  three  in  numlxrr:  In  the  first  place 
must  be  mentioned  that  reaction  against 
what  was  foreign,  a  reaction  which  resulted 
in  liberating  minds  and  consciences.  Then 
came  the  publication,  thanks  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  amazing  extension  of  printing,  of 
classical  works  of  the  true  Arab  period. 
Finally,  one  must  not  underestimate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  translation  into  Arabic  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  foreign  literatures, 
notably  French  and  English.  I>)ubtless,  it 
is  only  justice  to  remark  that  the  printing 
of  ancient  btxiks  and  the  translation  of 
Western  works  had  begun  and  had  been 
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increasing  since  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  they  yielded  their  finest 
fruits  only  after  the  Arabs  secured  that 
requisite  to  the  existence  of  all  literature — 
physical  and  moral  liberty. 

In  1923  the  first  Egyptian  constitution 
was  promulgated.  It  guaranteed,  among 
other  things,  liberty  of  thought,  expression, 
and  assembly.  Thus  it  is  that  the  history 
of  Arabic  literature  from  this  moment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Egypt,  exactly  coincides  with 
the  history  of  Arab  liberty.  However,  let  it 
be  mentioned  at  once  that  the  King  of 
Egypt,  Fouad  I,  who  promulgated  this  in¬ 
stitution,  had  done  it  in  spite  of  himself; 
he  cherished  the  mental  reservation  of  seiz¬ 
ing  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
to  violate  its  most  important  articles.  Hut 
the  majority  of  Egyptians,  notably  the  in¬ 
tellectuals  of  this  generation,  decided  to 
take  this  constitution  seriously  and  firmly 
believed  they  had  obtained  in  a  definitive 
form  the  spiritual  liberty  to  which  they  as¬ 
pired,  and  they  made  use  of  it  unreservedly. 
That  is  why  the  conflict  between  them  and 
royal  power  could  not  be  long  in  coming. 
In  1925  a  man  from  the  famous  theological 
university  Al-Azhar,  then  judge  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  courts  of  p)ersonal  laws,  ’Ali  'Abdel- 
Razek,  brought  out  a  book,  “Islam  and  the 
Principles  of  Power.”  The  author  broke 
with  all  established  religious  tradition  and 
with  all  political  tradition  which  sprang 
from  it.  He  established,  in  reality,  that  the 
institution  of  the  Caliphate  was  not  at  all 
religious  in  nature,  but  that  it  was  simply 
a  political  and  human  institution  like  any 
other;  he  concluded  that  since  the  Cali¬ 
phate  was  only  a  form  of  government  simi¬ 
lar  to  many  different  forms  of  government, 
the  Moslems  were  not  compelled,  religious¬ 
ly  s|)eaking,  to  have  a  Caliphate.  They  could 
then  very  well  do  without  a  Caliphate  and 
adopt  any  form  of  government  which  they 
pleased,  monarchial  or  republican.  Neither 
had  the  Turks  failed  in  their  religious  duties 
by  abolishing  the  Caliphate  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  And  'Ali  'Abdel  Razek  concluded 


his  study  by  affirming  that  no  other  Moslem 
country  was  obliged  on  account  of  religion 
to  re-establish  within  it  the  Caliphate  so 
wisely  rejected  by  the  Turks.  The  bo<)k 
upset  completely,  on  one  hand,  solidly  estab¬ 
lished  traditions,  and  on  the  other,  the 
secret  aims  of  Egypt’s  sovereign,  who  was 
only  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  re-establish 
the  Caliphate  in  Cairo  and  proclaim  him¬ 
self  Caliph.  So  the  royal  power  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  authorities  combined  to  wage  war 
on  this  dangerous  thesis  and  punish  its  au¬ 
thor.  They  mobilized  some  theologians  and 
a  certain  number  of  lay  conservatives  in 
order  to  demolish  the  new  doctrine,  assur¬ 
edly  pernicious,  and  'Ali  'Abdel  Razek  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Al-Azhar 
University  which,  after  hearing  him,  de¬ 
clared  him  a  “heretic”  and  struck  his  name 
from  the  role  of  the  “Ulemas.”  If  this  sen¬ 
tence  had  as  an  immediate  consequence 
making  the  courageous  writer  lose  his  pf).si- 
tion  as  judge,  it  resulted  above  all  in  pro¬ 
voking  violent  retorts  from  many  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  Egypt  and  other  Arabic  countries. 
'Abdel-’Aziz  Fahmi,  then  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  Egypt,  flatly  refused  to  carry  out 
this  penalty  of  Al-Azhar,  declaring  it  un¬ 
constitutional.  He  was  dismissed  from  his 
position  and  a  grave  ministerial  crisis  was 
thus  begun. 

A  year  later,  almost  to  the  day,  I  pub¬ 
lished  (I  was  then  Professor  of  Arabic  Lit¬ 
erature  at  the  lay  University  of  Cairo)  a 
volume  on  “Pre-Islamic  Poetry.”  This  ob¬ 
jective  study  caused  an  even  greater  .scan¬ 
dal  than  'Ali  'Abdel-Razek’s  book.  The  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Caliphate  was  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics  and,  naturally,  indirect¬ 
ly  with  religion,  while  the  problem  of  pre- 
Islamic  {X)etry  implicated  both  traditional 
literature,  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  very  method  of  dealing  with  ancient 
things.  I  desired,  however,  in  bringing  out 
this  work,  only  to  approach  ancient  Ara¬ 
bic  texts  according  to  the  philological  and 
critical  methods  which  Western  scholars 
used  when  they  wanted  to  study  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  My  work  questioned 
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the  very  authenticity  of  this  poetry  called 
“pre-Islamic”  and  established  that  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  it  had  been  invented  at  a  much 
later  time,  that  is,  alK)Ut  a  century  after 
the  great  conquests  of  the  Moslems;  I  then 
brought  out  the  reasons  why  these  poems 
had  been  invented  after  the  event,  the  means 
which  were  used,  and  I  gathered  together 
a  number  of  procifs  difficult  to  refute.  But 
in  so  doing  I  demolished  the  whole  system 
of  the  commentators  on  the  Koran,  who 
explained  the  sacred  text  by  leaning,  from 
the  philological  as  well  as  from  the  gram¬ 
matical  point  of  view,  upon  this  famous 
“pre-Islamic”  poetry.  Indeed,  all  the  words 
of  the  Koran,  all  its  grammatical  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  commentators,  should  be 
found  in  this  poetry,  which  was  supposed  to 
exist  in  Arabia  since  before  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed.  So  then,  I  completely 
reversed  the  roles,  so  to  speak,  and  1  main¬ 
tained  that  far  from  proving  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  Koran,  this  poetry  required  that 
the  Koran,  on  the  contrary  should  prove  its 
correctness,  since  the  latter  (related  by  an 
identical  style  of  writing  which  leaves  no 
doubt)  came  before  the  former,  whereas 
this  so-called  “pre-Islamic”  poetry  was  cer¬ 
tainly  composed  afterwards  and  recalled 
only  by  the  memory  of  the  bards  exposed 
like  everyone  to  a  thousand  weaknesses  and 
to  a  hundred  temptations  which  justify 
suspicion  as  to  their  sincerity  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  what  they  were  able  to  trans¬ 
mit.  The  reaction  was  vociferous.  The  King, 
the  religious  authorities,  public  opinion, 
and  the  majority  of  Parliament  itself  were 
in  agreement  in  demanding  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  do  away  with  the  chair  of  Arabic 
Literature  which  I  occupied.  ’Ali  Al-Cham- 
si,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  re¬ 
fused,  however,  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
thought.  And  the  President  of  the  C^ouncil, 
’Adli  Ytghen,  went  so  far  as  to  ask  for  a 
vote  of  confidence.  They  agreed  on  passing 
to  the  agenda  and  charging  the  prosecutor 
to  open  an  inquiry  against  the  author  for 
“offending  religion.”  After  much  question¬ 
ing  and  several  discussions  between  the 


representative  of  the  religious  university 
and  the  author,  the  prosecutor  dismissed  the 
charge  and  the  affair  was  officially  closed. 
But  the  polemics  continued. 

These  two  incidents,  ’Ali  ’Abdel  Razek’s 
book  and  mine,  resulted  in  encouraging 
the  Egyptian  intellectuals,  cs|)ccially  writ¬ 
ers,  to  claim  a  greater  liberty  of  thought  as 
well  as  of  expression.  No  censorship  ought 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  should  not 
be  exposed  to  annoying  reactions  from  any¬ 
one.  These  Egyptian  intellectuals  knew,  in¬ 
deed,  that  liberty  is  not  granted,  but  won. 
That  is  why  they  undertook  then  to  attack 
on  all  fronts,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  fwlitical,  social,  literary,  moral.  They 
finally  won.  Moreover,  they  now  gained 
the  support  of  the  readers  who  were  at  first 
most  obstinate,  and  their  public  grew  from 
day  to  day.  So  it  hap()cned  that  after  a  few 
years,  the  ideas  of  ’Ali  ’Abdel-Razek  and 
myself,  which  were  fought  against  so 
strongly,  became  classic,  so  to  s|)cak;  they 
arc  generally  accepted  today.  For  no  Egvjv 
tian  of  today — and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  no  Arab — thinks  seriously  of  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Caliphate;  and  wher¬ 
ever  classical  Arabic  literature  is  taught  the 
authenticity  of  “pre-Islamic”  poetry  is  con¬ 
sidered  questionable. 


The  twelve  years  that  followed  the  First 
World  War  were  prolific  years.  Everylvnly 
seemed  drunk  with  liberty  and  each  tried 
to  prove  to  himself  and  to  show  to  others 
that  he  was  free. 

So-called  “vulgar”  speech  alsti  ex{)eri- 
enced  a  new  vigor  and  especially  in  Egypt 
was  given  such  an  impetus  that  a  whole 
literature  written  in  collrx]uial  language 
became  abundant.  People  who  scarcely 
knew  how  to  read  and  write  began  to  com¬ 
pose  verse  in  current  speech;  they  told  of 
the  renter’s  hate,  their  enthusiasm  for  an 
independence  finally  within  their  grasp, 
their  admiration  for  the  leaders  exiled  by 
the  British  or  even  put  in  prisf)n  in  Egypt. 
Or  else  they  criticized  the  ministers  who 
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deserved  it  and  some  of  them  had  no  fear 
of  loosing  satirical  thrusts  at  the  king  and 
his  court.  Thus,  a  new  genre  found  its  place 
in  popular  literature:  Satire,  the  pamphlet, 
and  the  lampoon  enjoyed  more  favor  with 
the  public  at  large  than  these  same  literary 
forms  in  the  classical  domain.  And  thanks 
to  the  satirical  comedy,  many  spectators 
laughed  every  evening  at  the  expense  of  the 
(Kxupying  English  and  the  men  in  pjwer. 
Later,  when  spirits  were  more  calm,  this 
theater  evolved  and  was  transformed  into 
social  satire,  which  rendered  important  ser- 
vices  in  stimulating  a  national  conscience, 
sometimes  a  little  numbed,  and  in  punt¬ 
ing  out  certain  vices  and  wretchedness;  but 
its  principal  value  was  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians  with  a  vast  program  of  re¬ 
forms  and  a  whole  ideal  of  social  justice  not 
yet  dreamed  of  but  never  again  forgotten. 
On  the  one  hand,  consequently,  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  expressed  themselves  in  a  clas¬ 
sical  fashion  moved  the  enlightened  class 
of  Arab  society  by  their  books,  their  poems, 
their  novels,  their  articles;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  pjpular  talent  who  made  use 
of  their  dialects  stirred  the  simplest  hearts 
by  their  p>ems,  their  songs,  and  [^riodicals 
anyone  could  buy.  There  were  not  only  the 
quasi-illiterates  to  be  thus  reached:  The 
intellectuals  themselves  were  interested  to 
the  |)oint  that  about  1928-30  it  was  feared 
in  the  Arab  world  that  there  might  be  two 
literatures:  the  first,  classical  but  renewed; 
the  second,  popular,  more  expressive,  and 
more  suitable  for  moving  |)eople. 

Even  a  few  classical  writers  almost  went 
over  to  |K)pular  literature  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  we  see  our  great  novelist  and  short 
story  writer  Mahmud  Teymour  begin  to 
write  stories  in  the  common  tongue.  That 
was  not  all;  after  the  Otngress  of  Oriental¬ 
ists  held  at  Oxford  in  1928,  we  witnessed  a 
scientific  defense  of  p)pular  s|ieech.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  as  s(X)n  as  Egypt  had  made  a  start 
toward  independence  and  was  consequent¬ 
ly  engaged  in  problems  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  she  exerted  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
extend  education  as  much  as  pissible.  About 


this  time  she  created  thousands  of  primary 
schools  and  hundreds  of  secondary  schools, 
and  thanks  to  this  double  undertaking  clas¬ 
sical  Arabic  could  predominate. 

We  have  ju.st  seen  that  these  twelve  years 
were  largely  given  over  to  two  imp)rtant 
quarrels:  first,  the  one  that  can  be  called 
“The  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Mod¬ 
erns”;  later,  the  one  which  arose  between 
the  partisans  of  the  popular  language  and 
the  defenders  of  the  classical  language. 
Things  could  not  remain  in  that  state.  Some 
time  later  a  third  quarrel  arose;  it  brought 
into  conflict  only  the  classical  writers,  one 
against  the  other.  This  dispute  was  of  long 
duration  and  fortunately  it  was  finally 
recognized  that  it  was  vain  and  sterile.  In 
it  the  champions  of  French  literature  op- 
[X)sed  the  supporters  of  Anglo-Saxon  let¬ 
ters.  Indeed,  until  then  the  Arabs  in  general 
and  the  Egyptians  in  particular  cultivated 
only  these  two  literatures  for  the  gexx!  rea¬ 
son  that  only  the  English  and  French  lan¬ 
guages  were  then  taught  in  the  schfx)ls.  And 
naturally  those  who  knew  one  of  these  two 
literatures,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other,  gave  that  one  the  preference  and  did 
all  they  could  to  aid  in  its  expansion.  Nei¬ 
ther  side  stopped  with  writing  polemics; 
they  tried  to  make  the  great  masterpieces  of 
these  two  im[x)rtant  literatures  known  by 
means  of  translations  or  studies.  However, 
there  were  Egyptians  who  went  to  (ier- 
many  and  Italy  and  they  introduced  (ifx:the 
and  Dante  to  the  Orient.  They  even  trans¬ 
lated  Tolstoy  and  I>)Stoevsky  into  Arabic, 
and  it  is  then  that  we  understotxl  that  a 
country  which  wanted  to  be  really  free  must 
not  give  her  spirit  solely  to  one  rather  than 
to  another  of  the  numerous  foreign  litera¬ 
tures.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  this  country 
ought  to  welcome  all  forms  of  civilization 
and  culture,  lend  itself  to  absorbing  all  lit¬ 
eratures  and  all  ideas,  wherever  they  m.iy 
come  from.  Just  at  this  point  these  Egyp¬ 
tians  began  to  demand  the  teaching  of  the 
principal  foreign  languages  in  the  schools. 

In  addition,  the  creation  in  1926  of  the 
first  large  university  in  Cairo  (there  are  two 
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today)  implied  that  the  teaching  of  the  two 
classical  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
indispensable  for  all  real  culture.  The  stu¬ 
dent  body  was  in  that  way  put  in  contact 
with  two  essential  literatures.  It  was  not 
long  before  some  translations  of  Greek 
words  into  Arabic  were  published,  thus  ty¬ 
ing  up  again  with  the  medieval  Arabic  tra¬ 
dition.  I  translated  Sophocles,  and  Antigone 
and  Oedipus  were  played  in  Cairo.  Then 
the  rising  generation  understood  that  not 
only  living  languages  and  literatures  were 
worthy  of  interest,  but  that  there  were  like¬ 
wise  among  the  Ancients,  Greek  or  Roman, 
things  which,  just  like  the  Arabic  culture  of 
antiquity,  were  worthy  of  attention  and  of 
being  carefully  cultivated. 

The  founding  of  the  University  of  Cairo 
also  brought  the  young  people  into  contact 
with  professors  who  came  from  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Egypt,  in  reality, 
in  order  to  enrich  the  staffs  of  its  new  facul¬ 
ties,  called  ujx)n  French,  English,  Iklgian, 
Swiss,  German,  and  Italian  scholars  as  well 
as  Austrian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish.  The  result  of  this  intelligent  policy 
was  that  many  Egyptian  minds  were  broad¬ 
ened  by  contact  with  these  exchanges  from 
the  West  and  that,  finally  emerging  from 
its  too-long  solitude,  our  country  could 
meet  on  its  own  territory  intellectuals  and 
scholars  of  the  entire  world.  This  imperative 
need  for  universalism  did  not  stop  there. 
Egypt  sent  her  children  to  do  or  complete 
their  higher  studies  first  in  Europe,  then 
more  and  more  students  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  finish  their  work  in  America.  Hy  so  do¬ 
ing,  Egypt  (and  other  countries  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  followed  her  example)  established 
solid  cultural  relations  with  Europe  and  the 
New  World.  They  continue  to  grow  strong¬ 
er  and  to  bear  encouraging  fruits.  She  did 
more;  at  the  same  time  she  o|)ened  her 
schools  and  her  universities  to  the  pupils 
and  students  of  the  Oriental  world,  from 
Morocco  to  China,  and  she  sent  her  own 
teachers  to  teach  in  all  the  Arabic  countries 
of  the  East.  In  this  way,  Egypt  re-estab¬ 
lished  her  historic  mission:  to  serve  as  a 


bridge  between  the  East  and  the  West,  a 
spiritual  vocation  which  the  Ottoman  con¬ 
quest  first,  then  the  British  occupation,  had 
tried  to  stifle.  Thanks  to  Egypt,  the  whole 
Arab  world,  until  then  ojjen  to  the  politics 
and  economy  of  the  West,  assimilated  also 
its  culture.  The  role  assumed  by  Egypt  de¬ 
serves  to  be  emphasized,  for  it  has  not 
ceased  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  Arab  literature  of  these  last  twenty-five 
years. 

But  to  complete,  in  so  far  as  is  possible, 
this  brief  picture  of  foreign  contributions 
to  Arabic  literature,  one  must  mention  a 
phenomenon  which  concerns  Syria  and 
Lebanon  exclusively.  It  is  the  Syro-Leba- 
nese  immigration  to  America,  notably 
South  America.  It  goes  back  to  a  fttrmer 
[period,  it  is  true,  before  the  time  which  con¬ 
cerns  us;  however,  these  Eastern  immi¬ 
grants  who  settled  more  or  less  permanent¬ 
ly  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  certainly 
did  not  forget  their  mother  tongue.  On  the 
contrary,  they  preserved  it  jealously  and 
sr>me  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Doubtless,  they  were  strongly  affected 
by  the  American  physical  and  social  influ¬ 
ences;  they  made,  in  any  case,  an  important 
contribution,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
very  different  from  that  which  was  written 
in  the  countries  of  their  origin,  hrtth  in  form 
and  content.  In  fact,  these  writers  of  the 
immigration  attacked  in  their  works  meta¬ 
physical  problems  which  the  writers  and 
jK)ets  of  the  Arabic  Orient  no  longer  hardly 
paid  any  attention  to.  When  one  reads 
Gibran  Khalil  Ciibran,  Amin  Al-Rihani, 
Fawzi  Al-Ma’louf,  one  feels  a  little  expatri¬ 
ated,  their  thought  seems  so  much  fash¬ 
ioned  in  the  mold  of  the  American  concepts 
which  suround  them.  The  form,  alv),  which 
they  use  seems  to  have  undergone  a  foreign 
imprint;  so  one  frecjuently  sees  these  writ¬ 
ers  and  fioets  doing  violence  to  the  Arabic 
language  and  breaking  more  or  less  with 
the  classic  traditions;  often  also  they  set 
aside  the  rules  of  grammar.  Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  the  renaissance  of  literature  in  the 
East  and  to  the  shortening  of  distances. 
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these  ^migrS  writers  find  themselves  more 
and  more  in  close  communication  with  the 
country  of  their  origin,  with  the  literary 
works  which  arc  published  there.  So  they 
can  not  fail  to  return  to  the  essentials  of  the 
general  character  of  modern  Oriental  Ara¬ 
bic  literature. 

These  permanent  and  close  contacts  of 
Egypt  and  the  Arab  world  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  universe  have  had  marvelous  re¬ 
sults.  Arabic  literature  had  to  renew  itself 
and  harmonize  itself,  so  to  speak,  with  lit¬ 
erature  as  such,  and  that  is  the  real  miracle 
which  the  generation  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  It  is 
enough,  in  fact,  to  compare  the  acquisitions 
of  Arabic  literature  of  today  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  traditional  Arabic  literature  (and  I 
speak  naturally  of  only  the  best,  that  which 
covers  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islam)  in 
order  to  realize  the  truly  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  literature  in  just  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  This  notable  progress  can  be  seen 
in  four  well-defined  (juarters:  prose,  drama, 
novel,  and  criticism,  whether  it  be  literary, 
political,  or  social. 


Arab  prose  had  never  attained  the  abun¬ 
dance  it  enjoys  today.  The  Ancients  did  not 
know  either  the  journalistic  article,  or  the 
literary  essay,  or  the  critique,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  or  the  novel,  or  even 
the  short  story  or  novelette,  not  even  the 
drama.  Now,  all  the  various  genres  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  success  by  contemporaries.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  this  same  an¬ 
cient  Arab  world  never  wanted  to  give  lit¬ 
erary  freedom  to  narrative,  whether  it  be 
shiirt  story,  novelette,  or  novel,  although 
these  existed  without  name  among  the  com¬ 
mon  classes.  It  will  be  the  great  privilege 
and  honor  of  the  contemporary  Arabic 
writers  to  have  literally  reinstated  this  gen¬ 
re  by  making  it  the  most  important  in  the 
realm  of  modern  prose. 

The  Ancients  did  not  know  the  theater 
any  better.  When  they  began  to  translate 
the  works  of  the  Greeks,  they  hit  only  upon 


philosophical  or  scientific  works.  They  hc- 
came  familiar  with  the  metaphysics,  ethics, 
fx)litics,  mathematics,  and  medicine  of  An¬ 
cient  Greece.  But  its  real  literature,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  theater,  having  been  con¬ 
demned  by  Byzantine  Christianity,  the 
Arab  translators  were  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
interpretations.  Not  all  those  who  adhered 
to  Aristotle  understood  his  books  nor  could 
they  find  terms,  for  example,  to  translate 
exactly  the  words  “trage<ly”  and  “comedy.” 
Thus  they  called  the  former  “eulogy”  and 
the  latter  “satire.”  But  the  moderns  knew 
the  Western  theater;  they  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it  in  schcx)l.  Some  of  them  read  it 
in  the  original  and  tried  to  translate  plays, 
especially  French  and  English.  Adaptations 
were  made  which  were  produced.  A  little 
later,  in  the  period  which  interests  us  more 
particularly,  Egyptian  writers  began  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  European  theater.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  the  theater  in  verse  of  our 
great  poet  Ahmad  Chawki;  it  must  be  said, 
however,  that  his  plays,  a  little  difficult  for 
the  most  part,  confused  the  average  public, 
who  admired  them  without  understanding 
them.  I  have  likewise  said  a  word  about  this 
satirical  theater  in  popular  language  which 
came  in  time  to  be  the  true  expression 
of  the  soul  of  a  people,  but  which  can  not  be 
truly  integrated  into  what  is  strictly  litera¬ 
ture.  Thus  it  seemed  necessary  to  create 
a  theater  which,  without  really  moving 
away  from  the  classical  form,  was  within 
the  grasp  of  the  public  at  large.  And  it  is 
another  credit  due  the  Egyptian  writers  of 
this  last  quarter  century  to  recognize  that 
they  were  able  to  give  that  sort  of  theater 
to  contemporary  Arabic  literature.  The  real 
creator  of  this  contemporary  Arabic  prose 
theater  is  Tawfik  El  Hakim  whose  first 
play,  “The  Cavern  People,”  dates  from 
19^3.  This  Egyptian  dramatist  has  not  since 
ceased  to  produce  dramatic  works  and 
many  have  followed  in  his  trail.  However, 
they  continued  to  translate  Western  plays, 
doing  it  with  more  exactness  and  fewer 
adaptations.  Moreover,  the  theater  in  popu¬ 
lar  s^teech  lived  on  and  it  still  amuses  spec- 
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tators  today.  Above  all,  there  was  in  the 
course  of  these  last  twenty-five  years  one 
man  of  genius:  His  name  was  Naguib  Al- 
Kihani.  He  was  a  kind  of  popular  Molicre: 
author,  producer,  adapter,  comedian;  he  did 
it  all  himself.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
enlivened  the  Egyptian  scene  with  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  talent.  He  possessed  the  art  of 
seizing  upon  any  subject,  a  Parisian  vaude¬ 
ville  for  instance,  and  of  transforming  it 
into  a  typically  Egyptian  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners.  In  short,  let  us  add  that  the  theater  in 
verse  itself  did  not  die  after  the  passing  of 
Chawki,  since  ’Aziz  Ahaza  continues  to 
work  this  vein  and  produces  from  time  to 
time  poetic  dramas  much  appreciated  by 
the  literati  of  Cairo. 

The  writers  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  have  thus  to  their  credit  the  intrrxluc- 
tion  of  an  entirely  new  genre  in  classical 
Arabic  literature:  the  narrative  genre,  that 
is,  the  short  story,  the  novelette,  and  the 
novel.  It  ap{)eared,  moreover,  as  the  theater 
had  ap{>eared.  First,  translations  of  Western 
stories  were  made;  they  were  s<x)n  liked  and 
attempts  were  made  to  do  the  same  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  It  was  Hessein  Heikal  who  first  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  First  World  War  a  novel, 
Zeinab,  an  attempt  to  evoke  the  life  of  the 
Egyptian  countryside.  This  example  was 
not  followed  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
postwar  renaissance  to  see  the  Arabic  novel 
develop  in  an  interesting  way.  Today  there 
are  many  Egyptian  novelists  in  particular, 
Arabic  in  general.  A  special  place  belongs 
to  Mabmud  Teymour;  he  began  by  writing 
novelettes  and  short  stories  in  which  it  was 
easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  certain  French 
masters,  notably  Guy  de  Maupassant;  little 
by  little  his  personality  evolved  and  took 
shape  about  1935-1940;  then  the  novels  of 
Teymour  became  the  most  authentic  expres¬ 
sion  of  Egyptian  life  in  its  commonplace 
aspects. 

There  were  other  novelists  and  they  won 
more  and  more  favor  with  readers,  to  the 
extent  that  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  novel  has  become  the  most 
important  literary  product  of  Egypt  as  well 


as  of  all  the  other  Arabic  countries.  Indeed, 
a  young  author,  if  he  wishes  to  try  his  talent 
today,  begins  by  composing  a  short  story; 
then  he  s[)ecializes  in  the  short  satirical  and 
social  piece,  then  he  launches  into  a  big 
novel  which,  if  it  is  well  received,  establishes 
him  as  a  novelist. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the 
generation  which  we  call  that  of  1900  wrote 
many  novels  from  1925  to  1940,  it  did  not 
limit  itself  to  that  genre.  Heikal  issued  only 
Zeinab,  ’Abbas  Al-’Akkad  published  only 
one  novel,  Sarah,  in  which  he  analyzed 
with  finesse  the  psychology  of  love.  Ibra¬ 
him  Al-Mazni  did  more,  and  I  myself  wrote 
a  number  of  novels  and  narratives,  such  as 
the  “Book  of  Days,’’  “The  Call  of  the  Kara- 
wan,’’  “The  Tree  of  .Misery,’’  Adib,  etc., 
but  we  all  thought  of  our  novelistic  produc¬ 
tion  as  only  accidental  in  our  literary  life 
and  we  preferred  to  devote  ourselves  to 
works  which  rightly  or  wrongly  we  consid¬ 
ered  more  im[xjrtant.  Let  us  say,  rather,  that 
the  political  and  social  circumstances  of 
these  last  twenty-five  years  obliged  writers 
of  this  generation  to  occupy  themselves 
more  with  criticism  than  with  personal  cre¬ 
ation.  Between  1920  and  1940  it  was  much 
more  a  question  of  clearing  the  ground  and 
preparing  minds  to  receive  than  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  literature;  it  was  especially  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “revising  values,’’  as  they  said,  and 
of  adjusting  modern  Western  values  to  the 
traditional  Eastern  way  of  thinking.  Poli¬ 
tics  was  then  the  essential  problem,  so  the 
intellectuals  had  to  inttmluce  the  minds  of 
their  fellow<itizens  to  the  new  aspects  of 
Euro{)ean  politics.  It  was  likewise  indispen¬ 
sable  to  apply  almost  all  one’s  attention  and 
one’s  efforts  to  literary  things  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  devote  oneself  especially  to  criti¬ 
cism.  That  is  the  reason  why  these  writers 
examined  ancient  Arabic  literature  minute¬ 
ly;  they  wanted  to  know  what  was  worth 
keeping.  They  proposed,  moreover,  to  give 
to  their  fellow  citizens  an  intelligent  taste 
for  Occidental  cultures,  and  that  is  why 
they  translated  and  analyzed  so  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  works.  Finally,  it  was  fitting  to  ex- 
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amine  carefully  the  new  products  of  Arabic 
literature  in  order  to  channel  it  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  would  avoid  the  excesses  of  the 
Occident  as  much  as  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Orient.  In  short,  this  generation  took 
on  the  task  of  freeing  the  modern  Arab 
mind  from  the  chains  of  tradition  as  well 
as  from  the  encroaching  siege  of  Western 
materialism,  by  giving  back  to  it,  or  more 
exactly,  ()ermitting  it  to  hnd  again  its  true 
()ersrmality.  And  if  we  add  that  certain  of 
these  writers  were  both  men  of  thought  and 
men  of  action,  since  the  best  known  among 
them  were  members  of  Parliament  and  min¬ 
isters,  we  will  recognize,  I  think,  without 
difficulty  that  their  task  was  rather  heavy 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  performed  it 
with  distinction. 

I  see  one  proof,  among  others,  of  my  the¬ 
ory  in  a  rather  significant  little  fact:  Con- 
tcm|X)rary  Arabic  literature  is  beginning 
to  interest  the  Western  world,  from  Eu- 
ro|)e  to  America.  Formerly,  the  Oriental¬ 
ists,  usually  Eurojieans,  concerned  them¬ 
selves  only  with  ancient  Arabic  literature, 
either  of  the  Orient  proper  or  of  Musulman 
Spain.  One  could  really  say  that  Arabic  let¬ 
ters  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
did  not  exist  in  their  eyes.  Now,  shortly 
after  the  First  World  War,  these  Oriental¬ 
ists  suddenly  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  was  being  written  in  Egypt.  Professor 
Gibb  devoted  a  series  of  studies,  which  are 
not  without  interest,  to  contemjwrary  Ara¬ 
bic  writers.  I'he  German  Kamphmayer 
brought  out  in  collaboration  with  a  Tunis¬ 
ian  writer,  Khamiri,  a  volume  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  writers  and  their  works.  The 
Italian  Francesco  Gabrieli  stx^n  did  the 
same  and,  in  his  recent  book  on  Arabic  lit¬ 
erature  in  general,  he  furnishes  a  great 
number  of  details  on  the  present  aspects  of 
Arabic  letters.  In  addition,  some  works  of 
Egyptian  authors,  and  likewise  Lebanese, 
have  been  translated  into  French,  English, 
Russian,  Italian,  German,  Spanish.  There 
are  not  many,  to  be  sure,  but  we  hope  that  it 
is  only  a  beginning  and  that  this  regrettable 


lacuna  of  the  West  will  soon  be  overcome, 
to  repay  us  a  little  for  the  warm  interest  we 
have  always  borne  it. 

Thus,  this  generation,  whose  history  I  am 
trying  to  sketch  broadly,  will  not  only  have 
given  back  to  Arabic  literature  the  splendor 
that  belonged  to  It  when  it  was  at  its  epopee, 
but  will  have  begun  to  make  it  a  world  lit¬ 
erature.  We  have  it  translated  or  in  process 
of  being  translated  into  several  Western 
languages  and,  naturally,  several  Eastern 
ones;  and  this  new  phenomenon  must  be 
emphasized:  Everywhere  that  Arabic  is 
taught  in  Europwn  and  American  univer¬ 
sities  it  is  the  texts  of  contemporary  Arabic 
writers,  especially  Egyptian,  which  arc  be¬ 
ing  explained,  commented  on,  and  taken 
as  models  of  style. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  unjust  to  think 
and  to  claim  that  this  Arabic  literary  ren¬ 
aissance  came  cx  nihilo,  as  the  philosophers 
say.  In  human  affairs,  nothing  comes  from 
nothing.  And  if  we  want  to  know  the  real 
promoters  of  this  sudden  spiritual  bkxjm- 
ing,  it  is  at  least  their  due  to  name  those 
who  have  struggled,  according  to  their  mod¬ 
est  means,  to  liberate  the  Arabic  mind,  and 
who  did  so  long  before  the  conflict  of  1914. 
Their  merit  is  all  the  greater  because  they 
did  not  have,  to  aid  them  in  their  task,  those 
political  circumstances  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article:  The 
revolutionary  movements  which  followed 
the  Armistice  of  1918  were  favorable  to  our 
generation,  which  drew  upon  them  as  much 
as  possible.  Let  us  mention  in  first  place  the 
Sheik  Muhammed  ’Abdo.  He  freed  intelli¬ 
gence  from  religious  traditions,  thus  open¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
Arab  world;  let  us  name  also  Kassem  Amin. 
He  proposed  social  reforms  and  courageous¬ 
ly  recommended  the  emancipation  of  wom¬ 
en  in  the  Orient,  and  if  there  are  today  in 
Egypt  many  young  women  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  women  lawyers,  Ph.D.’s,  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  our  country  owes  to  him  that  mor¬ 
al  development;  let  us  not  forget  either 
Mustafa  Kamel  who  prepared  the  minds  for 
the  political  struggle  against  the  British  oc- 
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cupation;  let  us  make  a  place,  a  large  place, 
for  Lutfi  Al-Sayed,  philosopher,  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  scholar,  statesman,  president  of  the 
Egyptian  Academy,  who  familiarized  the 
youth  of  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
the  philosophical  systems  of  the  West  and 
made  it  acquainted  especially  with  those  fa¬ 
mous  “French  philosophers  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century”  who  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  Revolution  of  1789.  These  men  arc  the 
masters  who  permitted  this  youth  (the  gen¬ 
eration  of  1900)  to  become  aware  of  itself, 
its  duties,  its  rights,  and  its  responsibilities. 
Without  them,  it  would  not  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  difficulties  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

There  remains  for  us  to  examine  now 
one  essential  point.  This  generation  has 
been  blamed  for  many  things.  Its  balance 
sheet  has  been  considered  entirely  as  a  debit 
and  it  has  been  charged  that  these  last 
twenty-five  years  amounted,  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  to  bankruptcy.  What  is  correct?  First, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  these  ob¬ 
stacles  on  which  I  have  deliberately  dwelt 
at  length.  It  is  not  usual  that  freedom  is  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  first  try,  and  one  is  never  so 
free  as  he  thought  he  would  be.  So,  these 
men  recognized  the  obstacles  full  well.  Po¬ 
litical  power  was  dual:  national  and  foreign. 
Economic  power  was  unreasonable,  had  its 
exigencies,  and  was  always  there  to  watch 
them  at  close  range  and  to  bar  their  way 
when  it  seemed  they  were  going  a  little  too 
far.  From  1929  to  1950  a  complicated,  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  irritating  conflict  was  carried  on 
between  the  liberal  intellectuals,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  political  and  economic  conserva¬ 
tism,  on  the  other.  One  coup  d’etat  followed 
another  with  all  that  they  implied  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  restriction  in  the  application  of  the 
laws,  and  the  court  was  always  mobilized 
against  free  thought.  A  special  court  was 
even  created  for  crimes  of  the  press;  writers 
were  condemned  to  prison  for  their  political 
liberalism;  others  paid  fines;  others  were 
simply  removed  from  positions  which  they 
occupied  in  the  universities,  for  example, 


or  from  functions  which  they  fulfilled  in 
the  service  of  the  state.  However,  these  in¬ 
tellectuals,  for  the  most  part,  held  out.  They 
made  use  of  their  persecution,  for  they 
learned  to  use  deceit  with  the  authorities: 
They  continued  their  attacks  against  royal 
despotism,  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
foreign  occupation,  etc.  Besides,  they  com¬ 
menced  to  undermine  their  adversaries  in 
an  unexpected  fashion  but  one  which  great¬ 
ly  benefited  literature.  They  wrote,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  works  on  the  history  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  Islam  and  pointed  out  the  purity  of 
this  religion  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  Caliphs,  denouncing  thereby  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  religious  prejudices  on  which 
the  Egyptian  court  leaned.  They  also  set 
forth  the  political  and  social  justice  of  the 
best  Islamic  period  and  so  made  tangible 
the  political  and  srKial  iniquity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  regime. 

’Abbas  Al-Akkad  published,  in  this  vein, 
a  series  of  volumes  on  the  genius  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  and  on  certain  of  his 
companions;  Hessein  Heikal  brought  out 
a  history  of  the  Prophet  and  of  the  two 
first  Caliphs,  his  successors;  I  myself  wrote 
four  collections  of  stories,  “Notes  on  the 
Life  of  the  Prophet,”  in  which  I  praised 
the  justice  and  equality  which  reigned  in 
those  heroic  times.  We  translated,  moreover, 
Western  philosophical  works  suitable  for 
making  the  Egyptian  people  understand 
their  rights  and  their  needs  and  how  the  re¬ 
gime  which  governed  them  was  unworthy. 
That  is  also  the  periml  in  which  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  were  put  into  Arabic,  the 
time  when  the  moral  (x>rtrait  of  illustrious 
European  and  American  reformers  was 
drawn  so  that  the  people  might  feel  the 
urgency  to  modify  the  social  and  political 
life  radically.  Finally,  humor  was  used  to 
play  with  the  e'itablished  power,  and  in  that 
way  it  was  made  ridiculous.  I  composed, 
in  turn,  two  Ixxiks,  “The  Zoological  Gar¬ 
den,”  in  which  I  took  animal  descriptions 
as  a  pretext  to  stigmatize  the  caprices  of 
prominent  men,  and  “The  Garden  of 
Thorns,”  in  which  I  used  a  series  of  sharp 
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epigrams  to  rebuke  “imaginary”  persons 
whom  everybody  recognized. 

I'his  polemic  and  satiric  production  was 
avidly  read  in  Egypt  and  even  more  curi¬ 
ously  in  the  other  Arab  states  of  India  and 
Morcxco.  And  one  can  be  assured  that  if 
sr>me  spirit  of  revolt  now  breathes  in  all 
the  so<alled  “Islamic”  a)untrics  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  this  literary  genre  begun 
in  Cairo. 

Still,  it  would  not  be  exactly  right  to  say 
that  mcxlern  Arabic  literature  is  only  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  combat.  It  (xjssesses  more  than 
this  polemic  as()cct.  There  exists  also,  beside 
this  destructive  and  negative  coloration  of 
contemporary  Arabic  letters,  a  whole  con¬ 
structive  creation  whose  positive  character 
is  not  negligible.  There  were,  during  these 
last  twenty-five  years,  writers  who,  disdain¬ 
ing  [X)jitics,  dedicated  themselves  complete¬ 
ly  to  the  pure  intellectual  life.  Mustafa 
’Abdel  Razek  (the  brother  of  ’Ali  ’Abdel- 
Kazek,  mentioned  earlier),  Ahmad  Amin, 
Ahmad  Hassan  Al-Zayyat,  ’Abdel-’Aziz 
Al-Bechri,  [)erhaps  others,  chose  the  un¬ 
mixed  pleasures  of  literature  as  literature 
and  the  free  play  of  the  mind.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  s[)cak  of  disinter¬ 
ested  literature  on  their  part  because  in 
nations  like  those  of  the  East,  where  the 
intellectual  and  moral  lag  between  them 
and  the  Western  world  is  not  yet  overcome 
from  all  points  of  view,  but  particularly 
in  the  realm  of  politics,  economics,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  all  literature  which  enlightens  the 
conscience,  refines  the  taste,  sharpens  the 
sensibility,  awakens  the  heart,  can  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  militant  litera¬ 
ture,  whether  the  writers  who  practice  it 
wish  it  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
countries  have  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
spiritual  and  moral  evolution  which  justi¬ 
fies  disinterested  literature,  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  can  be  attained  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  today.  However  that 
may  be,  the  fact  that  Arabic  writers  are, 
willy-nilly,  writers  of  combat  establishes 
among  them,  even  unknown  to  them,  a 


kind  of  fraternal  solidarity :  They  did,  dur¬ 
ing  these  past  few  years,  much  more  than 
their  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do  in 
the  course  of  centuries;  they  gave  their  peo¬ 
ple  a  clear  recognition  of  their  right  to  a 
life  of  more  dignity  and  freedom  and  of 
their  sacred  duty.  They  rendered  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  Arabic  language 
than  that  accomplished  by  their  ancestors  of 
the  Golden  Age. 

No  doubt  circumstances  made  it  so.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islam  the 
Arabs  had  translated  and  assimilated  Greek, 
Persian,  and  Hindu  cultures  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  a  civilization  which  was 
their  own;  however,  the  contemporary 
Arabs  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
a  task  of  a  different  complexity.  They  had 
before  them  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
cultures,  and  with  courage  and  boldness 
they  undertook  to  open  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  brothers  to  these  multiple 
and  varied  heritages.  Thanks  to  their  per¬ 
severing  effort  the  Arabic  language  today 
draws  on  all  the  sources  of  civilization. 
Western  or  Eastern,  ancient  or  modern.  In 
our  day  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  modern  Egyp¬ 
tian  university  to  a  medieval  Arabic  uni¬ 
versity,  not  to  speak  of  a  Western  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  this  enormous 
work  was  accomplished  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  That  is  a  miracle.  Obviously,  one 
could  indeed  claim  that  the  means  which 
the  contemporaries  have  at  hand  are  more 
effective  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ancients  who  could  not  even  imagine  their 
existence.  It  is  not  less  admirable  that  so- 
called  “backward”  peoples  have  been  able 
to  appropriate  such  methods  so  quickly  and 
make  use  of  them  in  so  peremptory  a  fash¬ 
ion.  This  consideration  acquires  more 
weight  still  if  one  considers  that  the  Arabic 
world  has  not  yet  entirely  regained  its  free¬ 
dom.  It  must  do  so.  Many  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  technical  difficulties  remain  to 
be  overcome,  but  it  is  no  longer  forbidden 
to  dream  of  the  incalculable  importance  of 
the  contribution  that  the  Arab  world,  once 
truly  liberated,  and  using  the  means  which 
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indc[)cndcnt  nations  have  in  their  hands, 
will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  great  human 
work  of  civilization,  culture,  and  spiritual 
progress,  the  attainment  of  the  goal  dear 
to  every  man  who  thinks:  peace  with  lib¬ 
erty  and  justice. 

Does  this  mean  that  contempjrary  Ara¬ 
bic  literature  has  really  attained  its  full 
maturity  and  surmounted  all  the  obstacles 
which  prevented  its  free  unfolding.^  I  do 
not  think  so.  There  are  many  paths  yet  to 
be  trod,  many  problems  to  be  solved  before 
that  literature  may  fulfil  the  dreams  we 
hold  for  it.  Let  us  take  a  quick  glance  at 
the  shackles.  First,  Arabic  poetry  is  very 
far  from  coming  up  to  our  expectations.  It 
can  not  be  compared  with  ancient  Arabic 
[)oetry,  which  played  a  *prc(X)nderant  role. 
In  honesty  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
poetry  has  shown  an  undeniable  decadence 
in  the  twenty-five  years.  That  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained:  To  flourish,  poetry  doubtless  needs 
a  real  equilibrium  between  men  and  life, 
an  equilibrium  of  an  inner  nature,  obvi¬ 
ously.  Now,  the  Arabic  world  of  today  has 
completely  broken  with  its  classical  tradi¬ 
tions  of  feeling  and  thinking  and  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  assimilated  new  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing:  For  the  moment  it  is  lost  between  a 
heavy  past  of  prejudices  and  traditions  and 
a  present  which  forces  it  to  an  adaptation 
not  yet  completed.  That  is  why  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  so  long  as  a  modern  way  of  life 
is  not  acclimated  in  the  Arabic  Orient,  its 
{x>etry  will  remain  without  vigor.  Let  us 
notice,  besides,  that  prose  accommodates  it¬ 
self  much  more  easily  than  poetry  to  this 
unbalance  between  what  one  has  been  and 
what  one  hopes  to  be.  It  even  becomes  a 
valid  solution  for  achieving  that  difficult 
balance  and  for  making  the  transition  from 
secular  tradition  to  present  reality  less  pain¬ 
ful.  Naturally,  there  was  a  fine  flourishing 
of  Arabic  ()oetry  so  long  as  the  Arabs  sought 
their  literary  ideal  in  the  classics  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  day;  thus  it  flowered  only  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  milieu  of  scholars.  Therefore,  in 


Iraq,  Djamil  Al-Zahawi  (who  died  about 
thirty  years  ago)  sought  his  inspiration  in 
the  Arab  philos<)pher-poets  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Am’rul  Al-Rassafi  (who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago)  turned  toward  the  pure  sources 
of  archaic  classicism  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Let  us 
not  omit  some  poets,  Egyptian  and  Leba¬ 
nese,  who,  without  forgetting  ancient  classi¬ 
cism,  cast  a  glance  now  and  then  toward 
the  Euroj)ean  and  American  West  and 
more  or  less  succeeded  in  effecting  a  certain 
harmony  between  these  two  modes  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  of  expressing  oneself;  but  they  were 
not  at  ease  in  this  genre  and,  moreover,  they 
did  not  awaken  profound  or  lasting  re- 
sjxjnse  in  the  society  which  surrounded 
them.  It  is  only  after  the  First  World  War 
and  the  revolutionary  movements  to  which 
I  have  referred  that  these  poets  succeeded 
in  drawing  closer  to  the  masses  and  in  mov¬ 
ing  them  more.  This  generation  of  jxjets 
which  attempted  to  comjxjse  verse  by  fol¬ 
lowing  two  contradictory  models,  classic 
Arabic  in  form,  classic  European  in  con¬ 
tent,  disappeared  with  the  death  of  the  two 
great  Egyptian  poets  Hafez  and  Chawki 
and  with  the  recent  passing  of  the  very  re¬ 
markable  Lebanese-Egyptian  [X)et  Khalil 
Mutran.  The  young  poets  are  today  buffeted 
between  an  ancient  classicism  to  which 
they  do  not  sincerely  l)elong  and  a  West¬ 
ern  modernism  without  roots.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  present-day  Arabic  |x>etry  is  groping 
its  way  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  find 
itself  some  day,  sfx)ner  or  later. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  which  contemp<jrary  Arabic  literature 
has  not  yet  surmounted.  There  are  others, 
such  as  the  question  of  illiteracy.  That 
plague  is  still  much  t(xj  extensive  in  the 
Arab  world,  thanks  to  English  colonial  pol¬ 
icy,  on  the  one  hand,  thanks  to  the  despotic 
and  feudal  regime  still  in  force  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Arabic  nations,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  6o  per  cent  of  the  Arab 
world  does  not  know  how  to  read  or  write; 
that  is  to  say,  they  remain  complete  stran- 
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gcri  to  literature.  The  primary  result  is  that 
literature  enormously  loses  its  effectiveness, 
since  at  present  it  can  reach  only  a  minority 
— those  who  can  read.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Arab  writers  are  deprived  of  essential 
liberties  for,  not  being  able  to  expect  to  be 
read  by  the  majority,  they  find  themselves 
constrained  to  seek  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  and  consequently  to  earn  their  living 
outside  of  literature.  And  if  it  is  true  that 
in  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  literature  does 
not  “feed  the  man,”  it  is  still  more  true 
that  an  Arab  writer  who  would  expect  his 
books  to  support  him  would  be  in  grave 
danger  of  dying  of  hunger.  Such  a  situation 
sometimes  requires  compromises,  even  sur¬ 
render  harmful  to  real  intellectual  liberty. 
It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Orient 
are  today  expending  greater  and  greater 
efforts  to  fight  illiteracy  and  that  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  hojje  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  come  they  will  succeed. 

However,  although  illiteracy  should  be 
checked  and  the  number  of  Arab  leaders 
considerably  increased,  a  serious  handicap 
would  remain  to  be  solved:  Our  literature 
will  remain  ineffective  for  a  long  time,  even 
if  more  people  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
so  long  as  the  knotty  problem  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  solved.  A  literature  is  first  made 
by  being  easy  of  access;  it  is  not  so  if  it  is  not 
readable.  That  is  a  material  condition  of 
vital  importance  to  the  written  book.  Now, 
Arabic  writing  is  difficult  to  decipher.  It 
has  remained,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  a 
kind  of  shorthand  which  rebuffs  the  non- 
initiated.  It  is  by  nature  destined  for  an 
elite,  that  is  to  say,  a  minority;  it  absolutely 
does  not  correspond  to  a  democratic  life 
which  stipulates  that  instruction  is  a  right 
of  everyone  and  that  the  governments  have 
the  duty  to  dispense  it  to  everyone.  Arabic 
writing  is  not  vocalized,  and  demands,  to 
be  read  correctly,  a  sum  of  knowledge  and 
culture  sufficient  to  permit  one  to  under¬ 
stand  first  and  to  read  accordingly  what  one 
has  previously  understood.  That  ability  can 
not  be  required  of  every  man.  It  is  then  im¬ 


perative,  if  one  desires  that  Arabic  litera¬ 
ture  be  read  and  appreciated  by  the  greatest 
number,  that  our  writing  be  reformed, 
democratized,  and  placed  within  the  grasp 
of  the  masses  who  are  in  the  process  of  over¬ 
coming  illiteracy.  They  are  now  looking  for 
a  way  to  transform  this  writing  without  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  break  with  the  past  or  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  lofty  Arab-Musulman  heritage. 
The  liberty  and  effectiveness  of  Arabic  lit¬ 
erature  will  not  be  assured  until  the  day 
when  the  masses  can  read  correctly  and  en¬ 
joy  what  they  read. 

There  will  remain,  after  all,  a  last  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  of  a  material  sort  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Arab  world. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  average  reader.  It  is  difficult  for  men 
now  to  find  the  necessary  leisure  to  cultivate 
their  minds.  In  the  state  of  the  Oriental 
world  today,  the  worker,  the  laborer,  the 
artisan,  or  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  live  an 
existence  which  leaves  him  just  enough 
time  to  earn  sufficient  for  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties — when  he  can  get  them.  He  certainly 
does  not  have  time  to  read.  A  tired  man, 
whose  daily  concern  is  to  assure  his  family 
a  little  bread,  cares  little  for  literature. 

Finally,  when  all  these  obstacles  have 
been  conquered,  Arabic  literature  will  find 
itself,  like  all  the  other  literatures,  more¬ 
over,  at  grips  with  a  last  obstacle  arising 
from  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world:  the  difficulty  which  exists  al¬ 
ready  and  which  is  becoming  intensified 
of  coming  to  terms  with  radio,  press, 
movies,  television,  and  the  future  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  human  species.  Naturally,  Ara¬ 
bic  literature  suffers  the  consequences  of 
these  discoveries  which  become  more  wide¬ 
spread  every  day.  But  I  see  in  it  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  proof  of  its  success.  Henceforth,  it  is 
in  a  position  to  tackle  the  questions  [X)scd 
by  the  other  great  world  literatures.  The 
lag  is  largely  caught  up  and  our  literature 
is  testing  now  its  young  strength,  its  renas¬ 
cent  virtues,  and  its  new  vigor. 

Cairo 


Contemporary  Vietnamese  Writing 


By  CUNG  ciu  NGUYEN 

WTHEN  compared  to  the  literature 
Df  many  other  countries,  that  of 
Vietnam*  will  appear  backward. 
Although  its  history  is  a  long  one,  the  po¬ 
litical  conditions  in  which  the  Vietnamese 
nation  floundered  for  more  than  a  dozen 
centuries  were  not  conducive  to  its  full  de¬ 
velopment.  A  preliminary  enumeration  of 
the  difficulties  our  literature  has  had  to  face 
would  seem  to  offer  excuses  in  advance  for 
the  limited  range  of  its  value;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  reveal  the  great  fondness 
shown  by  our  people  for  living  forms  of 
culture  as  well  as  the  vitality  of  our  national 
spirit.  Through  the  many  vicissitudes  of 
their  history  and  in  spite  of  powerful  for¬ 
eign  cultural  domination,  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  lovingly  clung  to  a  language 
all  their  own,  one  they  had  to  invent,  en¬ 
rich,  and  preserve. 

For  a  long  time  the  Vietnamese  language 
remained  in  the  background,  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  official  Chinese  language  whose 
prestige  was  enhanced  by  its  scriptural  sym¬ 
bolism.  Chinese  characters  gave  access  to 
the  world,  transcending  ancient  religions. 
They  served  as  an  initiation  to  the  arts  of 
classifying  and  naming,  governing  and  liv¬ 
ing.  Chinese  was  the  perfect  language 
which  bound  the  gods  to  men;  it  spoke 
magic  words  which  reversed  the  order  and 
the  power  of  the  elements.  Idolatry  of  the 
written  word  had  followed  and  even  re¬ 
placed  devotion  to  beautiful  concepts.  The 
influence  of  Chinese  characters  as  beauty- 
and  mystery-laden  symbols  was  so  profound 
that,  for  a  long  time  after  the  departure  of 
the  early  masters  and  the  coming  of  the 
new  ones,  the  Vietnamese  people  l(X)ked 
upon  them  with  great  respect.  Even  today 
it  is  still  customary  to  draft  in  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  (with  the  help  of  one  of  a  vanishing 

*ThU  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Ediiori. 


number  of  scholar-scribes)  the  votive  re¬ 
quests  presented  by  the  faithful  to  their 
gods,  the  accompanying  maxims,  wishes, 
and  vows  offered  as  tokens  of  dedication 
by  members  of  good  stxriety  on  joyful  or 
st)rrowful  txrcasions.  These  characters  are 
still  used  in  decorative  motifs,  as  the  (ju6c~ 
ngu  (the  present-day  Vietnamese  script  in¬ 
vented  by  Father  Alexander  of  Rhodes) 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  In  earlier  times  the  people  used  an¬ 
other  script,  n6m,  which  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  store  of  Chinese  characters.  The 
works  constituting  our  classic  literature  of 
which  the  most  famous  example  is  Nguyen 
Du’s  poem  Kim  Van  Kieu,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  ndm. 

French  hegemony  in  Vietnam  caused 
the  influence  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
Chinese  culture  to  wane.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  lettr6s  trained  in  the  new  school 
provided  the  basis  of  Vietnamese  thought 
and  language.  Pham  Quynh  and  Nguyen 
van  Vinh  were  great  pipularizers  who,  by 
their  translations  and  writings,  hel[)ed  to 
endow  the  people  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  culture  and  to  enrich  their  limited 
store  of  words  with  terminology  borrowed 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Vietnamese  literature  of  that  day  had  not 
been  able  to  free  itself  from  the  concepts 
and  images  imposed  by  Chinese  culture. 
The  universe  of  the  poet  was  still  hemmed 
in  by  religions  and  beliefs  which  had  come 
from  China  and  had  so  penetrated  our  so¬ 
ciety  that  with  very  few  exceptions  it  was 
a  miniature  likeness  of  the  (Chinese  stKial 
structure.  Poetic  expression  was  bcjund  to 
the  rigid  framework  of  the  distant  T’ang 
dynasty  (618-907  a.d.).  Inspiration  had  to 
be  sought  among  themes  already  treated  by 
Chinese  masters.  And  when  art  turned 
from  the  depiction  of  nature,  it  became 
identified  with  la  morale,  and  the  ideas  of 
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the  poet  did  not  stray  from  the  code  of 
ethics  governing  the  behavior  of  the  honnSte 
homme. 

From  1925  on,  Vietnamese  literature  ex¬ 
perienced  a  double  impulse  toward  eman¬ 
cipation.  The  language  tended  more  to¬ 
ward  the  popular  and  the  rules  governing 
writing  were  modified.  Contact  with  the 
Western  world  gave  rise  to  new  ideas  which 
broke  the  chains  of  traditional  conformism. 


This  study  will  deal  briefly  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  literature  of  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  imp>ossible  to  group  the  works  of 
this  perifxl  into  “schrwls”  as  one  can  do 
when  dealing  with  other  literatures  because 
there  are  none  in  ours.  Though  there  are 
groups  of  writers,  they  do  not  constitute 
schools,  so  to  speak.  Definite  sch<x)ls  would 
presuppose  the*  existence  of  maitres  and 
chejs  de  file  who  would  exert  decisive  in¬ 
fluence,  whose  poetic  art  would  serve  to 
inspire  concerted  action.  In  our  land  each 
writer  has  seemingly  gone  his  own  way 
and  no  one  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  fur¬ 
nish  leadership.  If  some  influences  are  trace¬ 
able  here  and  there,  it  is  only  coincidence 
as  they  can  quite  easily  pass  the  poorly  de¬ 
fined  boundaries  separating  the  various 
groups. 

We  shall  therefore  consider  the  genres 
and  their  development  successively  and 
shall  point  out  the  writers  most  representa¬ 
tive  of  various  tendencies.  In  such  a  study 
one  can  scarcely  do  more  than  cast  quick 
glances.  Works  mentioned  herein  cannot 
be  fully  analyzed  nor  can  the  names  of  all 
authors  be  listed.  The  })eriod  under  consid¬ 
eration  has  witnessed  a  rapid  cultural  and 
political  advance  in  Vietnam.  It  cannot  be 
termed  a  flowering  literary  era;  it  is  rather 
a  period  of  gestation.  Perhaps  at  its  close 
other  works  will  appear  which  will  not  be 
written  solely  as  an  appeal  to  national  pride, 
but  which  will  have  a  value  other  than 
that  of  mere  exotic  offerings,  works  with 
the  power  to  interest  and  move  other  men 
who  dwell  beyond  our  frontiers. 


During  these  last  few  years  Vietnamese 
poetry  has  undergone  profound  changes. 
There  was  the  sharp  rejection  of  classical 
rules  of  versification  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
poetry  which  sought  other  cadences,  other 
rhythms,  and  subjects  other  than  those  stem¬ 
ming  from  Chinese  poetic  art. 

Chinese  poetry  offered  a  varied  choice  of 
genres:  songs,  marches,  chansonettes,  ele¬ 
gies,  and  laments.  The  form  most  frequent¬ 
ly  used  was  the  poem  of  eight  lines  con¬ 
taining  seven  words  each  (the  Vietnamese 
language,  like  Chinese,  is  monosyllabic).  In 
the  writing  of  such  a  ptjcm  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  to  assure  a  perfect  rhyme- 
scheme  (single  assonance  was  required  for 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
lines),  correct  caesura,  and  rhythm.  In  each 
line  there  was  a  fixed  place  for  the  bang 
tones  (uniform  tones,  full  or  long)  and 
the  trie  tones  (inflected  tones,  hollow  or 
short).  Little  license  was  allowed.  The 
parallel  presentation  of  terms  and  ideas  was 
obligatory  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  lines.  Composition  remained  subordi¬ 
nated  to  a  set  plan.  The  eight-line  poem  in¬ 
cluded  four  couplets  which  served  succes¬ 
sively  to  introduce,  describe,  discuss,  and 
conclude. 

To  write  a  successful  poem  according  to 
these  rules  was  no  easy  thing.  Extreme  pre¬ 
occupation  with  form  can  do  harm  to  the 
poetic  spirit  and  there  was  born,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  reaction  to  the  ancient  rules  of  ver¬ 
sification  which  began  in  1917  with  the  dis¬ 
creet  criticism  of  Pham  Quynh.  In  1928, 
Nguyen  van  Vinh  translated  La  Fontaine’s 
Fables  into  free  verse.  In  1930,  Phan  Khoi, 
better  known  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  kind  of  poem  destined  to  un¬ 
derwrite  the  timid  efforts  of  the  young 
[x)ets.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
appearance  of  such  new  poetry  touched  off 
many  arguments.  Those  who  remained 
bound  by  tradition  were  for  the  most  part 
older  men  of  letters  who  bore  the  stamp  of 
Chinese  culture.  Tung-Lam  and  Huynh 
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thuc  Khang  criticized  the  new  poetry  for 
the  poverty  of  its  subject  material,  its  ab¬ 
sence  of  rhythm,  and  the  great  leeway  it 
left  to  any  irresponsible  word-juggler.  The 
new  poets  were  also  criticized  for  their  in¬ 
ability  to  compose  according  to  the  carefully 
laid  down  rules  which  had  produced  so 
many  masterpieces.  This  was  the  same  sort 
of  argument  employed  in  Europe  by. the 
foes  of  abstract  art  who  hold  that  Picasso, 
Klee,  et  ah,  had  to  go  off  in  that  direction 
because  they  could  not  draw. 

Among  those  of  the  last  generation  of 
classical  poets  one  can  hardly  overlook  the 
names  of  Tran  tuan  Khai,  D6ng-Ho,  and 
Tan  Da  (alias  Nguyen  khac  Hicu).  TrSn 
tuan  Khai’s  harmonious  verse  abounds  in 
patriotic  sentiments,  expressions  of  love  for 
his  native  land  and  the  mighty  deeds  per¬ 
formed  by  the  great  figures  in  his  nation’s 
history.  His  songs  about  the  scholar  “Anh 
Khoa”  were  popular  for  a  long  time,  espe¬ 
cially  in  North  Vietnam.  Dong-Ho  sings 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  friendship,  and 
the  moral  virtues  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Tan  Da  was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  who  saw  the  decline  of  traditional 
poetry.  His  poems  are  replete  with  the  pene¬ 
trating  sadness  of  a  man  who  cannot  find 
his  way.  This  man  of  letters,  unlike  many 
of  his  friends,  was  unable  to  find  a  career 
in  government  service  and  entered  into  the 
world  of  poetry,  literature,  and  even  jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  same  detachment  that  gen¬ 
erally  characterized  his  life.  His  poetry  re¬ 
flects  a  mood  of  gracious  nonchalance  and 
retreat  before  the  problems  of  man  and  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  imbued  with  the  serenity  of  one 
who  lives  frugally,  who  turns  his  back  on 
this  world's  goods.  Tan  Da  docs  not  lament 
his  fate,  but  his  quick  irony  is  directed 
toward  happier  mortals.  When  he  writes 
of  love.  Tan  Da  thinks  of  an  ethereal  love 
without  definite  incarnation.  It  is  love 
sworn  to  some  woman  vendor  of  betel  nuts, 
to  some  girl  hauling  in  a  fishing  net;  it  is 
the  attraction  for  an  unknown  woman  to 
whom  he  writes  letters  never  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  Life,  in  Tan  Da’s  opinion,  is  only 


imaginary  and  man’s  existence  is  onlv  a 
little  dream  scaled  inside  a  larger  one. 

In  the  years  1938  and  1940,  there  ap¬ 
peared  collections  of  poems  by  Quach  Tan 
which  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
stroke  against  the  adherents  of  the  new 
poetry.  However,  they  were  but  the  swan¬ 
song  of  classical  poetry.  Although  listened 
to  with  surprise  and  amusement,  they  were 
unable  to  inspire  any  enthusiasm.  The  road 
back  was  blocked;  the  new  pr)ets  had  tri¬ 
umphed  as  of  19^6,  the  year  in  which  The 
Lu’s  poems  appeared.  With  these,  modern 
poetry  became  fully  accredited.  With  entire¬ 
ly  new  rhythms.  The  Lu  could  charm  his 
young  listeners  with  his  rather  jicssimistic 
songs  of  solitude,  suffering,  and  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  love.  His  jxiem  “Nostalgia 
for  the  Forest,’’  which  reveals  the  despair 
of  a  caged  tiger,  may  well  be  called  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  It  can  be  read  on  many  levels  of 
meaning,  but  one  readily  secs  the  tiger  as 
a  powerful  man  rendered  inactive,  or  as  a 
once  free  and  strong  people  who  dream  of 
past  grandeur.  The  beauty  of  certain  lines 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  careful  use 
of  diphthongs  and  the  harmonious  linking 
of  images. 

A  few  years  after  The  Lu’s  successful 
poems  appeared,  another  young  poet,  Xuan 
Dicu,  was  acclaimed  with  equal  enthusiasm 
by  the  public.  His  favorite  subjects  arc 
dreams,  love,  and  the  passage  of  time.  His 
work  reflects  the  influence  of  the  French 
poets  Ronsard,  Baudelaire,  and  Rimbaud. 

Huy  C3n,  who  came  after  Xuiln  Dicu, 
extends  the  uneasy  romanticism  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  with  his  collection  Lua  Thi^nff 
(“Sacred  Fire’’)  in  which  the  ideas  seem 
to  be  striving  for  ascendancy  over  the 
images  and  the  rhythm. 

Han-mac-tu  (1913-1940)  published  two 
collections  of  {K)cms  whose  themes  were 
love,  death,  nothingness,  and  ho[>e.  His 
short  and  sorrowful  life  is  most  interesting. 
While  very  young  he  contracted  leprosy 
and  it  was  during  his  stay  in  the  leper  sana- 
tarium  at  Qui-Hoa  that  he  devoted  himself 
completely  to  poetry,  which  was  the  great- 
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ctt  consociation,  after  religion,  that  we  can 
trace  in  his  poems. 

Nguyen  Hinh’s  poems  are  rather  far  re¬ 
moved  from  both  Oriental  and  Occidental 
influences.  They  are  little  ricits  and  graceful 
tableaux  of  the  more  ordinary  aspects  of 
the  life  which  the  {xcet  sees  around  him. 
Luu  trong  Lu,  who  is  also  a  novelist,  has 
published  {xcems  of  quality  which  arc  high¬ 
ly  regarded  for  the  sweetness  of  their 
rhythm,  the  simplicity  of  their  voccabulary, 
and  the  way  in  which  dreams  and  love  arc 
used  as  subject  matter. 

A  few  years  before  the  political  events  of 
1945,  poems  of  a  new  kind  began  to  circu¬ 
late  secretly.  These  were  the  work  of  To 
Huu  who  had  sjeent  a  gexed  part  of  his 
youth  in  prison  for  “subversive  activities.” 
This  revolutionary  poet  brought  new  life 
to  his  past  hours  of  wrath  and  hope.  Mis 
peems  arc  all  of  a  militant  tone,  but  they 
pcssess  a  value  all  their  own,  indepndent 
of  their  content,  whereas  certain  other  po¬ 
etic  works  of  his  generation,  although  more 
lyrical  and  more  violent  in  tone,  fall  short 
of  the  envisaged  artistic  goal,  written,  as 
they  were,  to  grind  partisan  axes  or  simply 
to  please  snobbish  tastes.  The  truth  remains 
that  the  value  of  a  pcem  is  not  subordinated 
to  subject  or  to  form.  In  mcxlcrn  Vietna¬ 
mese  pHTtry  there  are  many  worthwhile 
works,  just  as  one  alsf)  finds  in  our  ancient 
{xxrtic  literature  veritable  masterpieces  of 
which  we  arc  still  very  fond. 


For  a  long  time  our  novels  assumed  the 
seductive  form  oi  long  poems  (usually  in 
6-S  meter).  It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the 
century  that  contes  and  rtoiwelles  in  prose 
Ixrgan  to  appar;  however,  we  had  l>ccn 
familiar  with  translations  of  novels  from 
the  Chinese,  historical  novels,  accounts  of 
adventures,  and  a  few  romans  d'amour. 
The  clash  between  liast  and  West,  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  generations,  the  rise  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  the  revolt  against  family  author¬ 
ity  and  stxicty,  and  the  cracking  of  the  so¬ 
cial  framework  under  the  pressure  of  new 


ideas  provided  many  situations  and  dramas 
which  would  serve  as  splendid  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  production  of  novclistic  lit¬ 
erature.  In  1925,  a  short  novel  by  a  young 
professor,  Hoang  ngoc  Phach,  entitled  T6 
Tdm  (the  name  of  one  of  the  prsonages) 
appared  in  Hanoi.  Its  success  was  stupn- 
dous,  not  because  of  its  literary  quality 
which  was  average,  but  because  it  was  the 
first  written  account  of  the  plight  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  youth.  The  subject  is  commonplace : 
Two  young  poplc  very  much  in  love  arc 
cruelly  separated  by  stubborn  parents.  The 
girl,  yielding  to  family  pressure,  renounces 
her  love  but  wastes  away  in  grief  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Fiction  became  fact:  Two  girls  in 
Hanoi,  who  had  been  disappinted  in  love, 
were  overly  impressed  by  the  lxx)k  and 
drowned  themselves  in  the  lakes  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  city. 

The  use  of  techniques  similar  to  those  of 
Flaubert  and  Maupassant  became  more 
widespread  beginning  with  the  novels  of 
the  Tu  Luc  group  which  was  directed  by 
Nhat-Linh  (alias  Nguyen  tuong  Tam), 
most  of  whose  subjects  were  drawn  from 
the  Vietnamese  petite  bourgeoisie.  NhSt- 
Linh  himself  published  Doan  Tuyet  (“Rup¬ 
ture”)  and  Lanh  lung  (“Coldness”),  both 
of  which  enjoyed  great  success.  The  first 
novel  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
can  no  longer  stand  the  oppression  of  the 
patriarchal  family  regime  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rules  of  conduct  which  negate  the 
personality.  She  severs  those  tics  and  flees. 
The  second  novel  takes  up  the  same  theme* 
again;  however,  this  time  tradition  con¬ 
quers  in  the  end.  A  young  widow  falls  very 
much  in  love  but  cannot  remarry.  Fear  of 
public  censure  forces  her  to  conceal  her  love 
behind  a  false  front  of  respetability. 

Khai-Hung,  who  belongs  to  Nhat-Linh’s 
group,  has  written  several  romans  de 
moeurs  of  which  the  best  known  arc  Hdn 
buom  mo  tien  (“The  Butterfly’s  Fairy 

*  Concerning  the  individual's  revolt  against  family  au¬ 
thority  and  society  in  Vietnam  sec  Cunn  k'U  Nguyen’s 
Voloni^i  d'exisience  (Saigon.  Editions  France- Asie. 
195^),  reviewed  on  page  63. 
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Dream”)  and  Nua  chung  xudn  (“Half  a 
Spring”).  In  the  latter  work  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple  decides  to  separate  because  of 
an  unbearable  mother-in-law.  This  novel 
ends  more  happily  than  those  of  so  many 
authors  whose  denouements  feature  sui¬ 
cide.  Upon  leaving  her  husband’s  house 
the  heroine  finds  happiness  by  devoting 
her  life  to  the  raising  of  her  little  brother 
and  her  son.  Khai-Hung  makes  use  of  still 
another  device,  that  of  having  carnal  love 
sacrificed  to  a  love  of  higher  order.  In  HSn 
huom  mo  tien,  two  young  people  who  met 
in  a  pagoda  renounce  their  love  so  that  the 
girl  may  enter  a  religious  order.  There  is 
less  French  influence  in  Khai-Hung’s 
works  than  in  those  of  Nhat-Linh;  his  style 
is  graceful  and  his  descriptions  demon¬ 
strate  his  subtle  realism. 

A  more  profound  realism  guides  Va 
trong  Phung,  Nguyen  Hong,  and  Nguyen 
Tuan.  They  do  not  look  to  the  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie  for  subject  material,  but  seek  it  in 
the  lives  of  the  downtrodden  and  disin¬ 
herited.  Their  writing  can  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  human  interest  stories  or  autobi¬ 
ographies  d  la  Nguyen  Tuan,  who  is  one 
of  our  best  prose  writers.  Nguyen  Tuan’s 
style  is  simple  and  alive;  he  is  a  master  of 
the  language  and  a  master  handler  of  ideas. 
The  tone  of  his  writing  is  humorous  and 
bantering.  At  times  his  thought  is  Epicu¬ 
rean,  but  it  is  more  often  skeptical. 

Peasant  customs  are  depicted  in  the  novels 
of  Tran  Ticu  and  Bui  Hicn.  In  Con  trdu 
(“The  Buffalo”)  by  Tran  Tieu  a  common¬ 
place  theme  serves  as  a  pretext  to  evoke 
the  rites,  games,  and  rivalries  which  arc 
so  much  a  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
peasant’s  life.  In  another  novel,  Chdng  con 
(“Husband  and  Children”),  the  same  au¬ 
thor  shows  the  devotion  of  a  Northern 
peasant  woman.  She  sacrifices  her  own 
happiness  in  order  to  increase  her  hus¬ 
band’s.  She  strives  to  get  him  a  place  of 
honor  at  the  maison  communale  where  the 
degree  of  each  inhabitant’s  impr)rtancc  is 
carefully  measured.  Along  with  this  image 
of  Vietnamese  womanhorxl,  the  author 


offers  a  contrasting  male  counterpart — a 
good-for-nothing  who  s()cnds  his  time  gam¬ 
bling  and  carousing  without  giving  a  care 
for  his  wife’s  dogged  struggle. 

Bui  Hicn  belongs  to  this  s;tmc  group  of 
regional  novelists.  His  collection  of  short 
stories  entitled  Nam  va  (“To  Cause  a  Scan¬ 
dal”)  reveals  amusing  asjKcts  of  customs 
peculiar  to  the  provinces  of  Nghc-An  and 
Ha-tinh,  such  as  the  custom  of  the  women 
to  lie  in  the  street  in  front  of  a  d(K)rway 
for  several  days  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  village  after  a  disap{X)intmcnt  or  an  in¬ 
justice  suffered,  or  after  a  vain  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  their  claims  or  rights. 

Let  us  also  rcmcmlicr  the  novelists  Ho¬ 
ang  Dao  who  profcs.scs  ardent  faith  in  new 
ideas,  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  upward 
march  of  life;  Lan  Khai  who  is  known  for 
his  novels  of  the  Haute  Region;  Lc  v5n 
Truong  whose  many  works  Irelic  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  they  could  not  all  be  of  high 
quality;  Nguyen  cong  Hoan  who  excels  in 
stories  for  children;  Ho  huu  Tuong  whose 
subject  is  revolutionary  womanhtxjd;  and 
Hoang  cong  Khanh,  one  of  whose  Ixxiks 
recounts  an  cx()cricncc  in  communal  living 
and  glorifies  the  beauty  of  teamwork. 


In  addition  to  our  |K)etry  and  novels,  our 
dramatic  literature  has  also  undergone 
marked  changes  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  The  so-called  classic  {hat-bdi) 
Vietnamese  play  descended  from  the  ('hi- 
nese.  Sets,  costumes,  plots,  and  characters 
were  those  of  the  Chinese  rejiertory.  To  the 
literary  connoisseur  the  ancient  theater  was 
the  source  of  many  delights  with  its  noble 
themes,  its  harmonious  verse,  and  its 
wealth  of  historical  and  mythological  allu¬ 
sions.  Plays  used  to  contain  [xiems  of  all 
sorts  with  interfxjlated  pa.ssagcsof  rhythmic 
prose.  Settings  were  hardly  adequate.  The 
playwright  and  his  actors  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  realism.  Decor  and  gestures 
had  a  conventional  meaning  and  were  used 
to  stimulate  the  memory  and  imagination 
of  the  spectators.  This  type  of  play  lost  its 
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|x>pularity  when  the  Chinese  characters 
ceased  to  be  taught  and  when  other  types  of 
drama  were  introduced.  The  last  classical 
playwrights  were  Hoang  cao  Khai,  Ngu¬ 
yen  huu  Tien,  and  Hoang  tang  By.  Their 
works,  however,  remain  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  remaining  classical  theatrical 
troupes  prefer  plays  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  theater  or  those  written  by  un¬ 
known  authors. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  renewed  the¬ 
ater  (cai  luong)  supplanted  the  old.  The 
new  drama  is  still  nothing  more  than  an 
adaptation  of  ('hinese  operetta.  The  play 
is  divided  into  scenes.  The  deafening 
sounds  of  the  classical  theater  are  no  longer 
heard,  as  the  ancient  musical  instruments 
have  been  replaced  by  Western  ones.  Rhyth¬ 
mic  prose  has  kept  its  place  in  the  dialogue. 
Though  the  rules  of  parallelism  are  not 
strictly  observed,  the  use  of  assonance  still 
remains.  Sf)ng  lyrics  arc  com}X)scd  in  Viet¬ 
namese  and  arc  set  to  Chinese  melodics. 
The  subject  matter  may  be  drawn  from 
the  C'hincsc  rcjxrrtory  or  from  modern 
Vietnamese  literature.  These  plays  arc  not 
always  published,  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  make  proper  mention  of  all 
playwrights.  Quite  a  few  of  them  arc  wor-' 
thy  of  note,  and  one  in  particular,  Nguyen 
thanh  Chau,  who  is  an  actor  himself,  has 
prtxluced  many  successful  plays. 

Another  type  of  modern  play,  consisting 
entirely  of  prose  and  verse  dialogue  without 
declamation  or  song,  developed  in  North 
Vietnam  while  the  cai  luong  was  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  South.  The  success  of  the  mt)d- 
ern  theater,  l{ich,  is  not  too  well  assured,  as 
the  public  does  not  understand  it.  Vu 
dinh  Ix)ng,  Vi  Huyen  Dae,  and  Doan  phu 
Tu  arc  its  best  known  cxfwncnts.  Their 
works  have  been  staged  and  published. 
Since  1927  Vi  Huyen  Dac  has  published  a 
dozxn  plays.  His  principal  works  arc:  Kim 
Tien  (“Money”),  which  is  reminiscent  of 
Pagnol’s  Topaze,  and  Ong  Ky  Cop  (the 
name  of  one  of  the  personages),  which 
shows  the  destructive  force  of  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  a  woman  whf>  is  subdued  when 


maneuvered  into  a  face-saving  situation  by 
the  hero.  (The  imptjrtancc  of  “face”  in  the 
Far  East  has  become  legendary).  Vi  Huyen 
Dac,  in  his  dialogues,  makes  use  of  the 
s(K)kcn  language  with  an  excessive  concern 
for  realism.  In  a  manner  typical  of  certain 
|)coplc,  stjmc  of  his  characters  pour  forth 
a  gibberish  made  up  of  French  and  Viet¬ 
namese  words. 

Doan  phu  Tu  has  written  a  few  plays 
which  reveal  certain  French  influences. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Ghen  (“Jealousy”) 
which  is  not  unlike  the  plays  of  Musset, 
Duvernois,  or  Sacha  Guitry. 

Critical  works  and  essays  are  entirely  new 
genres  in  our  literature,  not  because  our 
letters  were  not  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
their  critical  powers,  but  simply  because 
published  opinions  were  uncommon.  The 
year  1935  saw  the  publication  of  Thicu 
Son’s  essays  in  literary  criticism.  They  were 
simply  done,  but  they  constituted  the  first 
effort  in  that  direction.  A  little  later,  Tran 
thanh  Mai  wrote  a  study  of  the  poet  Tran 
tc  Xuong  and  Tran  van  Hahn  published 
an  essay  on  the  jxjetess  Ho  xuan  Huong. 
The  two  most  serious  critics  were  Daf)  duy 
Anh  who  wrote  on  Confucianism  and 
Phan  Khoi  who  treated  of  many  subjects 
with  a  verve  and  irony  that  stamp  him  as 
a  most  formidable  foe  on  the  battleground 
of  {xflemic  warfare.  One  can  also  cite  amf)ng 
recent  authors  the  names  of  Truong  Chinh, 
Nguyen  bach  Khoa,  Ho  huu  Tuong,  Dang 
thai  Mai,  Nguyen  dinh  Thi,  Hoang  xuan 
Han,  and  Nguyen  due  Quynh,  who  in  scat¬ 
tered  newspajier  articles  or  bound  volumes 
help  to  advance  Vietnamese  thought  and 
to  direct  it  into  many  different  areas. 

When  measured  against  its  long  past  of 
somnolence  and  lethargy,  Vietnamese  lit¬ 
erature  of  this  past  quarter  century  shows 
pr(K)f  of  great  vitality.  If  it  still  remains 
below  the  level  of  public  need  and  below 
the  heights  which  can  be  reached  by  our 
intelligentsia,  it  gives  nonetheless  a  fortu- 
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natc  indication  which  stirs  the  hope  for  a 
real  renaissance. 

Two  forces  have  been  at  work  in  our  lit¬ 
erature.  Chinese  influence  is  recognizable 
in  the  attention  given  to  harmony  and  mu¬ 
sical  quality  in  the  sentence,  in  the  syn¬ 
thetic  expression  of  ideas,  in  the  parallelism 
of  terms  and  expressions,  in  the  careful  style 
which  is  often  affected,  pretentious,  and 
artificial  and  in  which  the  ceaseless  repe¬ 
tition  of  images  and  allusions  compensate 
for  the  dearth  of  imagination  and  reflec¬ 
tion. 

The  French  language  and  French  culture 
have  exercised  an  undeniable  influence  over 
our  mcxles  of  writing  and  thinking.  The 
Vietnamese  sentence  has  become  shorter, 
its  thought  more  concise.  More  care  is  now 
given  to  logical  correctness  th.in  to  wordi¬ 
ness.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is 
sometimes  patterned  after  that  of  the 
French  sentence  which  explains  certain 
turns  of  phrase  heretofore  unknown  in  our 
language. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  an  intelligent 
synthesis  of  these  two  elements  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  and 
perfecting  the  Vietnamese  language.  We 
believe,  moreover,  that  the  evolution  of  the 
language  depends  upon  the  introduction 
into  our  culture  and  the  popularization  of 
certain  concepts,  which  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  words.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
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Among  diiplayi  at  the  Library  of  C'.ongms  U  one 
of  a  group  of  Arabic  b(K>k -cover  designs  for  American 
titles  to  be  published  in  Cairo.  Egyptian  publishers  are 
bringing  out  the  Arabic  translations  of  these  brxiks 
in  cooperation  with  the  Franklin  Publications,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  American  organization.  The  designs,  sub¬ 
mitted  in  an  open  competition  conducteil  by  the  College 
of  Applied  Arts  in  Cairo,  feature  four  prize-winning 
covers  by  Said  Khattah,  Y,  A.  Zafar,  Mohammed  Ab¬ 
del  Hamid  Gad,  and  S.  H.  Mohammed. 


masses  will  contribute  effectively  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  Vietnamese  and  will  render  it 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  many  practical  and 
spiritual  demands  made  on  it  by  motlern 
life. 

The  transition  from  a  closed  society,  or 
one  under  exclusive  influence,  into  a  so¬ 
ciety  open  to  all  the  intellectual  currents  of 
the  world  obliges  our  writers  to  revise  their 
ideas,  principles,  and  methods  in  the  light 
furnished  by  the  experience  of  others.  Our 
own  environment  has  also  changed.  Other 
problems,  other  issues,  linked  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  independence,  the  building  of  a  just 
and  humane  society,  personal  liberty  and 
dignity — all  these  things  tend  to  in.spire  the 
present-day  writer. 

Artistic  creation  can  flourish  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Any  foreign  observer  who  would 
criticize  our  literature  for  its  lack  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  the  absence  of  towering  literary 
figures  among  us  should  think  back  over 
the  social  and  political  storms  which  our 
writers  and  thinkers  have  had  to  weather. 
It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that,  in  future 
days  with  the  coming  of  a  free  and  peace¬ 
ful  regime  to  Vietnam,  our  country  may 
produce  other  works  which  will  shed  more 
light  on  the  Vietnamese  soul  and  mind 
and  will  contribute  in  a  tangible  way  to 
understanding  and  friendship  between 
men  of  good  will  all  over  the  world. 

Nhatrang 
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According  to  information  from  official  Polish  tourer*, 
the  International  Bookihop  in  Warsaw  hat  had  on 
display  fine  editions  of  English  literary  classics  issued 
in  the  past  few  years  by  Polish  publishers.  Included 
were  new  translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
novels  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Fielding,  and  Scon. 
Alto  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy,  ami  Kip¬ 
ling  were  represented.  Book*  by  the  Polish-born  novelist 
Joseph  Conrad  (Jozef  Korzeniowski)  were  a  feature 
of  the  exhibition. 


In  a  Borrowed  Tongue 


By  N.  V.  M.  GONZALEZ 

The  question  that  several  Filipino  lit¬ 
erary  critics  have  been  discussing  for 
quite  some  time  now  is,  “Who  will 
write  the  Great  Filipino  Novel?”  It  is  the 
kind  of  preoccupation  that  suggests  imma¬ 
turity,  and  it  is  amusing  in  its  own  way. 
Speculation  as  a  mode  of  criticism  has  its 
special  dangers,  and  applied  upon  a  body 
of  literature  very  much  in  the  making  these 
dangers  can  only  be  too  patent.  However, 
the  discussions  have  the  singular  effect  of 
directing  public  attention  upon  the  coun¬ 
try’s  literary  future. 

For,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  Philippines  to¬ 
day  a  literature*  in  English  which,  though 
small,  is  developing  healthily.  Its  makers 
are  mostly  young  men,  its  readers  young 
people.  Its  best  moments  are  in  the  lyric 
poem  and  the  short  story  rather  than  in  the 
novel  or  drama,  and  its  themes  are  those  of 
initiation  and  discovery  rather  than  tragedy. 
Its  critics  arc  imitative  but  no  more  so  than 
many  of  the  writers  they  evaluate;  alto¬ 
gether,  their  critical  activity  is  often  of  the 
helpful  and  readable  kind.  The  literary  his¬ 
torians  arc  at  once  upon  the  scene,  ready 
to  label  the  product,  cut  into  appropriate 
[X)rtions  and  serve  up  the  literary  cake  that 
t(K)k  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  bake. 

The  scat  of  this  extraordinary  activity  is 
Manila,  which,  after  all,  is  the  country’s 
capital  city  as  well  as  its  cultural  center. 
Branches  arc  to  be  found  in  the  south — 
principally  at  Dumaguctc,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 
At  universities  (and  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  production  of  college  graduates 
has  developed  into  something  of  an  industry 
which  the  national  government  has  been 
unable  to  cope  with  adequately)  there  is  a 
place  for  the  literature,  tcx>.  At  the  campuses 
arc  the  producers,  middlemen,  and  con¬ 
sumers,  all  rather  ajnvcnicntly  gathered. 

*Thit  article  u  part  of  our  turvey  of  the  world'*  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editort. 


Lacking  the  personal  interest  in  this  lit¬ 
erature  of  cither  a  Filipino  of  the  generation 
after  the  First  World  War  or  later,  or  that 
of  a  student  of  Philippine  life,  an  observer 
might  think  all  this  incongruous.  Here  is  a 
detail  of  the  national  life  that  seems  match¬ 
less  as  an  example  of  the  absurd.  Lacking 
that  involvement,  one  thinks  back  on  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  over-all  economic 
situation  of  the  country,  and  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sec  how  a  literature,  let  alone  in  a 
borrowed  language,  can  flourish  at  all. 

Until  the  Spanish-Amcrican  War,  writ¬ 
ing  in  Spanish  did  develop;  there  was  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  propaganda  that  drew  energy 
from  the  independence  movement  and 
found  imaginative  form  in  the  novels  of 
Jose  Rizal.  From  the  start  of  the  American 
regime  and  until  the  enactment  of  the  Jones 
Law  in  1916,  Tagalog  writing  of  some  quan¬ 
tity  flourished  also.  Writers  trained  in  Span¬ 
ish  grammar  and  rhetoric  fashioned  a  lit¬ 
erary  Tagalog  that  proved  useful  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  kind  of  anti-Americanism  and  a 
Philippinism  that  could  be  vended  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  or  pa|Kr-backcd  novels, 
at  church  patios  and  market-places. 

These  two  developments  arc  understand¬ 
able.  But  they  do  not  readily  explain  away 
the  new  cultural  movement  that  was  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  Second  World  War.  The  literature 
we  now  have,  available  in  the  language  that 
American  soldiers  taught  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  under  the  mango  and  coconut  trees, 
in  the  language  which  Filipinos  soon  Ixrgan 
teaching  each  other — this  literature  ap|icars 
to  be  a  reality  that  can  not  tfx)  conycnicntly 
be  attributed  to  history.  A  person  is  told 
that  it  is  im}X)ssiblc  to  express  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  hopes  in  a  language  not  his  own, 
yet  Filipinos  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do 
just  that  in  their  politics  and  social  life, 
and  arc  now  utilizing  that  same  language 
in  the  more  ratified  field  of  letters.  Further- 
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more,  one  is  told  with  conviction  by  some 
writers  themselves  that  soon  their  output 
will  be  exportable,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
products  of  the  neo-realistic  writers  of  post¬ 
war  Italy  have  become  exportable.  Already 
have  not  Carlos  Bulosan’s  T he  iMughter  of 
My  Father  (Harcourt,  Brace  fit  Co.),  Stevan 
Javellana’s  Without  Seeing  the  Dawn  (Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  &  Co.),  and  Jose  Garcia  Villa’s 
poetry  been  published  and  read  abroad? 

There  is  a  small  segment  of  today’s  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers  who  follow  these  suc¬ 
cesses.  These  readers  are,  however,  Ameri¬ 
can  in  their  interests,  often  Hollyworxlish 
in  their  tastes.  Jose  Rizal’s  Noli  me  tangere 
happens  to  be  the  great  Filipino  novel  that 
writers  like  Dr.  Jorge  C.  B<Kobo  (a  famed 
jurist  and  formerly  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines)  writes  about  for 
the  Manila  Times  in  an  effort  to  bring  home 
its  meaning  to  an  indifferent  generation; 
Francisco  Balagtas’  Florante  at  iMura  is  the 
epic  poem  in  Tagalog  that  must  be  read 
for  the  civil  service  exams  on  the  national 
language.  These  are  readers  who  know 
comparatively  more  about  W.  S.  Maugham 
(often  thinking  him  to  be  American), 
Hemingway,  and  Steinbeck  than  about 
Filipino  literature  in  Tagalog,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  works  of  these  authors  are  on  sale 
on  the  bookstands,  partly  because  they  have 
seen  the  movie  versions  of  such  works  as 
The  Razor's  Fdge,  The  Snows  of  Kili- 
manjaro,  and  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

The  more  s|)ecial  delights  afforded  by 
literature  as  matter  that  comes  between 
b<x)k-covers  and  is  the  work  of  “agony  and 
sweat,’’  as  Faulkner  suggests,  are  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  this  generation 
of  readers.  But  there  is  one  factor  that  is 
heartening  and  has  l)een  of  great  help  to 
those  engaged  in  writing.  Althf)ugh  not  an 
avid  fiction  or  verse  reader,  the  Filipino 
turns  to  the  printed  page  with  respect.  In  a 
country  with  a  population  whose  diet  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  rice  and  fish,  whose  homes 
are  a  combination  of  nipa  and  bamboo  and 
wfxxl,  whose  towns  cluster  often  enough 
around  unasphalted  roads  with  the  bushes 


in  the  neighborhtxxl  serving  conveniently 
as  outhouses,  literacy  cannot  be  tfx)  high 
and  the  acquisition  of  literary  taste  is  not  a 
requirement  for  attaining  social  promi¬ 
nence  and  community  leadership.  But  the 
respect  for  the  printed  word  is  profound. 

Moreover,  the  esteem  for  the  writer  as  a 
professional,  if  often  misunderstood,  can  be 
a  sincere  one.  If  the  writer  hapjiens  to  write 
in  Spanish,  as  he  did  three  literary  genera¬ 
tions  back,  or  in  English,  as  he  does  today, 
that  respect  becomes  more  profound  and 
that  esteem  the  more  sincere.  Acceptance 
and  critical  approval  by  his  countrymen 
count  less  than  acceptance  and  critical  ap¬ 
proval  abroad,  however.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  jxjetry  like  Jose  (jarcia  Villa’s  is  less 
read  than  the  [X)et  is  talked  about. 

In  these  attitudes,  one  cannot  but  detect 
the  colonial  mind  deceiving  itself.  Several 
years  of  (xditical  independence  have  not 
changed  them.  They  are  the  same  attitudes 
[)crhaps  that  have  dcvelojKd  many  para¬ 
doxes  in  our  cultural  life.  It  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  often  re|X)rted  in  the  publishers’ 
press  in  America  that  the  Philippines  are 
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among  the  biggest  buyers  of  books — Ameri¬ 
can  iKK)ks.  Yet  the  Filipino  is  not  a  lxK>k- 
buying  man.  No  author  can  trust  to  his 
writing  as  a  means  of  livelihrKxl  in  Manila. 
It  often  happens  that  on  the  by-lines  of 
many  a  crillege  or  high  schrK>l  textlxx)k  are 
hung  the  regrets  of  an  earlier  poet.  Text- 
IxKiks — yes,  the  nation  buys  them.  But 
works  of  an  imaginative  kind — hardly. 
Emilie  Loring  is  a  national  best  seller  and 
the  college  girls  know  T he  Rosary.  At  book¬ 
shops,  the  wares  are  classified  into  Non- 
Fiction,  Textlxx)ks,  Fiction,  and  Best  Sell¬ 
ers.  Recently,  a  kx:al  publisher  issued  an 
equivfKal  hash  made  out  of  local  romanti¬ 
cism  and  earned  hardly  enough  to  pay  a 
printing  bill  incurred  in  the  publication  of 
an  anthology  of  serious  short  stories.  One 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  local  writing  is, 
frf)m  the  average  reader’s  pK>int  of  view,  ter¬ 
ribly  lacking  in  the  interesting  qualities  of 
Mickey  Spillane  or  Erie  Stanley  Gardner. 

Still,  the  preference  for  the  foreign  pre¬ 
vails  even  in  the  other  arts.  Imitations  of 
mf)dcrn  art  find  more  favor  than  serious 
paintings  that  try  to  be  autochthonous.  And 
it  t(K)k  a  Helen  Traubel  to  popularize  the 
Visayan  love  song  “Walang  Angay”  and  it 
needed  an  Englished  verse  to  get  the  song 
to  the  Number  One  position  in  the  local 
radio’s  popularity  list. 

Perhaps  it  will  take  time  to  shake  ofT 
attitudes  that  have  brought  about  prefer¬ 
ences  of  this  kind.  But  for  the  writer  of  this 
generation  it  has  been  altogether  a  favor¬ 
able  condition.  The  imfietus  that  English 
has  had  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
gained  momentum;  it  has  often  been  said 
even  during  these  days  prior  to  independ¬ 
ence — and  said  with  pride — that  if  there  is 
one  great  cultural  contribution  that  the 
United  States  will  have  left  to  the  country, 
this  is  the  heritage  of  the  English  language. 

In  19^4,  writing  in  the  Philippine  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  he  edited,  the  American  edi¬ 
tor,  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp,  a  discoverer  and 
friend  of  many  of  the  country’s  best  writers, 
pointed  out  that  indeed  he  and  his  journal 
have  already  become  “the  first  harvesters’’ 


of  that  cultural  “flowering.”  These  first 
fruits  were  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving,  for 
they  came  in  the  wake  of  the  Proletarian 
Movement  and  it  was  easy  to  note  the  soul¬ 
feeling  in  the  short  fiction  and  the  verse 
that  the  Philippine  Magazine  published. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  period  in  the 
country’s  literary  history  was  the  decade  that 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two. 
Although  in  a  limited  way,  several  good 
books,  books  that  found  and  will  continue 
to  find  their  places  in  the  people’s  mind, 
were  published  then.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philippine  Book  Guild  and,  briefly,  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  Philippine  Writ¬ 
ers  League,  Villa  published  a  collection  of 
poems,  and  Manuel  E.  Arguilla  and  Ar¬ 
turo  B.  Rotor  their  collections  of  short 
stories.  Government  authorities  noted  with 
no  small  satisfaction  that  literature  was  be¬ 
ing  written  and  an  investment  of  40,000 
[iesos  was  paid  out  in  1940  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  prize-winning  manuscripts  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  First  Commonwealth  Literary 
Contest.  There  was  a  second,  in  1941;  but 
the  books  were  not  gotten  out,  and  many 
of  the  manuscripts  were  subsequently  lost 
during  the  war. 

Earlier,  two  American  writers — Heming¬ 
way  and  Caldwell — in  the  course  of  their 
globe-trotting,  visited  Manila.  This  had  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  country’s  writers. 
As  one  commentator  has  put  it,  the  visit 
made  the  writers  feel  “an  intimate  if  hum¬ 
ble  part  of  a  universal  fraternity  given  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  as  could  be  captured 
from  the  chaos  and  wonder  of  this  age.” 
Hemingway,  more  than  Caldwell,  perhaps, 
fired  the  writers  into  more  activity.  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  injunction  to  the  Philippine  Writ¬ 
ers  League,  and  to  the  writing  community 
in  general — “to  write  truly  is  the  only  thing 
that  matters  no  matter  in  what  country  he 
writes  or  what  language  he  writes  in” — 
was  listened  to.  The  vernacular  writers 
were  stirred;  Hemingway’s  interest  in 
Spain  committed  his  local  admirers  to  a 
similar  interest  in  writing  in  Spanish  in 
the  Philippines. 
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But  it  was  English  that  continued  to  as¬ 
sert  itself  as  the  principal  medium  for  lit¬ 
erary  expression.  The  situation  continued 
until  World  War  Two  broke  out.  This  was 
to  be  an  ex[)erience  which  cried  out  loud 
for  objectification  through  literature,  but 
the  writer  shunned  the  job  during  the  war 
years. 

With  Japanese  Occupation  and  censor¬ 
ship  riding  roughshod,  imaginative  writing 
in  English  became  no  longer  possible.  What 
was  however  allowed,  and  in  fact  encour¬ 
aged,  was  work  in  Tagalog.  An  awareness 
of  the  potential  of  Tagalog  as  a  medium 
was  keenly  felt — perhaps  more  by  those 
writing  in  English  than  those  who  had 
been  working  in  Tagalog  already.  But  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Greater  Southeast  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere,  the  Philippine  lit¬ 
erature  would  have  ceased  to  be  trilingual. 

The  progress  of  the  war,  of  course,  dic¬ 
tated  a  development  which  brought  the  use 
of  English  to  a  favored  pcjsition.  For  writ¬ 
ing  was  going  on  in  this  language,  though 
nothing  substantial  could  be  published  in 
Manila.  While  the  Occupation  authorities 
had  urged  Tagalog,  it  was  in  English  ail 
along  that  the  writers  had  been  thinking. 
It  was  during  the  war  that  javellana  wrote 
Without  Seeing  the  Dawn.  Juan  Cabreros 
Laya,  though  ostensibly  working  with  Tag¬ 
alog,  spoke  in  those  days  of  a  trilogy  that 
he  was  doing  in  English.  He  published  after 
the  war  T his  Barangay,  a  novel  of  the  evac¬ 
uation  days.*  A  counterpart  of  this  activity 
was  going  on  in  America  at  the  same  time; 
this,  we  were  to  discover  later.  It  was  thus 
no  surprise  to  learn  at  war’s  end  that  Bu- 
losan  had  published  The  Laughter  of  My 
Father  and  Villa  Have  Come,  Am  Here. 

In  Tagalog  and  Spanish,  literary  work 
has  lagged.  There  is  nothing  even  today — 
nine  years  after  independence,  when  a  new 
sense  of  nationhood  might  well  have  forged 
the  native  language  as  a  more  effective  lit¬ 
erary  tool — that  can  be  stacked  up  with  jus¬ 
tice  against  the  output  in  English.  Our  list 
would  be  incomplete  without  several  titles 

*  Laya  died  in  an  automobde  accident  two  yean  ago. 


from  the  Thirties — notably  Salvador  P.  Lt)- 
ptez’s  Literature  and  Society,  essays;  A.  B. 
Rotor’s  The  Wound  and  the  Scar,  short 
stories;  and  Manuel  E.  Arguilla’s  How  My 
Brother  Leon  Brought  Home  a  Wife  and 
Other  Stories.  Prize-winning  works  in 
Spanish  and  Tagalog,  in  both  the  1940  and 
1941  national  literary  contests,  remain  un¬ 
published  to  this  day — proof,  perhaps,  of 
their  lack  of  readers.  Several  of  these  manu¬ 
scripts  have  in  fact  been  lost,  and  there  has 
been  no  determined  effort  to  find  them  and 
publish  them — proof,  t<x),  jicrhaps,  of  their 
patent  inconsequence.  What  remains,  thus, 
is  the  hard,  if  slender  core  of  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  borrowed  language,  the  language 
that  had  to  be  learned  in  school. 

In  a  young  country  like  the  Philippines, 
writers  face  more  problems  than  purely  lit¬ 
erary  ones.  More  than  ever  today,  Heming¬ 
way’s  1940  message  remains  pertinent.  A.  B. 
Rotor’s  plea,  which  provoked  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Thirties,  for  better  writing  in 
order  to  enlist  a  serious  and  devoted  audi¬ 
ence — actually,  1  think,  he  charged  that 
there  were  writers  but  no  readers — is  of 
greater  importance  even  now. 

In  1951,  the  American  novelist  and  short 
story  writer,  Wallace  Stegner,  of  Stanford 
University,  in  the  course  of  seminar  meet¬ 
ings  with  Philippine  writers,  expres.sed  the 
hope  for  virile  writing  in  the  Philippines  if 
conditions  of  craftsmanship  and  publishing 
were  to  change.  He  [xiinted  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  ease  in  publishing,  which  has  proved 
detrimental  to  real  writers  of  any  country, 
of  any  time.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
just  as  we  have  not  developed  a  res|x:ctable 
publishing  industry  neither  have  we  devel¬ 
oped  a  deep  sense  for  craft.  It  may  well  be 
that  if  there  are  not  enough  readers  to  sup- 
{xjrt  a  publishing  industry  it  is  because  there 
is  not  enough  professionalism  among  the 
writers  to  enlist  respect  of  the  readers  who 
might  support  such  an  industry.  It  is  a  para¬ 
dox  that  while  the  tradition  of  English  lit¬ 
erature,  in  which  stream  the  Filipino  writer 
today  is  presumably  working  with  effect,  is 
a  tradition  of  genius  matched  with  crafts- 
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manship,  there  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  writing 
fraternity  seems  to  have  imbibed. 

Add  to  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  the  current  philistinism  and  snob¬ 
bery  of  the  economically  favored  class  who 
might  support  the  writer’s  efforts,  and  it 
becomes  a  wonder  that  serious  work  can 
be  possible  at  all.  Hut  the  writer  is  never 
to  be  daunted;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his  work. 
And  then  again  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
tradition  he  is  working  in  today,  where  vis¬ 
ible  lessons  of  artistic  integrity  can  be 
learned. 

His  colleague  working  in  Tagalog  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  it  already.  There  has 
been  invented,  for  example,  a  Tagalog  novel 
form  called  the  dugtungan.  This  consists  of 
a  collaboration,  upon  a  more  or  less  planned 
story,  by  two  or  more  writing  hands;  the 
trick  of  the  thing,  the  source  for  the  readers’ 
surprise,  is  said  to  come  from  the  fact  that 
each  collaborator  spins  the  plot  as  his  tem¬ 
perament  dictates.  It  has  become  a  popular 
form,  and  the  popularity  is  of  course  the 
serious  writer’s  loss.  And  for  another  ex¬ 
ample,  popular  magazines  and  the  movie 
industry  in  Tagalog  have  come  practically 
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Sweden  has  established  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
Swedish  authors  which  calls  for  government  contribu- 
bons  of  three  ore  for  each  book  loaned  at  public  li¬ 
braries,  where  lending  will  remain  free  of  charge. 
(Five  ore  is  equal  to  about  one  cent.)  Two  ore  will  go 
direct  to  the  author  and  one  ore  to  a  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  pensioning  of  deserving  and  needy  wr'  ts. 
The  author's  personal  compensation  drops  to  one  ore 
per  loan  if  and  when  the  loans  exceed  $0,000  a  year, 
and  two  ore  will  then  be  added  to  the  special  fund. 
The  new  Swedish  Authors'  Fund  and  the  special  fund 
are  expected  to  cost  the  government  around  half  a 
million  kroner  a  year.  The  government  already  sets 
aside  100,000  kroner  annually  for  the  support  of  au¬ 
thors.  Compensations  will  be  paid  not  only  for  fiction 
but  also  for  juveniles  and  for  technical  and  scientific 
books.  Illustrators  may  receive  support  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund. 


to  dictate  the  terms  in  which  the  writer 
must  write.  Since  the  remuneration  for  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  magazine  and  movie  market  is 
great,  the  writer  in  Tagalog  seems  to  have 
readily  given  up  the  fort. 

The  writer  in  Spanish  appears  to  have  for 
the  moment  voluntarily  stepped  out  of  the 
literary  scene.  His  best  days  of  productivity 
seem  to  have  passed.  The  poet  and  the  novel¬ 
ist  have  abdicated  to  devote  their  energies 
instead  to  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges 
where  invariably  one  still  finds  the  Circulo 
Cervantino.  There  is  a  precedent,  in  fact, 
for  this  diversion.  An  earlier  generation  of 
writers  in  Spanish  has  shown  how  the 
world  of  practical  affairs  can  be  so  much 
more  preferable  to  the  literary  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  so  much  more  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
mon  weal. 

True.?  The  writer  in  English  wonders 
even  as  today  he  keeps  on  sharpening  his 
tools  so  that  they  come  bright  and  clean 
and  are  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  cupboard 
where  they  will  grow  rusty  from  his  not 
having  used  them.  A  Hemingway  prin¬ 
ciple — and  the  Filipino  writer  knows  only 
too  well  what  Hemingway  has  done  with  it. 

Diliman,  Quezon  City 
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The  writer  Peter  M.  Lindt,  journaliit  and  radio¬ 
commentator  who  hat  promoted  German  literature  in 
America  for  more  than  ten  yeart  by  creating  and  di¬ 
recting  the  first  and  only  German  Literature  Hour  on 
American  radio,  hat  recently  been  chosen  by  one  of 
the  largest  book  clubs  in  Germany,  the  Europiischrr 
Buchkiub,  Stuttgart,  to  be  their  General  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  U.  S.  A.  This  book  club  was  started  by  a 
young  German  publisher  who  thought  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  select  from  the  many  literary  works  the 
best  books  and  to  enable  those  inteersted  in  culture  to 
obtain  them  at  reasonable  prices.  Furthermore,  the 
name  "European  Book  Club"  implies  that  it  should 
not  be  restricted  to  Germany.  The  program  of  the 
EuropaiKher  Buchkiub  was  designed  to  include  a 
large  variety  of  authors  and  topics.  The  book  club  also 
publislies  for  members,  free  of  charge,  a  magazine, 
Btuh  umd  Lthen. 


A  Quarter  Century  of 
Indonesian  Literature 

By  JAMES  S.  HOLMES 


IT  has  latterly  become  somewhat  the 
mode  for  critics  of  so<allcd  Western 
literature  to  speak  of  crises.  Viewed  in 
perspective,  however,  no  matter  how  seri¬ 
ous  the  crises  or  how  radical  the  palliatives, 
the  problems  faced  by  Western  writers, 
with  a  firm  tradition  of  some  four  centuries 
of  modern  literature  behind  them,  are  di¬ 
minutive  compared  to  those  of  the  Asian 
man  of  letters.  And  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  Indonesian  writer.*  For  him,  instead 
of  a  tradition  of  four  hundred  years,  there 
is  one  of  twenty-five,  and  the  indigenous 
equivalent  of  Malory  and  the  Gesta  Roman- 
orum  is  no  further  away  than  his  own  child¬ 
hood. 

Twenty-five  years,  more  or  less.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  years  is,  of  course,  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  birth-date  for  modern  Indo¬ 
nesian  literature  would  have  to  be  set  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  1928,  for  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  a  “native”  press  had 
arisen,  and  with  it  a  refashioning  of  tra¬ 
ditional  Malay,  circumlocutory,  repetitive, 
formal,  on  the  pattern  of  the  more  straight¬ 
forward  language  of  Western  journalism; 
while  the  Balai  Pustaka,  the  Dutch  Indies 
government’s  Institute  for  Popular  Read¬ 
ing,  which  early  in  the  twentieth  century 
had  begun  issuing  reading  matter  of  a  tra¬ 
ditional  sort  in  indigenous  languages,  in 
the  Teens  and  Twenties  turned  to  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  writing  and  translation  of  novels 
and  books  of  poetry  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  Indonesian  literature’s  date  of  con¬ 
firmation — to  continue  the  image — fell 
much  later,  for  even  in  1941,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Japanese  invasion,  traditional  versified 

*Thu  article  is  part  of  our  turvey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editort. 


romances  still  stood  high  among  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  best  sellers,  while  for  the  Europeans, 
dominating  what  there  was  of  modern  cul¬ 
tural  life  in  the  colonial  society  of  the  Indies, 
literature  meant  European  literature,  and 
writing  meant  writing  in  Dutch. 

The  year  1928  is,  even  so,  a  clear  land¬ 
mark.  In  that  year  a  youth  congress  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  feeling  of  nationality  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  on  the  various  islands  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  by  declaring  that  the 
“sons  and  daughters  of  Indonesia”  were  of 
one  land  and  one  people,  and  proclaiming 
one  unifying  language,  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  archipelago,  Malay,  renamed  bahasa 
Indonesia,  the  language  of  the  Indonesians. 
It  was,  as  one  critic  has  labelled  it,  Indo¬ 
nesian  literature’s  baptismal  hour. 

The  group  of  writers  who  were  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  impetus  in  the  development  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  Indonesian  was  beginning  to 
form  itself  around  the  same  time.  In  the 
following  year  Takdir  Alisjahbana  (1908-) 
published  his  first  novel.  Sanusi  Pane 
(1905-)  had  not  long  before  published  a 
book  of  poetic  prose  and  one  of  poetry. 
And  the  names  of  such  others  as  Amir 
Hamzah  (1911-1946)  and  Armijn  Pane 
(1908-)  had  begun  to  appear  regularly  in 
the  Balai  Pustaka  magazine  Pandji  Pustal(a 
(“Literary  Standard”).  A  few  years  later, 
in  1933,  the  group  succeeded  in  starting  the 
first  “little  magazine”  in  Indonesian,  Pud- 
jangga  Baru  (“The  Modern  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters”),  and  from  then  on  until  the  Japanese 
occupation  the  magazine— and  the  group 
around  it,  which  also  took  to  itself  the  name 
Pud  jangga  Baru — provided  a  central  forum 
for  avant-garde  Indonesian  literature  and 
— always  within  the  limits  of  censorship  in 
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a  colonial  society,  of  course — for  views  on 
Indonesian  language,  literature,  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  general  as  well. 

Sutan  Takdir  Alisjahbana,  who  as  the 
leading  theoretician  of  the  Pudjangga  Baru 
group  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  set  the 
tone  of  Indonesian  literature  before  the  war, 
was,  in  his  revolt  against  what  he  viewed 
to  be  the  static  nature  of  traditional  Indo¬ 
nesian  society,  very  much  attracted  to  the 
dynamism  of  the  West  and  to  the  doctrine 
of  individualism,  which  was  for  him  the 
key  to  that  dynamism.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
(lected  in  the  colonial  society  of  the  Indies 
with  the  conservatism  in  literary  taste  nat¬ 
ural  to  such  societies,  his  acquaintanceship 
with  Western  literature  was  largely  limited 
to  works  written  or  translated  into  Dutch, 
and  his  enthusiasms  were  not  for  the  un- 
illusioned,  realistic  Dutch  writers  who  were 
his  contem[)oraries,  but  for  the  belated 
Dutch  romantic  movement  of  the  i88o’s. 
Abhorring  “art  for  art’s  sake”  as  treason  to 
the  Indonesian  national  cause,  Takdir 
found  in  the  problem  novel  of  the  Dutch 
Tachtigers  (“Eighty-ers”)  an  excellent  de¬ 
vice  for  his  own  didactic  purposes.  In  his 
various  novels,  the  most  satisfactory  of 
which,  for  all  its  limitations,  is  Lajar 
terl(cmbang  (“In  Full  Sail,”  1937),  he  is  al¬ 
most  never  betrayed  into  a  sympathy,  or 
even  a  respect,  for  his  characters  as  such; 
they  serve  him  as  vehicles  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  stKial  problems  of  moment  among 
the  Indonesian  intelligentsia  of  the  Thirtie.s, 
a  generation  caught  in  a  time  of  transition: 
Western  and  traditional  education,  custom¬ 
ary  law  on  marriage  and  romantic  love, 
Moslem  law  and  the  rights  of  women.  In 
all  of  them  there  are  too  many  deaths  from 
heartbreak,  too  many  tearful  partings,  too 
many  set  pieces  on  the  “problems  of  life.” 

For  all  that,  however,  Takdir’s  novels 
were  among  the  best  produced  in  Indonesia 
in  the  Thirties,  for  most  of  those  by  other 
Pudjangga  Baru  writers  were  even  less 
satisfactory  repetitions  of  the  same  formula. 
Only  Armijn  Pane  succeeded  in  discarding 
it  in  order  to  produce  in  his  Belenggu 


(“Shackles,”  1940)  a  psychological  study 
of  a  married  couple  who  attempt  to  break 
through  the  shackles  of  their  personal  pasts 
in  search  of  happiness,  the  only  Indonesian 
novel  of  the  period  able  to  stand  up  well  in 
comparison  with  the  better  European  and 
American  novels  of  the  time. 


In  poetry,  too,  the  Pudjangga  Baru  group 
tended  to  turn  to  the  Dutch  Tachtigers  for 
guidance,  and  the  sonnet  form  that  the  ro¬ 
mantic  group  had  reintrtxiuced  into  Dutch 
literature  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
especially  attractive  to  them :  Its  brevity,  its 
intricacy  seemed  a  certain  protection  against 
the  long-winded  rambling  of  traditional 
Malaya  and  Javanese  [X)etry.  Traditional 
romantic  imagery  was  replaced  by  the 
imagery  of  the  European  Romantic  tra¬ 
dition,  and  the  numbers  of  Pudjangga  Baru 
were  filled  with  sonnets,  but  the  results  re¬ 
mained  in  most  cases  artificial  |X)ctic  exer¬ 
cises  rather  than  the  “most  individual  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  most  individual  emotions” 
striven  after. 

Only  one  jxiet  of  the  movement  succeed¬ 
ed  in  transcending  the  problems  and  the¬ 
ories  of  the  time  to  produce  [xietry  of  last¬ 
ing  quality.  This  was  Amir  Hamzah,  a 
Sumatran  nobleman  raised  in  a  traditional 
courtly  environment.  Combining  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  concision  of  Pudjangga  Baru 
poetry  with  a  thorough  kmiwledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  classical  Malay  linguistics  and 
[xietics,  Amir  Hamzah  was  able  to  produce, 
above  all  in  the  collection  Njanji  Sunjt 
(“Songs  of  Dmeliness,”  1937)  ptems  which, 
though  they  were  often  archaic  in  language 
even  when  they  were  written,  and  have  in 
the  short  time  since  then  become  in  some 
cases  almost  incomprehensible,  remain  the 
finest  prtxluccd  before  the  war,  and  the  last 
pure  flowering  of  traditional  Malay.  Amir 
Hamzah  marked  the  end  of  a  tradition; 
Armijn  Pane  marked  the  beginning  of  one, 
in  |X)etry  as  in  jtrose,  and  thus,  though  as 
a  jx)et  far  inferior  to  Hamzah,  exerted  a  far 
stronger  influence.  His  poems  give  a  much 
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more  “modern”  impression  than  the  run- 
of-the-mill  Pudjangga  Baru  production. 
Crisp,  ironic,  sometimes  in  free  verse,  they 
lacked  the  prettiness  and  “exaltedness”  of 
most  of  the  [xiems  of  the  Thirties,  and  were 
therefore  somewhat  neglected  when  they 
were  published,  only  to  be  hailed  as  pre¬ 
cursors  of  a  new  movement  after  the  war. 


The  Japanese  invasion  in  1942  marked 
the  end  of  an  era,  literarily  as  well  as  po¬ 
litically.  The  magazine  Pudjangga  Baru 
was  stopped,  and  the  authors  groujied 
around  it  either  ceased  publishing  alto¬ 
gether  or  worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  the  German  Kultur- 
l{ammer,  which  replaced  the  colonial  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Dutch  by  a  censorship  so  much 
stronger  that  only  “positive”  works  exalt¬ 
ing  the  Greater  East  Asia  (^Prosperity 
Sphere  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  were  allowed  to  be  published. 

At  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  at 
least  as  far  as  language  was  concerned. 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch,  their 
language,  too,  was  suddenly  toppled  from 
its  superior  position.  And  though  the  Japa¬ 
nese  hoped  eventually  to  replace  it  by  Japa¬ 
nese,  their  only  recourse  in  the  interim  was 
to  adopt  Indonesian  as  the  official  tongue. 
In  the  government,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
newspapers,  Indonesian  now  gained  a  new 
|x)sition,  and,  as  a  result,  by  the  end  of  the 
war  it  was  well  on  the  way  toward  being  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory  the  “unifying  lan¬ 
guage”  of  the  archijrelago.  And  a  larger 
audience  than  ever  before  was  thus  develop¬ 
ing  for  modern  Indonesian  literature. 

The  monotonously  propagandistic  speci¬ 
mens  dominating  the  literary  scene  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  would  hardly  seem 
to  justify  one’s  sfteaking  of  a  new  era  as  far 
as  literature  proper  is  concerned.  In  that 
period,  however,  new  young  authors  were 
developing,  writing  stories  and  ptjems 
which,  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  1945  and  the  consequent  lifting  of 


censorship,  filled  the  rash  of  “little  maga¬ 
zines”  appearing  in  the  archipelago  and 
brought  about  a  veritable  literary  renas¬ 
cence.  Most  important  of  the  writers  in  that 
“literary  underground”  were  Chairil  An¬ 
war  (1922-1947)  and  Idrus  (1921-). 

It  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the  Western 
writers  who  exerted  an  influence  on  Chairil 
Anwar — such  diverse  poets  as  Rilke,  the 
Dutch  and  German  Expressionists,  Slauer- 
hoff,  Emily  Dickinson.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  in  a  numl)cr  of 
[X)cms  he  was  able  to  use  the  techniques 
and  methods  a.ssimilated  from  them  to 
sketch  for  the  first  time  in  Indonesian  the 
“new  Asian,”  torn  free  from  tradition,  cyni¬ 
cal  abtjut  every  program,  even  the  program 
of  revolution,  stripped  bare  of  every  illu¬ 
sion,  having  faith  only  in  humanity.  What 
is  important  to  Chairil  Anwar  is  not  any¬ 
thing  formal  or  pretty — his  poems,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  posthumously  col¬ 
lected  in  the  volume  Dcru  tjampur  debu 
(“Thunder  Mixed  with  Dust,”  1949),  are 
an  attempt  to  escape  what  he  calls  “The 
outward  forms  and  the  dishonesty/of  mak¬ 
ing” — but  a  naked,  straightforward  state¬ 
ment  of  individuality. 
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It  is  that  same  straightforwardness — 
terus-tcrang,  or  “openheartedness,”  as  he 
himself  calls  it — which  Idrus  chose  as  his 
motto.  Influenced,  so  far  as  literature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  early  writing  of  Ehrenburg, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Hemingway,  but  more 
srj  by  the  miserable  life  around  him,  Idrus 
wrote  a  series  of  short  sketches  during  the 
occupation  which,  published  after  the  war 
under  the  title  T jorct-tjoret  dibawah  tanah 
(“Underground  Sketches,”  1946),  were 
completely  different  from  any  Indonesian 
prose  before.  The  polished,  pretty  sentences 
of  Pudjangga  Baru  days  were  replaced  by 
short,  punching  phrases  hlied  with  a  biting 
irony  describing  the  misery  of  the  ordinary 
Indonesian  under  the  Japanese  heel.  In 
Surabaja  (1947)  he  applied  the  same  meth¬ 
od  to  a  series  of  episodes  from  the  first  phase 
of  the  Revolution. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  there  gathered 
around  C^hairil  and  Idrus  a  group  of  young¬ 
er  writers,  Angkatan  45  (the  Generation  of 
45),  calling  for  a  program  of  revolutionary 
humanism,  with  “everything  completely 
new,”  and  open  to  the  literature  of  the 
whole  world.  As  was  declared  in  a  mani¬ 
festo  issued  by  leading  writers  of  the  group: 

We  arc  the  direct  heirs  of  the  world’s  cul¬ 
ture,  and  we  will  perpetuate  that  culture  after 
our  own  fashion. . . .  When  we  mention  Indo¬ 
nesian  culture  we  do  not  have  in  mind  polish¬ 
ing  up  our  traditional  cultural  reliquiae  to 
make  them  shine  so  we  can  be  proud  of  them 
. . .  Indonesian  culture  is  determined  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  the  voices  ringing  from  every 
corner  of  the  world  and  arousing  an  answer 
echoed  back  in  a  tone  of  its  own.  We  shall 
oppose  every  tendency  toward  narrowness, 
every  tendency  to  impede  the  search  for  true 
criteria  of  value.  .  .  .  We  may  not  always  be 
original  in  our  findings;  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  is  that  we  find  humanity.  .  .  . 

Under  such  a  program  the  writers  of  the 
new  generation  set  to  work  enthusiastically 
during  the  years  of  the  Revolution.  Eliot, 
Gidc,  Steinbeck,  Sartre,  and  a  host  of  other 
writers  were  “discovered,”  reviewed,  and 
translated.  And  new  poets  and  short-story 
writers  arose.  Of  them  the  most  prominent 


to  emerge  was  the  prosaist  Pramoedya  An- 
anta  Tocr  (1925-),  who  after  more  than 
two  years  as  de  facto  prisoner-of-war  of  the 
Dutch  (de  jure,  there  was  no  war)  began 
writing  a  scries  of  novellas  and  novels 
which,  with  the  death  of  Chairil  Anwar 
and  the  “retreat”  and  later  turn  to  criticism 
of  Idrus,  have  made  him  the  leading  author 
in  Indonesia  today.  Tocr  has  translated  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  and  claims  to  be  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Steinbeck,  but  in  actuality  he 
has  little  interest  in  literature  as  literature, 
and  often  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
style  and  form  of  his  novels  is  that  they  arc 
stylclcss,  amorphous.  It  is  in  fact  from  their 
naturalness,  their  lack  of  artifice,  that  Ke- 
luarga  Gerilja  (“Guerilla  Family,”  1950), 
Perburuan  (“Pursuit,”  1950),  and  the  other 
novels  which  combine  to  make  one  con¬ 
tinuous,  obsessed  document  humain  of  a 
people  in  fratricidal  revolution  derive  their 
strength. 

The  leadership  of  Angkatan  45  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  scene  has  in  the  past  few  years  been 
challenged  from  various  sides.  Pudjangga 
Baru  writers  have  attempted  to  bring  the 
younger  movement  under  their  wing  by 
emphasizing  the  similarities  between  the 
two  generations  and  disregarding  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  But  in  present-day  Indonesia  with 
its  revolutionary  distrust  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration,  any  rapprochement  will  be  reached 
only  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  ciders. 
In  the  meantime,  many  of  them,  too,  have 
gone  on  writing,  of  course,  and  one  of  the 
best-selling  postwar  novels,  Achdiat  K. 
Mihardja’s  Ateis  (“The  Atheist,”  1949)  is 
nothing  more  than  a  belated  Pudjangga 
Baru  problem  novel.  More  violent  than  the 
statements  of  Pudjangga  Baru  have  been 
the  attacks  on  the  Generation  of  ’45  from 
both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  The  Moslem 
school  of  writers,  centered  in  Medan,  in 
North  Sumatra,  where  Moslems  have  al¬ 
ways  been  more  strictly  orthodox  than  on 
Java,  and  the  Marxist  writers  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  LEKRA,  the  Lcmbaga  Kebuda- 
jaan  Rakjat  (People’s  Cultural  League), 
have  alike  sharply  criticized  the  internation- 
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alist,  humanist  point  of  view  of  Angkatan 
45,  the  one  objecting  to  its  lack  of  religious 
basis,  the  other  to  its  “treason  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,”  and  both  to  its  “negativism.” 

While  neither  the  critics  to  the  Right  nor 
those  to  the  Left  have  as  yet  produced  any 
works  of  literature  comparable  in  quality 
to  the  best  written  by  the  Angkatan  45,  their 
criticisms  would  seem  to  have  some  justifi¬ 
cation  considering  the  fact  that  since  the 
fulfilment  of  the  national  revolution  in  the 
official  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the 
archipelago  by  the  Dutch  in  1949  the  orig¬ 
inal  enthusiasm  and  productivity  of  most 
of  the  Angkatan  45  writers  (Toer  is  a  not¬ 
able  exception)  have  markedly  declined. 
Critics  in  Indonesia,  like  those  in  the  West, 
write  nowadays  of  a  malaise,  a  cultural 
crisis.  Or,  as  one  critic  has  put  it,  a  “lit¬ 
erary  hangover.” 

After  the  years  of  intoxication  just  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  however, 
such  a  reaction  was  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected.  Ttjer  is  now  in  Holland,  and  most 
of  the  other  leading  writers  of  the  younger 
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The  day  of  the  roving  troubadours  is  not  ended.  In 
Italy,  wherever  there  is  a  fair  there  is  the  cantastorie 
with  their  tales  of  love,  crime,  and  the  juiciest  news 
of  the  day,  with  the  marketplace  for  a  stage  and  street 
crowds  for  an  audience.  Recently  the  300-strong  As- 
sociazione  Italiaru  Canzonettisti  Ambulant!  held  its 
first  national  convention  in  Bologna.  They  set  up  their 
by-laws,  elected  officers,  and  duly  recorded  their  min¬ 
utes  in  verse: 

Da  tutta  Italia  hanno  aderito. 

Andiamo  d'aci:ordo  con  ogni  partito. 

Siamo  i  cronisti  piu  popolari 
Andumo  a  s<:oprire  tutti  gli  altari. 

Non  lo  facciamo  per  cattiveria 
Tutto  per  ridere  non  roba  seria 
Anche  per  piangere  che  quello  fa  bene 
A  sollevar  degli  altri  le  pene. 

The  Association,  founded  in  1947,  is  combatting  small 
town  police  regulations  because  they  often  now  get 
shooed  away  for  "constituting  a  public  nuisance"  or 
"disturbing  the  peace.”  They  claim  that  in  this  age  of 
motor -scooters  and  loudspeakers,  such  an  appraisal  of 
their  gentle  art  of  poetry  is  an  aiuchronism. 

The  Italian  Scene 


generation  are  now  either  studying  abroad, 
in  Europe  and  America,  or  have  just  re¬ 
turned  home.  They  are  youthful  writers 
still,  many  of  them  under  thirty,  and  it 
may  prove  that  rather  than  a  hangover  the 
present  period  is  one  of  ripening,  leading 
to  a  more  mature  literature  in  the  next  few 
years. 


What  course  that  literature  will  take  is 
impos.sible  to  predict  with  any  certainty, 
but  there  are  indications  that  it  will  be 
neither  the  literature  for  a  cause  of  Takdir 
nor  what  LEKKA  brands  the  individual¬ 
ism  and  anarchy  of  Chairil  Anwar,  but 
something  between  the  two,  the  honest, 
unillusioned  expression  of  writers  aware  of 
their  own  individualities,  but  also  of  the  fact 
that,  as  one  of  them,  Asrul  Sani,  has  writ¬ 
ten,  “Each  verse,  each  fragment  we  publish 
is  a  piece  of  the  ‘making  of  a  new  Asian 
mind’  in  the  making.” 

Amsterdam 
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During  the  celebration  of  the  Univeriity  of  Sala- 
manca'i  seventh  centenary  honorary  dtKtoratcs  were 
conferred  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Michael  Lejeune  of  the  Sorbonne;  M.111  Leo¬ 
pold  Wagner,  a  German  university  professor  now  res¬ 
ident  in  Washington;  Joaquin  de  Carvalho  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra;  Lorenzo  Mossa  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pisa;  |os^  Rafael  Mendoza  of  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Caracas;  F.  A.  flenglein  of  the  Technical 
University  of  Karlsruhe;  Adolf  Dabelow  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maguncu  (Germany);  Hernani  Bastos  Mon- 
teiro  of  the  University  of  Oporto;  Honorto  Delgado  of 
the  University  of  San  FrancUco  of  Lima;  Maxiinino 
Correia  of  the  University  of  Coimbra.  The  following 
were  so  horuired  in  ahteniia:  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
president  and  founder  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America;  Antonio  Cicu  of  the  University  of  Bologna; 
Francesco  Carnelutti  of  the  University  of  Rome;  Felice 
Battaglu  of  the  University  of  Bologna;  Alfred  Ver- 
droM  of  the  University  of  Vienna;  Hans  Kelsen  of  the 
University  of  California;  Hermann  Staudingrr  of  the 
University  of  Fribourg,  Knut  Alder  of  the  University 
of  Cologne. 


The  Development  of 
Contemporary  Korean  Literature 

By  MARCEL  H.  GIUGLARIS 


"tt  jt  q%s.kh  literature?*  .  .  .  There’s 
really  not  much  to  tell.”  He  took 
sip  of  tea.  “Up  until  the  turn 
of  the  century  it  was  written  in  Chinese. 
From  1910  to  1945  everything  that  had  at 
the  same  time  some  literary  value  and  a 
reasonably  wide  appeal  was  made  available 
in  Korean.  Since  1945  everything  that  has 
been  published  in  Korean  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  literature.” 

It  is  thus  that  a  learned  Korean,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  at  the  University  of 
Pusan,  described  the  literary  situation  of 
his  stricken  country  as  we  sat  in  a  little 
“salon  intellectuel”  in  Pusan.  In  his  eyes 
there  was  a  glint  of  humor,  malice,  and  sad¬ 
ness  which  is  often  noticed  in  the  expression 
of  men  of  letters  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  jesting  tone  of  his  words  was  quite 
revealing,  explaining  in  part  why — as  far 
as  we  know — nothing  has  ever  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  Korean  literary  life  in  languages 
other  than  those  using  characters.  These 
same  words,  however,  masked  with  far  too 
much  modesty  the  fact  that  during  the 
course  of  the  past  few  decades  the  world 
had  witnessed  the  birth  and  heard  the  child¬ 
ish  babbling  of  what  may  one  day  be  called 
the  true  national  literature  of  Korea. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  Korea  was  a  Japa¬ 
nese  colony  and  Korean  was  a  practically 
forbidden  language.  This  had  been  the  situ¬ 
ation  for  twenty  years  and  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  for  almost  another  twenty.  The  last 
twenty-five  years  have  brought  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  to  Korea,  but,  given  the  high 

*Thu  article  it  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world't  various 
national  literatures  during  the  contemporary  period. 
— The  Editors. 


mortality  rate  of  its  population,  this  past 
quarter  century  has  scarcely  been  longer 
than  the  lifetime  of  one  generation  of  Ko¬ 
reans  who  were  born  slaves,  brought  up  as 
slaves,  and,  having  arrived  at  maturity, 
know  of  liberty  only  through  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  ruin  brought  about  by  its  defense. 

Because  of  these  particular  conditions 
plus  the  fact  that  this  essay  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  the  literature  of  a  country 
which  has  passed  almost  without  transition 
from  a  hermit-like  state  to  one  of  servitude 
and  from  servitude  to  war,  we  shall  en¬ 
large  its  scope  from  a  twenty-five  year  to  a 
fifty-year  span  in  order  to  cover  the  entire 
period,  including  the  beginnings  of  Korean 
literature. 


The  development  of  a  literature  demands 
that  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  chief 
among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  A  lan¬ 
guage  must  exist.  (2)  It  must  be  a  written 
language.  (3)  Those  who  use  it  must  have 
freedom  of  expression. 

Rarely  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  Ko¬ 
rea  has  even  one  of  these  conditions  been 
fulfilled. 

(i)  The  existence  of  the  language:  Ko¬ 
rean  was  forbidden  several  times  by  the 
Japanese.  The  young  Koreans  learned  only 
Japanese  in  school.  Newspapers  and  books 
were  printed  only  in  Japanese.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  approximately  twenty 
million  Koreans  of  their  national  language 
had  been  gained  by  their  resistance  to  the 
Japanese  authorities  and  by  the  small 
amount  of  instruction  in  the  family  which 
assured  to  each  Korean  at  least  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  his  own  spoken  lan¬ 
guage. 
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(2)  Literacy :  More  than  half  of  the  total 
population  of  Korea  is  illiterate.  Among 
those  Koreans  who  are  not,  there  is  only  a 
small  minority  who  are  able  to  write  in 
Korean  and  only  a  handful  of  literary  men 
who  have  always  considered  Korean  as  their 
literary  language. 

(3)  Freedom  of  expression:  This  wa.s 
practically  nonexistent  from  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  1945,  and  even 
now  in  both  North  and  South  Korea  such 
freedom  is  greatly  limited. 

Since  1945  thirty  million  Koreans  have 
been  divided  into  twenty  million  South  Ko¬ 
reans  and  ten  million  North  Koreans.  So 
we  see  thirty  million  blood  brothers  whom 
the  hazards  of  international  politics  have 
made  irreconcilable  enemies.  After  five 
years  of  cold  war  they  were  plunged  into 
a  three-year  hot  war  which  sought,  if  not 
the  extermination  of  the  two  struggling  Ko¬ 
rean  peoples,  at  least  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  two  sets  of  ideas  of  which  the  poor 
illiterate  North  and  South  Korean  peasants 
had  become  the  unwilling  embodiment. 

Where  in  such  heartbreaking  turmoil 
could  men  of  letters  still  capable  of  think¬ 
ing  normally  about  literary  problems  have 
taken  refuge  Where  could  those  same  men 
have  found  a  satisfying  literary  climate? 
The  majority  of  the  Koreans  whom  I  ques¬ 
tioned  answered  “nowhere"  and  nearly  all 
of  them  spoke  very  discouragingly  alx)ut 
the  {X)ssibility  of  my  being  able  to  find 
something  in  their  literature  really  worth 
talking  about.  Yet,  if  one  were  to  blot  out 
this  period  of  Korean  literary  life  there 
would  remain  no  trace  of  a  Korean  lit¬ 
erature  written  in  the  national  language. 
Therefore,  one  must  not  scorn  these  crumbs 
from  a  table  the  Koreans  have  served  for 
others.  These  very  crumbs  will  without 
doubt  be  considered  as  the  first  seeds  or 
even  the  first  manifestations  of  future  Kt>- 
rean  literature. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  four  following 
phases  of  Korean  literary  history: 


(1)  The  literary  birth  of  Korea  and  the 
formation  of  its  written  language. 

(2)  Its  development  under  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

(3)  The  quarrels  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  Pacific  war. 

(4)  The  war  in  Korea. 

T he  Birth  of  Korean  Literature : 

Up  until  the  end  of  the  monarchy  (1H94- 
95),  Korean  authors  wrote  only  in  Chinese, 
scorning  angul  (the  Korean  characters)  and 
the  vulgar  language,  that  is  to  .say,  the  na¬ 
tional  language.  What  they  had  been  writ¬ 
ing  for  centuries  was  in  Chinese,  with  Chi¬ 
nese  themes  and  forms  borrowed  from 
Mandarin  literature. 

Shortly  after  Korea  was  ojiened  to  the 
outside  world  by  the  Japanese  in  1H76  a 
reform  movement  arose  to  restore  usage  of 
angul  and  to  remove  from  it  the  stigma  of 
being  a  “style  of  writing  fit  only  for  women 
and  illiterates.”  The  first  works  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  were  translations  from  the  Japanese 
or  retranslations  from  the  Japanese  of 
Wester.T  books.  There  were  a  few  readap¬ 
tations  such  as  the  one  which  transformed 
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Le  Cid  into  a  play  full  of  Mandarins  and 
Victor  Hugo  into  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
system  imposed  by  Korean  royalty.  It  is  a 
rather  curious  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Ko¬ 
reans’  contact  with  the  Western  world  at 
that  time  was  furnished  by  Japan,  who  in¬ 
vited  Korean  students  to  her  universities 
to  acquaint  them  with  new  ideas.  It  was 
these  students  who  had  studied  in  Japan 
(primarily  those  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
seda  in  Tokyo)  who  became  the  first  writers 
in  the  Korean  language  and  the  founders 
of  the  new  philology.  The  very  first  names 
worthy  of  citation  are  without  doubt  those 
of  Lee  Kwan  SfX)n  and  Choe  Nam  Soun 
who  imfxirted  into  Korea  the  Japanese  ro¬ 
mantic  movement  of  the  Meiji  period  (1868- 
1912)  which  was  in  turn  based  on  Occi¬ 
dental  neo-Romanticism.  Japanese  works 
such  as  Wagahai  wa  nekp  de  aru  (“The 
Important  Man  That  I  Am  Is  a  Cat”)  of 
Natsume  Sriseki  became  mrnlels  for  the  Ko¬ 
reans.  To  sentimental  speculations  in  the 
Japanese  manner  they  added  sr>ciological 
appraisals  of  the  worth  of  the  old  regime 
and  meditations  on  human  feelings,  espe¬ 
cially  love.  “What  is  the  worth  of  genuine 
love  ?”  Lee  Kwan  Stwn  asked  himself,  thus 
ch(K>sing  his  |X)int  of  departure  for  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  long  standing  Korean  custom 
of  marriage  by  intermediaries.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  refi)rms  encouraged  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  were  shown  in  their  true  light,  the 
writers  asked  themselves  “What  is  the  val¬ 
ue  of  reforms.^”  and  they  never  arrived  at  a 
choice  between  servitude  to  Japan  and  the 
replunging  of  their  country  back  into  its 
former  hermit-like  existence. 

I.ee  Kwan  SfK)n  *'ublished  first  his  “Lack 
of  Pitv”  and  “A  Woman’s  Life.”  Choe  Nam 
Soun  specialized  in  (X)ems  with  social  im¬ 
plications.  Then,  both  of  them,  attracted  by 
the  new  culture,  staved  in  Japan,  the  for¬ 
mer  as  a  professor  of  literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Waseda,  the  latter  as  a  professor 
of  history.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
was  later  sent  to  Manchuria  to  the  “Renais¬ 
sance”  University  of  Mukden  during  the 
years  of  Japanese  occupation. 


The  Development  During  the  Japanese 
Occupation : 

Among  Asiatics  any  break  with  tradition 
is  inevitably  followed  by  a  pursuit  of  the 
“most  modern”  and  an  abandonment  of 
what  has  gone  before.  Lee  Kwan  Soon  and 
Choe  Nam  Soun  gained  students  who 
adopted  their  simple  style  of  writing  in  the 
vulgar  language  and  who  condemned  them 
as  representatives  of  an  outmoded  school. 
On  their  return  to  Japan  Kim  Nam  Chon, 
Ahn  Fe  Nam,  and  Lee  Tai  Jon  brought 
back  “Naturalism”  and  “Realism.”  For  psy¬ 
chological  analyses  and  srKial  messages  they 
substituted  descriptions  of  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  and  vices 
of  society.  Their  idol  was  Maupassant  who 
had  just  been  translated  into  Japanese  and 
their  public  changed  from  literary  men  to 
the  masses.  In  order  to  reach  the  latter, 
writers  converted  themselves  into  journal¬ 
ists  and  feuilletonistes.  Thanks  to  them  lit¬ 
erature  reached  the  people;  unfortunately 
it  reached  them  through  the  media  of  le 
roman  d  quatre  sous  and  so-called  prole¬ 
tarian  literature.  However,  it  must  be  said 
in  their  behalf  that  since  the  control  over 
Korea  exercised  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
had  become  complete,  writings  of  the  type 
VolupU  de  Ginza  were  about  the  only  ones 
that  could  pass  Japanese  censorship. 

A  few  young  authors  tried  during  the 
years  19^-36  to  effect  a  reaction  by  creating 
a  literary  review.  Moon  Jan  (“Syntax”),  the 
first  in  the  annals  of  Korean  literary  history. 
It  lived  for  two  years  and  presented  several 
interesting  offerings.  I^e  Yo  Sup  contrib¬ 
uted  an  unusual  little  short  story,  “Pow¬ 
dered  Flowers,”  Lee  San  an  essay,  “Wings,” 
and,  especially  worthy  of  note,  Kim  Dong 
Yi,  after  having  made  quite  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  critic,  published  “The  Sonata  Ap- 
passionata”  which  was  considered  as  the 
manifesto  of  the  Korean  naturalist  school. 
There  also  appeared  in  Moon  Jan  transla¬ 
tions  of  Western  works  several  of  which 
were  made  directly  from  German,  French, 
and  Russian.  There  was  even  a  touch  of 
Impressionism  furnished  by  Ki  Kwan 
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Jhung  who  sought  inspiration  from  French 
poets  and  even  more,  as  he  said,  “chez  les 
latins.” 

During  the  war  with  China,  the  Japanese 
tightened  the  restrictions  against  the  use 
of  Korean,  and  especially  against  its  use  as 
a  literary  medium.  The  writers  were  either 
reduced  to  silence  or  sent  to  the  front  as 
war  correspondents  or  propagandists.  The 
night  of  great  silence  lasted  almost  ten  years, 
brightened  only  very  feebly  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “Gaslight,”  a  book  of  poems  by  Ki 
Kwan  Jhung  which  was  published  during 
the  war. 

After  the  War  in  the  Pacific: 

Korea  burst  all  of  a  sudden  and  passed 
from  an  atmosphere  of  thought  control  to 
anarchy.  At  this  time  there  existed  four  hun¬ 
dred  political  parties  and  several  thousand 
organizations  of  all  sorts.  The  literary 
world  was  shot  through  with  them.  Lit¬ 
erary  output  ran  into  thousands  of  items, 
most  of  which  were  quite  worthless. 

Let  us  try  to  discern  the  two  main  cur¬ 
rents  in  this  stream  of  confusion:  that  of 
pure  literature,  and  that  of  litthature  en- 
gagSe  which  bound  itself  to  politics.  “Art 
in  the  service  of  beauty,”  proclaimed  Kim 
Dong  Ni,  author  of  the  naturalist  manifesto 
in  1936.  “Art  in  the  service  of  labor,”  coun¬ 
tered  Kim  Dong  Son  who  chose  to  follow 
the  ideas  of  the  Japanese  literary  Marxist, 
Kudahara.  Endless  discussions  followed. 
Both  united  to  condemn  capitalist  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  and  to  prtKlaim  the  right 
of  literature  to  be  independent,  but  for  Kim 
Dong  Son  liberty  and  Marxism  were  in¬ 
separable.  For  Kim  Dong  Ni  liberty  could 
not  suffer  any  such  impediment,  it  could 
only  be  a  spiritual  and  moral  force.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  he  was  less  skilled  as  a 
debater  than  Kim  Dr)ng  Son.  At  the  time 
he  was  publishing.  North  Korean  literature, 
as  well  as  that  of  South  Korea,  was  nour¬ 
ished  almost  entirely  by  propaganda.  The 
writers  formed  groups  that  the  Communists 
were  quick  to  exploit  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  the  South;  they  were  drawn  to  the 


Left,  rallying  under  the  banner  of  anti- 
Americanism. 

These  were  among  the  most  prominent: 
Lim  Hwa,  who  published  a  l>ook  of  poetry, 
“Selections,”  at  Pyong  Yang;  Lee  Ta  i  J  hung, 
the  first  version  of  whose  “Tour  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.”  had  the  ill  luck  to  displease 
Communist  censors  and  to  be  condemned 
as  sentimentalist.  It  was  republished  under 
the  title  of  “Return  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,” 
which  brought  about  the  retirement  of  its 
author  from  literary  life.  It  is  said  that  he 
now  practices  law  in  North  Korea.  There 
were  also  Ahn  Fe  Nam,  who  brought  out 
a  critical  edition  of  Flaubert;  Kim  Nam 
Chon;  Hong  Hyong  Yi,  who  was  first  di¬ 
rector  of  the  fraternity  of  writers  and  then 
minister  of  national  education  of  North 
Korea;  and  Lee  Hwan  Jhung,  who  became 
director  of  “The  People’s  Journal  of  North 
Korea.” 

What  with  North  Korea  promising  writ¬ 
ers  privileges  and  certain  economic  guar¬ 
antees,  they  emigrated  en  masse  during  the 
years  1947-48.  During  this  time  the  South 
Korean  government  arrested  and  threw  in¬ 
to  prison  those  who  remained  until  such 
time  as  they  should  experience  a  change  of 
heart.  These  included  a  few  notable  men  of 
letters  such  as  Lee  Bong  Kw)  and  Pak  Tae 
Hwan,  lx)th  of  whom  “im[X)rtcd  American¬ 
ism”  without  lx;Iieving  in  it  too  much  and 
who  translated  Arch  of  Triumph,  Death 
and  Nodds,  Nights  and  Days,  exposing 
problems  of  humanism  and  desires  of  the 
human  heart.  Sartre  began  to  be  known 
through  the  translations  of  a  drxrtor,  Song 
Byong  Shik,  who  was  also  a  leisure-time 
literary  critic.  Im  nausee  and  Le  mur  were 
rather  well  received. 

Poetry  also  tended  toward  the  modern, 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  collection 
“Health.”  It  was  directed  by  Pak  Tckj  Chin 
and  took  as  its  symlKil  the  warmth  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  inspired  by  the  first  poem,  “Song 
of  the  Sun.”  A  new  critic,  Cho  Ji  Yung, 
sought  to  define  the  problems  of  humanity 
and  those  of  artistic  [)urity.  He  emerged  as 
the  leader  of  the  anti-Marxist  movement. 
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The  theater  alst)  experienced  its  revolu¬ 
tion,  It  broke  with  Chinese  tradition  under 
the  influence  of  Ham  Che  Dok  and  Yu  Chi 
Jhin  who  was  director  of  the  National  The¬ 
ater  of  Pusan.  Ik)th  had  studied  in  Japan; 
they  endeavored  to  imitate  the  modern 
Japanese  theater.  Yu  Chi  Jhin  wrote  “The 
Story  of  a  Patriotic  Former  Trooper”  and 
“The  Prince  of  Mahi.”  Ham  Che  Dcik  first 
published  “Tong  Srmg”  (story  of  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  who  never  knew  his  father  and 
whose  sensual  mother  left  him  in  front  of 
a  priest’s  hfime),  then  “The  South  Korean 
Partisans  Fighting  Against  the  Capitalists.” 
Hounded  by  the  police,  both  fled  to  North 
Korea,  the  former  keeping  his  faith  in  the 
precepts  of  Stanislavsky,  the  latter  aban¬ 
doning  it.  At  the  same  time  three  of  the 
most  im{x)rtant  South  Korean  refugees  in 
North  Korea  had  l)een  accused  of  senti¬ 
mentalism.  Lee  Tai  Jhung,  Lim  Hwa,  and 
Ahn  Fe  Nam  tried  to  re-enter  South  Korea 
but  that  government  was  distrustful  of  their 
motives  and  so  they  stayed  in  the  North. 

Since  the  Korean  War: 

Literature  became  once  again  what  it  had 
been  under  the  Japanese:  a  weapon  of  war. 
In  North  Korea  the  situation  hardly 


changed  from  what  it  had  been  during  the 
period  from  1945-50.  The  writers  there 
strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  obedience  and 
patriotism.  In  South  Korea  literary  effort 
was  largely  forbidden.  Those  few  works 
that  found  favor  with  the  board  of  censor¬ 
ship  could  not  be  printed  for  lack  of  funds, 
publishers  not  being  willing  to  risk  money 
on  propaganda  items  which  would  make 
the  public  sulky.  The  only  event  worthy  of 
note  in  1952  was  a  presentation  of  Sartre’s 
Les  mains  sales  in  Pusan.  There  are  scarce¬ 
ly  any  writers  worthy  of  consideration  still 
left  on  the  scene,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Lee  Mrxjn  Yong,  former  member  of  the 
realist  schcxil,  who  became  a  colonel  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  education  and 
morale  of  the  naval  forces.  He  writes  stories 
dealing  with  the  family  and  romans 
d' amour. 

Korean  men  of  letters  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  cafes  of  Seoul  (such  as  The  Kuten, 
whose  patrons  have  classical  tendencies)  or 
of  Pusan  (The  Renaissance,  The  Seven 
Stars,  Figaro)  where  they  listen  to  good 
music  from  worn-out  records,  regret  their 
own  inarticulateness,  speak  of  Camus  and 
Sartre,  and  sip  tea  with  leaves  swimming 
in  it.  Seoul 
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The  publishing  firm  of  Editorial  Kraft  celebrated  its 
ninetieth  birthday  on  May  4th,  1954.  In  1864  Guillermo 
Kraft,  a  native  of  Brunswick  who  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  training  in  Germany  and  France,  opened 
his  lithographic  studio  in  Buenos  ,\ires.  His  first  ef¬ 
forts  went  to  translating  Argentine  works  of  the  period. 
He  labored  without  adequate  help,  manipulating  the 
hand  press  and  engraving  tools  himself.  Through  the 
years,  however,  he  built,  with  persistence,  talent,  and 
organization,  the  foundations  of  what  is  still  the  Guil¬ 
lermo  Kraft  Publishing  Company,  handed  down  from 
father  to  sun  through  several  generations.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  at  the  German  cemetery  here  on  the 
morning  of  May  4th,  1954. 
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The  “Center  of  Maugham  Studies,”  founded  in 
1950  by  Prof.  Klaus  W.  |onas  of  Rutgers  University, 
is  seeking  information — pictorial  or  prose — concerning 
W.  Somerset  Maugham,  either  published  or  unpub 
lished.  The  collection  already  possesses  most  of  Mau¬ 
gham's  works  in  English  and  translations  into  fifteen 
langiuges,  plus  many  newspaper  clippings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  will  serve  biographers,  bibliographers, 
and  enquirers  from  various  interest  viewpoints.  Two 
studies  by  the  founder  of  the  Onter,  Professor  |onas, 
The  Maugham  Enigma  and  Maugham  and  America, 
present  an  anthology  of  representative  appreciations 
of  the  writer's  work  and  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
bis  impact  on  America  and  Americans  on  him. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Brahma 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Ktncrson 
(German  Version  by  (ierhard  Friedrich) 
Glaubt  auch  der  Morderer,  dass  er  erschlagt, 
scheint  dem  Erschlagenen  das  Totsein  schwer, 
so  wissen  sie  nicht,  wie  sich  dies  vertragt: 
Bestehen,  Obergang  und  Wiederkehr. 

Was  fern  liegt  und  vergessen,  ist  mir  nah; 
der  Schatten  folgt  dem  Sonnenlichte  bei; 
entthronte  Gotter  sind  noch  immer  da; 
und  Ruhm  und  Schande  gelten  einerlei. 

Der  rechnet  wahrlich  falsch,  wer  mich  vergissl, 
denn  auch  die  Flucht  bleibt  Flug,  von  mir 

beschwingt; 

sogar  des  Zweiflers  tiefster  Zweifel  ist 
wie  Ix)hgesang,  den  der  Brahmane  singt. 

Die  starken  Gotter,  sehnend,  suchen  mich; 
vergebens  sehnen  sich  die  Heilig-Siel)en; 
du  aber,  von  den  Himmeln  wende  dich, 
das  Gute  hier  zu  Bnden  und  zu  liel^en. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  1866-1954 

By  Roberto  G,  Sinchez 
The  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist  was  born  in 
Madrid  and  was  a  madrilefio  through  and 
through.  But  both  his  city  and  his  Spain  have 
changed.  The  city  that  he  fitted  into  so  well 
was  the  Madrid  of  the  1910’s  with  its  exciting 
literary  caf^  life,  its  comfortable  society  that 
incessantly  aped  the  rest  of  Europe,  free  to  be 
both  adult  and  childish  in  its  imitation.  Bena- 
vente  belonged  to  and  reflected  a  city  which 
strove  for  modern  sophistication,  a  city  that 
is  no  more.  And  it  is  there  that  he  died  on 
July  14,  1954,  at  the  age  of  87. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  accounts  tell 
us,  he  was  captured  in  Valencia  by  Franco 
forces  and  was  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  allowed  to  remain.  He  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment  on  Atocha  street  and  went  hack  to  the 
task  of  writing.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was 
really  pleased  with  the  changes.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  he  wanted  peace  and  was  willing  to  show 
conformity  with  the  new  state  of  affairs.  His 
plays,  which  continued  to  pour  unchecked, 
often  reflected  the  new  way.  His  ideas,  which 
were,  it  is  sad  to  confess,  never  very  deeply 
felt,  could  change  at  will  and  convenience. 

Few  men  have  been  so  greatly  honored  in 
their  lifetime,  and  this  to  the  very  end.  The 
members  of  the  Generation  of  ’98  welcomed 
him  into  their  group.  He  shared  neither  their 


devotion  to  art  nor  their  passionate  search  for 
the  meaning  of  things  Spanish.  But  his  caustic 
wit,  his  cosmopolitanism,  his  poise,  and  above 
ail  his  own  brand  of  individualism,  endeared 
him  to  the  group.  Thus  it  was  that  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  those  early  years  championed  many 
of  his  plays. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1912.  In  1922  he  was  given  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  a  distinction  awarded 
only  one  other  Spaniard  (Echegaray,  also  a 
dramatist,  shared  the  honor  with  the  Proven(;ai 
poet  Mistral).  His  plays  were  successful  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  It  was  with  The  Bonds  of 
Interest  that  the  Theater  Guild  of  New  York 
opened  its  doors.  He  was  still  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  Spanish  stage  during  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  in  1944  Generalissimo  Franco  deco 
rated  him  with  the  highest  honor  given  a  man 
of  letters,  the  Grand  Cross  of  Alfonso  X.  In¬ 
deed,  Benavente  was  “el  nino  mimado,”  the 
spoiled  darling  of  Spanish  literature. 

The  bibliography  to  date  on  the  dramatist 
is  large,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  favorable  if  not 
exuberant  in  its  acclaim.  But  Benavente  also 
had  critics,  and  it  is  with  the  justice  of  their 
attacks,  the  fairness  of  this  criticism,  that  we 
should  be  concerned.  His  death  need  be  no  cue 
for  a  chorus  of  praise:  He  was  praised  enough. 
But  it  does  suggest  a  time  for  re-examination. 

There  are  indeed  plenty  of  reasons  to  find 
fault  with  the  work  of  Benavente.  His  plays 
cannot  stand  close  analysis,  and  yet  he  was 
clever  enough  to  deceive  many  intelligent  jieo- 
ple.  John  Garrett  Underhill,  who  translated 
his  plays  into  English,  championed  him  in  this 
country  during  the  Twenties,  and  only  in  195? 
an  off- Broadway  group  presented  The  Bonds 
of  Interest  with  the  solemn  air  of  one  who  is 
offering  a  novel  piece  of  avant-garde.  Ameri¬ 
can  criticism  has  seen  him  in  better  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  person  of  |ohn  Gassner.  In  his  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Drama  he  calls  T he  Bonds  of  Inter¬ 
est  “a  brilliant  trifle  about  matters  that  are  not 
trifles,”  And  of  the  social  satirical  plays  that 
astounded  and  pleased  Madrid  audiences  he 
has  this  to  say:  “In  their  morlern  investiture 
Benavente’i  realistic  satires  are  clever  but 
mild.” 

Benavente  has  been  called  “the  Bernard 
Shaw  of  Spain.”  TEere  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  live  up  to  the  title,  but 
Spain,  even  the  Spain  of  that  earlier  era,  of¬ 
fered  no  climate  for  Shaws.  The  Spanish  dra¬ 
matist  wrote  to  the  day  of  his  death  (in  1950, 
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at  the  age  of  84,  he  gave  the  theater  season 
four  new  plays),  but  unlike  Shaw  he  had  his 
say,  if  he  had  anything  really  worth  saying, 
by  1900.  In  short,  Benavente  was  no  thinker. 

All  this  may  seem  harsh,  but  fair  critics  of 
Benavente  have  based  their  censure  on  it. 
Theire  is  little  that  can  be  opposed  to  their  ar¬ 
gument.  But  if  Benavente  was  no  thinker  he 
was  a  sensitive  man  of  the  theater  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  craftsman.  Tliis  is  something  too  often 
ignored  by  his  critics  and  not  examined  with 
enough  care  by  his  followers.  It  was  he  who 
brought  to  the  Spanish  stage  all  the  currents 
of  the  European  theater  of  that  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  In  most  of  his  works  (he  wrote 
around  two  hundred)  he  may  have  practiced 
a  quick  formula,  as  many  claim,  hut  he  is  the 
author  of  three  unquestionably  fine  plays: 
Sefiora  Ama  is  sensitive  and  admirably  con¬ 
structed;  the  theatricality  of  The  Bonds  of  In¬ 
terest  is  ingenious  and  charming;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  La  Malquerida  (produced  in 
New  York  as  The  Passion  Flower)  is  a  power¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  melodrama,  a  landmark  in 
the  modern  Spanish  theater.  The  censure, 
however,  has  continued,  and  on  different 
grounds.  His  political  shifting  has  infuriated 
some  (he  wrote  Oracidn  a  Rusia,  a  praise  of 
Russia,  in  1932,  and  a  merciless  condemnation 
of  the  Spanish  Republic,  Aves  y  pdjaros,  in 
1940),  but  this  is  more  a  criticism  of  the  man 
than  his  work. 

What  should  be  examined  and  can  be  op¬ 
posed  are  attacks  such  as  those  made  hy  Jos^ 
Vila  Selma  in  a  study  of  the  dramatist  pulv 
lished  in  Madrid  only  two  years  ago.  His 
hook,  Benavente,  fin  de  siglo,  is  a  scathing 
denunciation  of  his  work  measured  against  a 
Catholic  morality  that  is  sometimes  the  basis 
for  literary  evaluation  in  the  Spain  of  today. 
The  man  who  was  decorated  by  Franco  in 
1944  is  denounced  by  a  moralist  of  the  regime 
eight  years  later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  way  the  Franco  government  has  honored 
Benavente  that  arouses  Vila’s  indignation.  A 
man  cannot  prove  his  allegiance  to  our  cause, 
he  declares  in  his  preface,  merely  by  writing 
an  Aves  y  pdjaros.  particularly  when  the  play 
was  preceded  by  a  Santa  Rusia.  In  other  words, 
Vila  refuses  to  admit  Benavente  into  the  new 
fold  and  combats  all  who  would  accept  him. 
The  political  implications  of  all  this  are  ob¬ 
vious  and  beside  the  point.  What  is  important 
is  the  position  that  the  critic  takes  in  regard 
to  the  world  of  the  plays. 

Vila  finds  himself  in  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  of  agreeing  with  RamiSn  P^rez  de  Ayala, 
an  ardent  Republican  now  in  exile  and  the 
most  severe  critic  of  Benavente  during  the 


height  of  the  dramatist’s  career.  P^rez  de 
Ayala  attacked  the  falseness,  the  superficiality 
of  Benavente ’s  plays.  He  found  his  skepticism 
and  cynicism  irritating.  He  believed  him  to  be 
acute  in  a  satire  that  delighted  in  pointing  out 
the  weaknesses  of  others  and  incapable  of  a 
true  moral  satire,  one  that,  having  in  mind  a 
norm  of  perfection,  tries  to  correct  those  very 
weaknesses.  In  short,  P^rez  de  Ayala  touched 
upon  that  sensitive  Benaventine  sore  spot:  the 
dramatist’s  lack  of  depth. 

All  this  Vila  concurs  with  and  even  quotes. 
He  carries  still  further  P^rez  de  Ayala’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  ready-made  sentimentality  of  the 
plays.  He  shows  how  these  characters,  self- 
centered  and  worshippers  of  the  cult  of  the 
individual,  confuse  the  heart  with  the  mind, 
feeling  with  reason.  To  Vila  this  feeling,  or 
sentimiento,  is  one  that  remains  irreligious 
because  it  has  chosen  man  as  its  focus,  and  he 
finds  this  spiritual  barrenness  something  im¬ 
possible  to  tolerate.  His  observations  are  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  documented.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  that  is  penetrating  and  just  in 
his  comments,  but  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
that  accompanies  them  always  destroys  their 
effect.  To  him  this  is  all  wrong  not  because  it 
is  a  frivolous  and  empty  way  of  life  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unorthodox.  Benavente  should  be 
burned  at  the  stake,  not  for  being  superficial 
but  for  being  a  heretic. 

To  say  that  Benavente’s  plays  are  immoral, 
as  Vila  does,  is  to  take  the  position  that  the 
Spain  of  the  Thirties  was  also  immoral  (a  po¬ 
sition  he  undoubtedly  takes),  and  this  is  some¬ 
thing  that  only  history  decides.  Further  still, 
he  commits  the  error  of  overestimating  the 
dramatist’s  influence  upon  his  society  without 
considering  the  logical  influence  that  this  so¬ 
ciety  had  upon  him.  Tfie  critic  sees  the  youth 
of  those  years,  innocent  and  misguided  chil¬ 
dren,  being  slowly  misshaped  by  the  Bena¬ 
ventine  dialogue. 

P^rez  de  Avala  criticized  Benavente’s  work 
for  lacking  human  values,  but  Vila  Selma  de¬ 
nounces  him  for  lacking  human  values  of  a 
very  special  kind:  of  a  kind  that  would  have 
made  Benavente  not  only  untrue  to  himself 
but  to  much  of  the  Spanish  reality  of  his  time. 
Even  P^rez  de  Ayala  retracted  much  of  what 
he  said  of  Benavente  when  in  the  1940  preface 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  collected  critical  es¬ 
says  he  wrote:  “In  this  book,  T-as  mdscaras,  1 
have  made  a  few  judgments  on  the  dramatic 
labors  of  Senor  Benavente,  manv  of  which  I 
repent  ...”  And  later  he  explained  his  rea¬ 
son  for  the  change  when  he  asked  himself 
whether  Benavente’s  concept  of  theater  was 
wrong.  It  was  the  concept  of  his  epoch,  he  con- 
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eluded,  and  a  man  must  be  true  to  his  epoch 
if  he  is  to  be  true  to  history. 

Now  that  the  author  of  The  Bonds  of  In¬ 
terest  is  no  more,  this  is  a  thought  for  us  to 
remember.  If  I  have  dwelt  at  any  length  on 
this  last  critical  assault  upon  Benavente  it  is 
because  it  not  only  makes  evident  the  dangers 
of  a  narrow  perspective,  but,  more  important, 
because  the  argument  suggests  indirectly  a  re¬ 
warding  task  that  is  yet  to  be  done.  If  most  of 
Benavente’s  theater  is  frail  as  literature,  it  is 
rich  as  a  mirror  of  a  particular  spiritual  and 
social  confusion.  Therefore  today,  when  the 
changing  values  of  Liberalism  are  being  exam¬ 
ined,  when  what  we  have  come  to  know  as 
“modern  ideas”  are  coming  under  careful  scru¬ 
tiny,  the  Spain  of  Benavente ’s  plays  offers  a 
fascinating  picture  of  a  society  lost  between 
faith  and  nihilism.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has 
carefully  analyzed  this  crisis  as  it  affected  all 
of  Eurojje  in  his  fine  book.  Modernism  in 
Modern  Drama.  This,  too,  can  be  done  for 
Spain  through  a  stern  and  objective  study  of 
her  leading  modern  dramatist. 

Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  is  that  Benavente 
now  belongs  to  literary  history.  His  work  must 
l>e  seen  without  the. prejudice  of  politics  or 
the  arched  eyebrows  of  the  New  Critic.  I  am 
convinced  we  can  do  the  man  no  greater  honor 
than  that. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Theodor  Kramer,  Poet  in  Exile 
By  Harry  Zohn 

Nicht  fiirs  Sut$e,  nur  fiirt  Scharfe 
und  fiiri  Bittre  bin  ich  da; 
tchlaa',  ihr  I.eute,  nicht  die  Harfe, 

•piel*  die  Ziehharmonika  .  .  . 

In  these  words  the  Austrian  lyric  poet  Thetnlor 
Kramer,  long  an  exile  in  England,  has  sum¬ 
med  up  his  poetic  mission  and  quality.  I  le 
wants  to  be  the  voice  of  the  inarticulate,  the 
hitter,  the  underprivileged.  Tramps,  cripples, 
prostitutes,  alcoholics,  beggars,  barmaids, 
woodsmen,  peasants,  street  cleaners,  section- 
hands,  and  many  similar  types  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  his  poetry.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  original  poets  of  the  emigration. 
Kramer  lives  today  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Because  of  the  strong  socio-psychological  ori¬ 
entation,  the  peculiar  realism,  coarseness,  and 
“drastic”  quality  of  his  output,  and  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  giving  lyric  treatment  to  despair, 
exhaustion,  depression,  decay,  and  futility,  it 
may  be  argued  that  Kramer’s  poetry  is  based 
on  an  essentially  unpoetic  principle.  To  the  .ac¬ 
cusation  of  being  an  Asphaltliterat,  Kramer 
has  replied:  “Ich  hoffe  sehr,  dass  ich  unter  an- 
derem  auch  ein  Asphaltdichter  bin,  ein  Koh- 


lenrutschendichter,  ein  Stundenhoteldichter, 
ein  Biicherwartdichter,  ein  Press-  und  Sauf- 
dichter.” 

Born  in  1897  at  NiederhoIIabrunn,  l^wer 
Austria,  as  the  son  of  a  country  doctor,  Kra¬ 
mer  has  always  had  a  strong  clinical  interest 
in  disease.  “Ich  bin  praktischer  Patient  der 
gesamten  Ileilkunde,”  he  says  of  himself;  in¬ 
deed,  his  illnesses  have  strongly  shaped  his 
work  in  recent  years.  Kramer  is  careful  to 
point  out,  however,  that  he  became  a  prey  to 
disease  only  after  a  healthy  youth  and  years  of 
abundant  living.  This  explains  the  exuberance 
of  his  earlier  work,  particularly  the  nature 
pieces  and  songs  of  wandering,  for  Kramer  is 
essentially  an  Erlebnisdichter.  Some  of  his 
l>est  and  most  memorable  work  is  contained  in 
Die  Gaunerzinf^e  for  which  he  received  the 
Lyril(preis  of  the  City  of  Vienna  in  1928.  For 
the  volume  Wir  lagen  in  Wolhynien  im  Mo- 
rast  (1931)  he  was  awarded  the  Julius  Reich 
Prize.  (This  book  also  received  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  Robert  Neumann  parody!)  Kalen- 
darium  appeared  in  1930,  and  Mit  der  Zieh- 
harmonil(a  in  1936.  In  August  of  1939  Kramer 
emigrated  to  England  and  eventually  became  a 
British  subject.  Since  1943  he  has  been  the 
librarian  of  the  County  Technical  College  at 
CJuildford,  Surrey.  While  in  exile  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  volumes;  Verhannt  aus  Gsterreich 
( 1943),  Die  untere  Schen/(e  ( 1946),  and  Wien 
1918.  Die  griinen  Kader  (1946).  In  1947  he 
received  the  literature  prize  of  the  ^ster- 
reichische  Liga  fiir  die  Vereinigten  Nationen. 
However,  it  is  symptomatic  of  Kramer’s  pres¬ 
ent  situation  that,  following  the  defection  of 
an  Austrian  firm,  he  has  been  unable  to  find 
a  publisher  for  his  collection  Ijoh  der  Ver- 
zweiflung  which  he  considers  to  be  his  ma- 
turest  and  most  characteristic  work. 

Kramer  has  written  lyric  poetry  exclusively; 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  prose.  At  its  best, 
his  poetry  has  ah  unmistakable  bitter-sweet, 
earthy  quality  and  an  unforgettable  sound. 
His  cabaret-type  jx)em$  rank  with  the  best 
BdnheUieder  of  Wedekind,  Brecht,  Mehring, 
Ringelnatz,  and  Tucholsky.  Kramer’s  poetry 
is  markedly  Austrian  in  flavor  and  rich  in  fig¬ 
ures;  the  prevalence  of  regionalisms  and  dia¬ 
lect  expressions  makes  it  virtually  untranslat¬ 
able.  Many  of  his  more  recent  poems  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  sort  of  Unmutston,  mirroring  the 
poet’s  great  disillusionment  and  bitterness. 
Some  of  these  poems  are  exceedingly  grim, 
coarse,  shameless,  and  unlovely;  they  contrast' 
strangely  with  fender  and  delicate  poems  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  same  periml.  TTie  clinicallv  frank 
sexual  poems  are  unprintable;  still  others  are 
banal  in  subject  matter  and  diction.  But  Kra- 
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mcr  continues  to  write  “drastic”  poems,  say¬ 
ing:  “Ich  kann  nicht  Rosinen  klauben,  zumal 
tneine  Kuchen  eher  ein  Kletzenbrot  sind.” 
liis  obsession  with  infirmity  and  death,  the 
extremes  of  youth  and  old  age,  his  boundless 
sympathy  with  all  creatures,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  are  reflected  in  some  of  his  best  poems  of 
recent  years,  like  “Der  alte  Kater,”  “Das  Kon- 
sulat,”  “Auf  unsern  toten  Hund,”  “Nacht  in 
Soho,”  “Ixib  des  Pubs,”  “Fiir  die  kurze 
Spanne  Zeit,”  “Spates  Lied,”  “Die  alte  Kost- 
frau,”  “Das  Lied  vom  Gras,”  and  “Einsamer 
Sonntag.”  Kramer  has  coined  the  term  Stadt- 
schajt  for  his  haunting  poems  of  city  life.  He 
likes  to  write  in  series,  as  evidenced  by  cycles 
like  Alter  Dorfdol^tor  and  Mein  Schuler  Peter. 
A  type  of  poem  that  Kramer  has  favored  of 
late  consists  of  utterances  that  illuminate  and 
supplement  each  other;  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Cxjventry  Patmore,  the  poet  probes  in- 
terf)erson.nl  relationshipn  from  various  .ingles 
by  giving  voice,  alternately,  to  each  participant 
in  such  a  relationship. 

The  quality  of  Kramer’s  recent  output  is 
curiously  uneven;  the  poet  lacks  the  patience, 
leisure,  and  detachment  to  polish  his  work. 
He  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
an  audience,  although  his  work  does  appear 
in  a  few  recent  anthologies,  notably  Eric 
Singer’s  revised  Bdnl^elbuch,  and  in  a  variety 
of  journals.  The  Heiml^ehr  des  Rurgenldndert 
sequence  from  Die  untere  Schenl{e  has  been 
given  a  choral  setting,  and  occasionally  Kra¬ 
mer’s  poetry  is  read  over  the  radio.  Still,  lit¬ 
erary  England  has  taken  little  notice  of  him — 
the  aged  writer  Eleanor  Farjeon  is  one  of  his 
few  literary  friends  there — and  he  has  but  few 
propagators  in  Austria,  the  young  poet  Mi¬ 
chael  (lUttenbrunner  being  the  most  active. 
Kramer,  then,  is  a  good  example  of  a  oncc- 
prominent  (Kiet  in  an  essentially  unpoetic  age 
who  keeps  on  creating  in  an  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  original  way  despite  little  joy  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Resignedly  he  says:  “Mein  Ge- 
schmack  und  der  Zeitgeschmack  werden  nicht 
mehr  zusammenkommen.”  Rut  his  poetic 
voice  certainly  remains  worth  hearing. 

Brandeis  University 

The  Indiana  Conference  on  Oriental- 

Western  IJterary  Relations 
A  Conference  on  Oriental-Western  Literary 
Relations,  planned  by  the  Modern  language 
Association  C-onference  Group  on  Oriental- 
Western  Literary  Relations  and  financed  by 
Indiana  University,  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  was  held  at  Indiana  University  June 


28-July  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
to  bring  together  modern  language  scholars 
and  teachers,  and  Orientalists.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  was  proposed  by  Mortimer  Graves,  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  of  the  ACLS,  and  represented 
a  culmination  of  two  years  of  effort  by  the 
MLA  group  to  stimulate  interest  among  com- 
paratists  and  general  students  of  literature 
in  Oriental  letters  and  to  encourage  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Oriental  material  in  World  literature 
courses.  John  W.  Ashton,  Vice-President  of 
Indiana  University,  presided  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence;  the  directors  were  Horst  Frenz,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Comparative  Literature,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  G.  L,  Anderson,  University  of 
Maryland,  editor  of  Literature  East  and  West, 
the  newsletter  of  the  MLA  group. 

TTiree  main  themes  dominated  the  pro¬ 
gram:  Oriental  poetics,  modern  Oriental  liter¬ 
ature,  and  problems  of  teaching  and  transla¬ 
tion.  The  papers  on  poetics  were  especially  pre¬ 
pared  to  introduce  the  non-Orientalist  literary 
scholar  to  the  technical  aspects  of  four  Orien¬ 
tal  poetics:  Chinese  (John  L.  Bishop,  Harvard 
University),  Arabic  (G.  E.  von  Grunebaum, 
University  of  Chicago),  Sanskrit  (Daniel  H. 
H.  Ingalls,  Harvard  University),  and  Japanese 
(Richard  N.  McKinnon,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington).  The  world-wide  nature  of  contempo¬ 
rary  literature  was  stressed  in  papers  on  mod¬ 
ern  Chinese  literature  (Yi-tsi  Mei,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts),  Arabic  (Kermit  Schoonover, 
American  University,  Cairo),  Bengali  (Budd- 
hadeva  Jfose,  Calcutta),  and  Japanese  (Joseph 
K.  Yamagiwa,  University  of  Michigan). 
Problems  of  scholarship  in  East-West  relations 
were  discussed  at  a  forum  chaired  by  Arnold 
Rowbothem  (University  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley).  John  W.  Morrison  (University  of  Ne¬ 
vada),  assisted  by  Wu<hi  IJu  (Hartwick  Col¬ 
lege)  and  G.  L.  Anderson,  presided  at  a  forum 
on  problems  of  translation  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  college  course  offerings.  A  discussion 
session  on  teaching  was  chaired  by  Jeremy 
Ingalls  (Rockford  College),  assisted  by  Ernst 
Erich  Noth  (University  of  Oklahoma)  and 
Kurt  F.  I^idecker  (Mary  Washington  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia). 

An  evening  lecture  on  Chinese  literature  by 
Achilles  Fang  (Harvard  University),  two  lec¬ 
tures  on  Chinese  philosophy  and  literature  by 
Y.  P.  Mei  (Princeton  University),  Oriental 
movies,  and  an  art  exhibit  were  attended  by  the 
delegates.  The  publication  of  the  papers  is 
scheduled  for  early  in  19S5.  Various  projects 
planned  at  the  Conference  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  Oriental  literature  in  translation 
are  actively  under  way. 
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X  Raymond  Brulez.  Andri  Terval.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1954.  169  pages.  2.50  fl. 
Brulez’s  purpose  is  to  present  an  introduction 
to  a  life  of  equanimity.  To  achieve  this  he 
takes  a  child  from  babyhood,  showing  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  heredity  and  environment  (espe¬ 
cially  sexually)  which  in  turn  makes  the  boy 
the  man  he  becomes. 

Van  Duinker ken’s  designation  of  Brulez  as 
“the  greatest  living  master  of  irony  in  the 
Netherlands”  certainly  is  supported  here. 

The  editor  of  the  Niruu>  Vlaams  Tijdschrift 
(currently  director  of  the  Flemish  broadcasts 
over  the  Belgian  national  radio  network)  pre¬ 
sents  this  supplement  to  his  Het  Huts  te  Bor- 
gen  (1950).  Reaction  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  One  is  carefully  psy¬ 
choanalyzed. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

Martin  Buber.  Hinweise.  Zurich.  Manesse. 
1953.  348  pages.  13.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  collection  of  thirty-two  critical  and  often 
sublime,  yet  not-too-well-known  essays  writ¬ 
ten  between  1909  (in  Germany)  and  1953  (in 
Israel)  by  Buber,  the  great  Jewish  thinker 
(and  winner  of  the  German  Book  Trade’s 
Peace  Prize  for  1953).  Among  the  essays  are 
deep  discussions  about  philosophy,  religion, 
aesthetics,  and  recent  politics;  and  there  are 
splendid  biographical  sketches  of  Lao-tse  and 
Tschang-tse,  Alfred  Mombert,  Moritz  Hei- 
mann,  Franz  Rosenzweig,  Gustav  Landauer, 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  etc.  These  essays  mirror 
the  mystical  personality  of  a  writer  who  has 
been  tireless  in  his  search  for  truth. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ferreira  de  Castro.  Terras  de  Son  ho.  Sao 
Paulo.  Saraiva.  1952.  195  pages.  Cr.  10$. 
Ferreira  de  Castro,  one  of  Portugal’s  outstand¬ 
ing  contemporary  novelists  {A  Selva,  Rmi- 
grantes,  A  Li  e  a  Neve,  etc.),  is  well  known  in 
Brazil  where  he  went  as  an  emigrant  when 
he  was  but  thirteen  years  old.  His  early  ex¬ 
periences  there  appear  in  the  novels  that  he 
first  published  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 

Terras  de  Sonho,  for  Brazilian  readers  pri¬ 
marily,  is  a  selection  of  six  of  the  chapters 
appearing  in  Volume  I  of  the  author’s  book 


of  travels,  Pequenos  Mundos  e  Velhas  Civili- 
zafoes  (Monte  Cristo,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Car¬ 
thage,  Pompeii,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores). 
Ferreira  de  Castro  provides  broad,  factual 
background  yet  remains  the  gifted  storyteller 
that  he  is;  he  enlivens  the  material  by  inter¬ 
spersing  pleasantly  humorous  and  delightfully 
interesting  episodes. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

*  Camilo  Jos^  Cela.  Baraja  de  tnvenciones. 

Valencia.  Castalia.  1953.  258  pages.  40  ptas. 
Spain’s  distinguished  “inventor"  prefaces  this 
collection  with  a  brief,  but  striking  Autobio- 
grafia  in  which  he  says:  “Me  considcro  cl  mas 
importante  novel  ista  espahol  desde  el  98.” 

Thirty-three  “invenciones”  comprise  the  col¬ 
lection  and  their  impact  is  often  shocking.  ( )1<1 
and  young  Celaesque  types,  principally  Span¬ 
ish,  stalk  starkly  and  tragically  through  the 
poetry-impregnated  pages.  They  move  like 
peasants  plodding  before  their  oxen  along  the 
roads  and  through  the  villages  of  Spain.  Or 
like  earlier  Cela  madrilehos,  hurrying  to  their 
swarming  or  lonely  pisos,  bending  against  the 
winter  wind  from  the  Guadarramas.  Closely 
identified  with  these  people  are  the  animals 
which  serve  them  and  the  violent,  but  un¬ 
forgettable  Spanish  landscape  that  surrounds 
them.  Death  and  the  cemetery  often  hover 
near. 

Terrell  l^uise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Padraic  Colum.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana  University 

Press.  1954.  47  pages.  $2.75. 

Published  as  part  of  the  distinguished  Indiana 
University  Poetry  Series,  this  slim  volume  con¬ 
tains  simple  and  fresh  little  lyrics  in  celebra-, 
tion  of  sundry  flowers,  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs. 
The  qualities  of  the  poems — simplicity,  faint¬ 
ly  traditional  form,  rich  splashes  of  color,  the 
reflective  tone — are  what  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  Colum  during  his  long  and  pro¬ 
ductive  career.  But  the  Irish  subjects  and 
images  which  characterize  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Collected  Poems  (Devin-Adair,  1953) 
are  almost  completely  lacking  in  The  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom. 

fohn  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College 
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*  Cyril  Connolly,  cd.  The  Golden  Horizon. 
New  York.  British  Book  Centre.  1953. 
xv-f-5%  pages.  $5.50. 

This  anthology  represents  all  the  periods  and 
most  of  the  facets  of  Horizon's  activity,  but 
chiefly  the  magazine’s  literary  contributions. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  highlights;  Mr.  Con- 
nolly  has  omitted  contributions  already  well- 
known  through  being  reprinted.  It  is  instead 
a  documentation  of  Horizon  s  place  in  literary 
history  between  1939  and  1950.  Hence  per¬ 
haps  the  unevenness  of  the  collection;  the  well- 
turned  story  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  is  no 
more  imp>ortant  if  seen  as  an  example  of  the 
“serene  pre-1914  generation”  than  the  less 
workmanlike  stories  that  follow,  of  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  Thirties.  But  the  preoccupation  of 
the  magazine  itself  with  Zeitgeisi  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  failure  to  establish  any  sort  of  stand¬ 
ard  is  the  more  direct  cause  of  the  uneven¬ 
ness,  and  makes  the  good  things  seem  to  be 
here  as  much  inevitably  as  by  accident. 

Ben  Allen  Parl( 
U niversity  of  Notre  Dame 

*  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  Confidential  Clerl(.  New 
York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1954. 159  pages.  $3. 

So  far  every  new  play  of  Eliot’s  has  shown 
an  advance  in  his  skill  in  turning  out  stage¬ 
worthy  products.  Thus,  in  the  present  speci¬ 
men,  we  note  again  greater  technical  perfec¬ 
tion  than  in  its  predecessor.  The  Cocl{tail 
Party,  and  it  has  no  doubt  been  planned  for 
success  in  the  commercial  theater.  That  it  is 
written  in  verse  should  constitute  no  handicap, 
since  this  verse  sounds  exactly  like  everyday 
prose.  Nor  is  there  anything  obscure  or  eso¬ 
teric  in  its  language:  No  West  End  or  Broad¬ 
way  audience  should  be  baffled  by  it  on  that 
account.  l*he  plot,  though  quite  incredible, 
won’t  be  an  obstacle  either;  its  complications 
— doubled  or  even  tripled  in  comparison  to 
the  play’s  “source” — Euripides’s  Ion — are  just 
the  kind  that  theatergoers  have  always  loved. 
What  must  endear  it  most,  though,  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  should  be  the  deft  and  realistic 
characters  (“nice”  people  of  the  English  upper 
class)  a|nd  the  vivid  dialogue. 

Actually,  the  poet  has  learned  the  tricks  of 
play  construction  so  well  that  in  this  latest 
work  of  his  nearly  all  poetry  is  crowded  out 
and,  along  with  it,  most  elements  of  literary 
value.  Eliot  has  here  got  dangerously  close 
to  the  mechanics  of  the  pre-Ibsen  well-made 
play,  rendered  but  slightly  more  palatable  by 
the  mitigating  flavor  of  Wilde’s  comedy  of 
manners.  This  time,  there  is  hardly  any  room 
left  for  Eliot’s  proffer  theme,  the  conflict  of 
reality  with  make-believe,  to  be  stated;  cer¬ 


tainly  it  is  not  fully  developed  nor  convincing¬ 
ly  integrated  with  the  plot  and  characters. 
Towards  the  end,  this  theme  gets  almost  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten  because  the  author  is  too  busy 
unraveling  the  complexities  of  his  intrigue.  A 
brilliant,  but  disappointing  piece  of  work — 
disappointing  because  we  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  T.  S.  Eliot  than  he  gives  us  here. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

Paul  Eluard.  Le  phinix.  Paris.  Seghers. 

1954.  67  pages.  330  fr. 

To  Eluard’s  first  two  loves  (and  wives),  we 
find  little  direct  reference  in  his  poetry:  One 
merely  senses  their  presence,  and  especially 
the  importance  of  Nusch  during  the  war  years. 
Her  death,  in  1946,  coming  after  the  tragedies 
of  the  war,  was  a  final  blow  that  gave  a  new 
turn  to  Eluard’s  attitude  toward  life.  His  vari¬ 
ous  volumes,  being  collections  of  occasional 
pieces,  hide  the  sequence  of  events.  Thus, 
Poemes  polttiques  (June,  1948)  shows  the  re¬ 
doubled  dejection  only  in  the  two  prefaces. 

Another  volume,  Le  dur  disir  de  durer  (bi¬ 
lingual  edition,  1950)  contains  pieces  that 
antedate  1946,  but  most  are  reflections  on  the 
death  of  Nusch:  “Je  parle  du  fond  de  mon 
gouffre.”  A  theme  of  pain  is  constructed  about 
an  incapacity  to  say  “yes”  to  life,  especially 
important  to  the  poet  after  the  universid  “no” 
of  the  German  occupation.  The  same  is  true 
of  Une  lefon  de  morale  (November,  1949): 
The  poet  is  “trop  engage  dans  la  carri^re  du 
malheur.”  Throughout  this  work,  the  central 
thought  is  the  absence  of  Nusch.  But  there  is 
a  new  presence,  Jacqueline,  “qui  m’a  rendu 
la  vie,”  and  perhaps  another  and  different  one, 
found  most  strongly  in  Corps  memorable  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1948),  a  restrained  and  cold  eroticism 
of  the  body  of  woman. 

The  first  ray  of  light  may  be  associated  with 
Dominique.  Traces  of  this  light  appear  in 
Le  dur  disir  de  durer:  “Un  enfant  nah  en  moi 
.  .  .  par  un  unique  baiser,”  and  again:  “Dans 
ce  desert  qui  m’habitait . . .  elle  m’embrassa.” 
The  poet  foresees  joy  in  living  again:  “Belle 
qui  vas  briser  ...  la  chalne.”  But  there  is  no 
eroticism. 

Le  phinix  is  the  story  of  Dominique.  The 
Seghers  edition  reprints  that  of  GLM  (De¬ 
cember,  1951);  one  misses  the  illustrations  by 
Valentine  Hugo,  for  they  depicted  Dominique 
very  faithfully.  Her  photograph  in  Seghers’s 
Poisie  Club  54,  No.  3,  is  far  more  real  than 
that  of  the  funeral  party  {Match  194,  6  Dec., 
1952,  p.  49).  Le  ph6nix  says  “yes”  (“Tu  es 
venue  j’etais  tres  triste  j’ai  dit  oui”),  often  in 
angular  lyricism  and  with  a  simplified  imag- 
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cry.  The  eroticism,  within  the  work  of  Eluard, 
is  strong:  One  senses,  beyond  the  serious  and 
competent  exterior  appearance  and  manner  of 
Dominique,  a  strong  carnal  desire.  New  also, 
for  Eluard,  is  the  legend  about  her  birth,  semi¬ 
narrative  imaginations  on  a  symbol  of  the 
coming  of  hope.  Eluard  reflects  at  times  on 
his  former  despair  (“Je  voulais  d^sunir  la  vie 
.  .  “J’ai  $u  passer  trois  ans  . .  There  is 
a  new  version  of  L'amoureuse  (1924),  com¬ 
bined  with  the  rhythmic  presentation  of  Li- 
berti,  in  Air  vif:  “Au  tournant  de  tous  mes 
reves. , .  Le  phinix  does  not,  however,  give 
a  final  picture  of  Eluard’s  last  poetic  projects. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Hans  Fallada.  Ein  Mann  will  htnauf. 
Miinchen.  Siidverlae.  1953.  607  pages. 
16.70  dm. 

Better  late  than  never,  one  is  inclined  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  belated  publication  of  this 
novel  which  was  partially  printed  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  magazine  twenty  years  ago  and  then 
suppressed.  For  with  its  happy  blend  of  real¬ 
ism  and  imaginativeness,  of  genuine  local 
color  and  refreshing  touches  of  humor,  it  still 
proves  to  be  excellent  reading. 

Typically  Fallada  in  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  in  niveau,  the  novel  centers  on  life 
in  Berlin  during  the  quarter  century  from 
1909  to  1934  and,  more  particularly,  on  the 
determined  struggle  of  Karl  Siebrecht,  the 
familiar  “Little  Man”  type  of  figure,  to  get 
to  the  top,  to  “conquer  I^rlin.”  But  although 
he  is  a  dreamer — the  subtitle  Der  Trdumer 
und  die  Frauen  is  both  irrelevant  and  amiss — 
the  notion  of  what  this  orphaned  youngster 
from  a  small  town  wants  to  accomplish  is, 
once  crystallized,  a  very  concrete  one:  to  estal>- 
lish  an  express  luggage  transportation  system 
in  Berlin.  To  follow  him  on  his  often  thorny 
road  to  success  and  through  human  relations 
is  an  engrossing  experience  for  the  reader. 
Siebrecht  as  well  as  his  socially  well  diversified 
supporting  cast  arc  almost  without  exception 
convincing.  A  particularly  intriguing  hgurc 
is  Fricdcrike  Busch,  a  true  child  of  Berlin  who 
supplies  reams  of  the  ever  fascinating  Berlin 
dialect. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foerster.  Flrlebte  Welt- 
geschichte,  1869-I95i.  Memoiren,  Niirn- 
berg.  Clock  &  Lutz.  1953.  717  pages.  25 
dm. 

Seventy  years  of  world  history,  focussed  in 
the  experience  of  a  great  mind  and  a  noble 


soul.  Philosopher,  sociologist,  educator,  Focr- 
stcr,  now  85,  is  first  of  all  an  Ethib^cr  (ethicist: 
we  need  the  word.)  For  that  reason,  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  old  Cierman  spirit,  he  dared  to 
denounce  the  selfishness,  brutality,  and  deceit 
of  the  Prussian  tradition:  Frederick  II,  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  their  epigone  William  II.  It  took 
the  rarest,  the  highest  courage.  Like  Zola, 
Foerster  was  “a  moment  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind.”  We  need  American  Foersters. 

Unfortunately,  these  Memoirs  arc  not  well 
composed.  The  biographical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  elements  are  thrown  together, 
not  harmonized.  But  the  spirit  of  the  book 
is  magnificent.  Many  details  arc  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge.  And  the 
sixty-three  chapters,  taken  as  separate  essays, 
arc  vigorous  in  thought  and  style. 

I  agree  with  Foerster 's  main  thesis:  that 
Germany’s  salvation  lies  through  repentance. 
National  consciousness  without  national  con¬ 
science  is  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  want  his  own  people  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  “greater  than  their  guilt”  by  first  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  guilt.  He  is  one  with  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  who  were  the  true  realists. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  inverted  pride  in  claim¬ 
ing  for  one’s  country  a  Satanic  supremacy  in 
evil.  It  docs  not  take  a  Prussian  to  say:  “My 
country  right  or  wrong!”  or  “No  substitute 
for  victory!”  (a  version  of  “Might  is  Right”). 
If  the  Germans  have  not  fully  eliminated  the 
Frcdcrick-Bismarck-Hitlcr  virus,  there  are 
members  of  the  French  Academy  who  still 
worship  the  grandeur  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV, 
and  Napoleon.  Une  foi,  une  loi,  un  roi  came 
centuries  before  Em  Volk^,  ein  Reich,  ein  Fuh- 
rer;  La  Terre  et  les  Morts  before  Blut  und 
Boden;  Im  Terreur  before  Schrecl{lichl{eit. 
Boulainvillicrs  and  (iobineau  invented  the 
Nordic  myth  before  Rosenberg.  There  is  no 
guilty  people;  but  all  nations  are  guilty,  as 
nations,  because  they  stand  fur  selfishness 
{sacro  egoismo),  power,  and  pride. 

I  believe  with  Foerster  in  the  supremacy 
of  ethical  values.  I  do  not  believe,  as  he  docs, 
in  the  necessity  of  having  “truths  that  stand 
above  discussion.”  That  is  what  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  theocracies  offer.  The  essential 
freedom  is  the  right  to  challenge  “eternal  veri¬ 
ties”  and  “self-evident  truths.”  And  Foerster, 
in  his  quest  for  the  ethical  absolute,  points 
backwards.  He  is  still  attached  to  hereditary 
monarchy  (even  for  France!)  and  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  tradition  in  religion.  The  simple  words  of 
David  Starr  Jordan  remain  true:  “'Fhe  way 
out  is  forward.” 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 
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**  jean  Giono.  Voyage  en  Italic.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  1953.  261  pages.  450  fr. 
jean  Giono,  being  of  Italian  extraction,  is  quite 
conscious  of  what  he  owes,  through  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  family  tradition,  to  his  for¬ 
bears.  He  is  the  grandson  of  a  member  of  the 
Carbonari,  and  is  the  author  of  Le  hussard  sur 
le  toil,  which  is  based  on  the  life  of  another 
of  the  Carbonari.  Giono  found  keen  pleasure 
in  visiting  Italian  cities  on  the  track  of  his 
characters.  I'he  author  does  not  view  Italian 
cities  or  landscapes  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic, 
nor  those  of  a  tourist,  but  with  an  inborn  love 
for  a  culture  with  which  he  feels  that  he  has 
natural  affinities.  Most  of  his  remarks  are  in¬ 
tensely  personal  and  touch  upon  such  varied 
topics  as  cooking,  Machiavelli,  the  character 
of  Venetians,  or  other  Italian  citizens,  friends 
in  Italy,  or  what  have  you.  fiis  Voyage  en 
Italic  txars  little  relationship  or  similarity  to 
anything  one  may  have  read  or  seen  about  that 
country,  it  is  pure  Giono,  with  his  qualities 
and  faults,  and  as  such  it  will  appeal  to  his 
faithful  readers. 

Pierre  C  our  tines 
Queens  College 

Rudolf  Hagclstange.  Zwischen  Stern  und 

Staub.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1953.  77  pages. 

6.80  dm. 

"Between  Star  and  Dust"  is  a  collection  of 
fifty-four  lyric  poems.  Their  immediate  form, 
subject  matter,  and  idiom  are  those  of  other 
and  greater  poets.  Here  is  a  "Landliche  Fron- 
leichnamsprozession"  very  much  like  Georg 
Heym’s.  Here  is  a  "Der  Schoss  der  Welt” 
which,  in  its  delineation  of  a  classical  pastoral 
society,  duplicates  Goethe’s  "Und  duldct  auch 
auf  seiner  Bcrgc  Riicken"  in  Faust  (II,  9526 
ff).  Here  is  a  "Die  Zeugung”  which  in  spirit 
and  matter  differs  little  from  Ckiethe’s  "Selige 
Sehnsucht”  and  Carossa’s  "Von  Lust  zu  Lust." 
There  is  not  a  phrase  which  cannot  awaken 
an  echo  of  another  poet’s  phrase.  Hagelstange’s 
“Salz  der  Meere,  der  Erde  .  .  ./  Wiirze  des 
Ichs  und  des  Alls”  re-echoes  Benn’s  "Wenn 
es  in  Bliitc  steht/  wenn  Salz  das  Meer/  und 
Wein  der  Hugcl  gibt”;  and  “Wenn  nichts 
mehr  halt, — was  wird  dich  halten?”  re-echoes 
Rilke’s  “Was  wirst  du  tun,  Gott,  wenn  ich 
sterbe?” 

Being  an  Epigone  is  hard,  knowing  oneself 
to  be  one  is  bitterly  hard.  The  poem  “Das 
Wort,”  the  most  arresting  in  the  group,  is 
self-revealing:  If  one  possesses  even  worn-out 
tools,  one  must  desperately  use  them;  per¬ 
chance  even  worn-out  tools  may  create  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  Hagelstange  is,  despite  all,  a  poet; 
his  lines  are  poetry.  It  may  be  that  a  poem  like 


“Noch  Einmal,”  for  example,  will  eventually, 
by  the  sifting  of  time,  remain  on  top  along 
with  other  lyrics  which  time  shall  foster.  With 
less  distinction  and  compression,  "Noch  Ein- 
mal”  carries  much  of  the  tone  of  Benn’s  “Nicht 
die  Olivenlandschaft,/  nicht  das  Tyrrhenische 
Meer”;  Hagcistange’s  music  is  here  subtle,  his 
imagery  clear  and  telling,  his  form  self<on- 
tained  and  complete. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Albert  Helman.  Zuid-Z.utd-  West.  Amster¬ 
dam.  1954.  224  pages.  2.50  fl. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1926, 
when  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  critics  it  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  Dutch  literature.  The  book  consists 
of  memories  and  impressions  of  Suriname, 
where  the  author  was  born.  The  tone  is  lyrical 
and  poetic  throughout,  with  passages  of  rare 
sensitivity  of  insight  and  beauty  of  expression. 
Two  recurring  themes  give  continuity  to  the 
sketches:  man’s  loneliness  and  the  tragic  devas¬ 
tation  of  the  native  Indian  civilizations  by  the 
brutal  and  gold-hungry  Spanish  conquerors. 
A  prophecy  of  literary  distinction  which  has 
come  true. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Pierre  jean  jouve.  En  miroir.  journal  sans 
date.  Paris.  Mercurc  de  France.  1954.  200 
-f-xiii  pages.  480  fr. 

This  is  not  an  intimate  diary  of  the  Mon  coeur 
mis  a  nu  variety,  with  its  sudden,  shocking, 
superb  flashes  of  insight.  It  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  comprehensive  portrait  of  a  man’s  life, 
with  a  coherent  architecture  and  a  writer’s  sig¬ 
nificant  interpretation  of  himself.  Pleasandy 
written,  it  remains  somewhere  between  the 
two,  reflecting — truly  en  miroir,  not  in  depth 
— the  sentimental  and  artistic  peregrinations 
of  jouve.  And,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  material — if,  as 
he  tells  us,  Jouve  actually  set  out  to  record 
only  those  of  his  remembrances  which  were 
directly  relevant  to  his  writing. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel^a,  Kan. 

**  Elisabeth  I^nggasser.  .  .  .  soviel  berau- 
schende  Vergdnglichl^eit.  Brief e  1926- 
1950.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1954.  252  pages 
7  plates.  13.80  dm. 

In  1950,  Elisabeth  I^nggiisser  died  at  51.  She 
was  a  writer  of  the  first  magnitude.  These  let¬ 
ters  portray  a  remarkable  woman,  aware  of 
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her  gifts  and  limitations,  rooted  in  traditions 
of  the  Catholic  Rhineland,  yet  anything  but 
bound  by  them.  She  first  combined  writing 
with  teaching;  later,  harassed  by  National 
Socialism,  she  wrote  two  great  novels  and 
raised  four  daughters.  She  saw  little  things 
with  poetic  discernment;  she  never  was  petty. 

Discussing  her  concept  of  writing,  contem¬ 
porary  events,  intensely  emotional  responses 
to  them,  these  letters  shed  light  on  her  work. 
This  edition  is  somewhat  tantalizing;  Because 
of  family  and  friends,  notes  and  biographical 
indications  are  scanty;  her  works  are  listed, 
but  apart  from  her  particularly  interesting  let¬ 
ters  to  tfie  poet  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  the  pres¬ 
ent  selection  resembles  an  appetizer,  partially 
satisfying,  but  mostly  whetting  one’s  appetite 
for  a  more  complete  initiation  into  Elisalieth 
Langgasser’s  presence. 

Marianne  Konwit 
University  of  California 

**  Jacques  Laurent.  Le  petit  canard.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1954.  229  pages.  480  fr. 

This  novel  is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connection 
with  one  another,  although  they  concern  the 
same  hero.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  gives 
a  minutely  detailed  account  of  lycie  students 
in  1939-1940  who  were  preparing  for  their 
“bachot”  just  before  the  fall  of  France.  The 
adolescent  world  of  school  and  sex  are  vividly, 
perhaps  too  brutally  portrayed,  with  emphasis 
on  Antoine’s  sensitivity  and  timidity.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  novel  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
addressed  to  Antoine  by  his  father  during 
the  young  man’s  trial  and  condemnation  to 
death  in  June  1945  for  anti-French  activities. 
It  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  father’s  testi¬ 
mony  at  that  trial  and  his  last  visits  to  his  son. 
it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  a  rare 
bit  of  writing  without  undue  sentimentality 
about  a  father’s  love  for  his  son. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

M  Eduardo  Mallea.  Im  sola  de  espera.  Buenos 

Aires.  Sudamericana.  1953.  225  pages. 

$16  m/arg. 

luJuardo  Mallea  is  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  I^tin  American  letters.  An  Argen¬ 
tinian,  he  is  versatile  in  a  number  of  genres, 
and  is  distinguished  by  his  philosophical  pre¬ 
occupations.  The  present  work  is  difficult  to 
categorize,  since  it  is  neither  novel,  drama, 
nor  essay,  yet  is  all  of  these  at  once.  The  au¬ 
thor  takes  us  to  a  tiny  railway  station  on  the 
Argentine  pampas,  where  seven  (Krsons  sit  in 
the  waiting  room.  In  the  still  of  night,  each 


person  reviews  his  or  her  life  story,  meditat¬ 
ing  upon  the  concatenation  of  events  which 
have  .added  up  to  major  tragedy,  usually  in  the 
form  of  unrequited  or  misdirected  love.  Ma¬ 
llea  writes  in  a  style  which  is  both  forceful 
and  elegant,  yet  never  recherche. 

facob  Ornstein 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Bertil  Malmberg.  Dilt^ter  1942-1951,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  187  pages.  1L5U  kr. 

- Lei(^  med  belysningar.  StiKkholm. 

Ifonnier.  1953.  77  pages.  8.50  kr. 

Shortly  before  the  middle  of  Decemlxrr  1953 
when  Malmberg  officially  took  his  seat  among 
the  eighteen  immortals  of  the  Sweilish  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  annually  selects  the  Noliel  Prize 
in  Literature,  he  published  a  collection  of 
jxietry  entitled:  “Play  with  flights’’  med 
belysningar).  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Spring  of  1954  the  second  volume  of  Malm- 
lierg’s  collected  poetry  was  published;  this  one 
includes  the  greater  part  of  his  last  four  col¬ 
lections  of  poetry. 

.Malmlierg  began  in  a  rather  traditional  vein 
with  a  certain  amount  of  classicism  in  his 
[loetry,  while  in  his  last  four  collections  he 
has  almost  completely  thrown  off  the  mantle 
of  tradition  and  he  looks  critically  at  voicing 
himself  officially: 

I  do  not  know  why  I  thought 
I  was  called  to  the  tquare  of  voice* 

— I,  who  secretly  li\ed 
in  my  refuge  of  reservation. 

Throughout  Malmberg’s  poetry  the  night, 
the  wind,  and  the  parks  have  lieen  symbols  of 
isolation  and  desolation.  And  one  of  his  most 
imjxirtant  influences  has  come  from  Htllder 
lin,  while  his  philosophy  has  changed  from 
an  extreme  pessimism  to  idealism  and  back 
to  pessimism,  which  one  finds  in  his  last  col¬ 
lection  of  poetry. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl^holm 

^  Piero  Malvezzi,  Giovanni  Pirelli,  eds. 
Lettere  di  condannati  a  morte  della  Re- 
sistenza  europea.  Toronto.  Fanaudi.  1954. 
xxxii-f-703  pages  -J-  8  plates,  2,000  1. 
Waiting  for  an  epic  of  the  Fluropean  Resist¬ 
ance,  yet  to  be  written,  this  Ixxik  comes  as 
close  to  it  as  any  collection  of  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  could.  Confronted  with  death,  often 
after  prolonged  tortures,  the  people  who  wrote 
these  letters  are  sending  a  last  word  to  their 
family,  a  friend,  comrades  in  arms. 

The  letters  arc  grouped  by  the  countries  in 
which  the  individuals  worked.  There  is  a 
short  politico  military  summary  before  each 
section,  and  a  preface  by  Thomas  Mann. 
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Seldom  (If)  we  find  in  these  letters  a  phony 
“heroic'’  posture,  or  regret  for  the  decision  that 
led  to  the  present  impasse.  “I’ll  be  with  you 
forever.  Forgive  me  for  this  great  sorrow  I’m 
giving  you,’’  seems  to  be  the  recurrent  theme, 
together  with,  “It  couldn’t  be  otherwise.  I  had 
to  act  as  1  did.”  This  Hrm,  calm  statement  of 
moral  conviction  runs  through  the  book, 
whether  it’s  the  articulate  letter  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  or  the  few  scribbled  sentences  of  a  near 
illiterate.  And,  stated  or  implied,  always  the 
faith  that  from  their  suffering  and  death 
would  come  a  better  Europe,  a  world  without 
Fascism. 

Aside  from  political  considerations  (one  can 
already  see,  in  some  letters  of  Communists,  dis¬ 
quieting  signs  of  the  cleavage  to  come),  this 
book,  better  than  any,  will  give  those  who 
were  not  part  of  the  Resistance  an  insight 
into  its  real  character.  The  Resistance  wasn’t 
just  an  underground  network  for  sabotage, 
for  political  and  military  opposition  to  Nazi- 
Fascism.  It  was  also,  and  perhaps  first  of  all, 
a  moral  movement — a  crusade,  if  we  can  still 
use  this  much-abused  word.  It  saw  men  and 
women  of  the  most  varied  faiths,  social  back¬ 
grounds,  age,  and  intellectual  development — 
just  like  the  writers  of  these  letters — join  to¬ 
gether  by  a  voluntary  act  of  moral  rebellion. 
Against  the  brute  fact  of  Fascism  and  Nazism 
which  had  overrun  Europe,  these  people  said, 
“No,”  and  fought — and  many  died. 

Today,  in  a  changed  political  climate,  the 
Resistance  is  often  criticized  for  its  supposed 
{X}litical  naivete  (or  worse);  and  it  is  often 
questioned  whether  anything  was  really  ac¬ 
complished  in  Euro{)ean  politics  by  the  Resist¬ 
ance.  Yet  this  book,  with  its  touching  human 
immediacy,  its  faith,  its  moral  integrity,  re¬ 
mains  a  witness  to  that  significant  stage  in 
the  moral  history  of  Europe.  Albert  Roland 

Topel(a,  Kan. 

M  Juliin  Marias.  Idea  de  la  metafisica.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Columba.  1954.  67  pages.  $8 
m/arg; 

In  the  initial  chapters  of  this  slim  volume  the 
young  Spanish  philosopher — a  disciple  of 
Ortega — presents  a  historical  sketch  of  tra¬ 
ditional  metaphysics  and  ontology,  the  anti- 
metaphysical  trends  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  “resurrection  of  metaphysics”  under 
the  influence  of  such  thinkers  as  Bolzano, 
Brentano,  Bergson,  Dilthey,  and  Husserl.  In 
his  own  “idea  of  metaphysics,”  Marias  leans 
heavily  on  Ortega.  In  contradistinction  to 
Heidegger,  he  proposes  not  to  proceed  from 
Dasein  to  being  but  from  lieing  to  “life,”  thus 
making  his  own  Ortega’s  conclusion  that  “mi 


vida  es  la  realidad  radical  que  comprendc  las 
cosas  y  a  mi  mismo”  (cf.  Ortega’s  “yo  soy  yo 
y  mi  circunstancia”).  Metaphysics  thus  be¬ 
comes  “the  theory  of  human  life”  or  the  search 
for  a  radical  certitude  concerning  “la  realidad 
radical.”  Its  method  of  procedure  is  laid  down 
by  “la  razon  vital,”  and  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  apprehension  of  reality  in  its  fullness  it  is 
necessary  to  transcend  phenomenological  de¬ 
scription  and  the  limited  sphere  of  pure  con¬ 
sciousness.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

Josef  Marschall.  Der  Fremde.  Wien.  Volks- 
buchverlag.  1953. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  Viennese 
Stadter,  stranded  in  a  small  Austrian  village 
where  he  is  offered  a  job  on  a  farm  belonging 
to  a  young  but  widowed  peasant  woman  who 
takes  a  liking  to  him,  give  the  background 
of  this  powerful  Heimatroman  from  Austria. 
Filled  with  folklore  and  written  with  Keller- 
like  realism  and  beauty  of  language,  the 
novel  ends  in  a  fashion  so  often  observed 
among  Austrian  men  of  letters:  When  love 
reaches  its  climax  the  hero  renounces  it,  there¬ 
by  making  it  possible  for  Anna’s  grown-up 
son,  who  opjx)scd  the  relationship  of  the  two, 
to  return  to  their  farmstead,  which  he  had 
left  previously  in  protest.  The  “stranger”  in 
the  village  walks  out  into  the  unknown  whence 
he  came. 

The  rich  and  romantic  setting  of  the  novel, 
and  the  wonderful  character  of  Anna  are  a 
tribute  to  Marschall’s  own  wife  who  is  orig¬ 
inally  Winzerin  from  the  region  of  the  Neu- 
siedlersee  where  the  novel  is  laid. 

/.  Michael  Moore 
IjOS  Angeles,  Calif. 

H.  Marsman.  Zelfportret  van  f.  F.  en 
andere  verhalen.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1954.  187  pages.  2.50  fl. 

A  reprint,  in  the  publisher’s  well  known  Sala¬ 
mander  Series,  of  a  selection  from  the  prose 
works  of  a  striking  Dutch  literary  personality. 
The  most  important  item  is  the  autobiographi¬ 
cal  “Self-Portrait  of  |.  F.”  'The  dominant 
theme  is  the  author’s  lifelong  struggle  to  es¬ 
cape  from  a  disorganizing  anxiety.  The  first 
sketch,  ‘“rhe  Visitor,”  is  a  narrative  study  of 
split  personality.  The  last,  “Teresa  Immacu- 
lata,”  is  a  powerful  short  story  on  the  theme 
of  incest.  'The  collection  includes  two  sharply 
etched  Spanish  sketches.  Several  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  intensely  introspective.  The  writing 
is  clear  and  direct,  revealing  a  deep  and 
troubled  sincerity.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 
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**  Andre  Maurois.  Olympio  ou  La  Vie  de 
Victor  Hugo.  Paris.  Flachcttc.  1954.  605 
pages.  990  fr. 

Having  offered  his  readers  Ulia  as  a  roman¬ 
tic  entree,  Maurois,  feeling  that  our  appetite 
has  been  sufficiently  whetted,  offers  us  a  large 
roast  to  sink  our  literary  teeth  in,  and  we 
now  have  Olympio. 

Ego  Hugo!  .  .  .  What  stands  out  from  this 
fascinating  biography  is  the  tremendous,  some¬ 
times  amazing  but  sometimes  frightening,  ego¬ 
tism  of  Victor  Hugo;  it  is  the  main  theme  of 
this  powerful  symphony:  Hugo  the  Roman¬ 
like  pater  familias  running  his  children’s  lives 
and  doling  out  nickels  and  more  often  pennies 
to  his  wife  and  to  these  grown  but  still  de- 
fxrndent  children;  Hugo  the  jealous  lover  who 
for  years  forbade  Juliette  Drouet  to  leave  her 
humble  lodgings  unless  he  accompanied  her 
— and  this  while  he  was  cheating  on  her  with 
all  kinds  of  lady-friends!  Hugo  the  miscast 
politician  who  toiled  at  running  public  af¬ 
fairs  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  great 
statesman  and  should  be  Prime  Minister; 
Hugo  the  poet  who  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  he  was  the  only  genius  ever  born  in 
France,  except  for  Rabelais. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  Olympian  ego¬ 
tism,  Maurois  points  to  the  great  kindness  of 
heart  of  the  man,  to  his  everlasting  gener¬ 
osity  toward  those  who  suffer,  through  their 
fault  or  not,  be  they  in  need  of  money,  of 
literary  or  political  protection,  or  merely  of 
plain  human  sympathy. 

Two  minor  themes:  how  Hugo,  from  his 
very  childhood  days  was  haunted  by  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  being  a  political  outlaw  (and  what 
a  masochistic  delight  he  found  in  leading  him¬ 
self  the  life  of  one  for  so  many  years)  and  the 
never  satiated  sexual  hunger  which  threw  him 
into  scores  of  affairs  or  mere  passades  with 
women  from  all  walks  of  life,  chambermaids 
as  well  as  aristocratic  ladies,  but  which  seemed 
constantly  to  rekindle  the  Bre  of  his  poetical 
genius. 

Like  Ulia,  Olympio  reveals  a  great  deal  of 
scholarship  and  is  presented  in  a  more  schol¬ 
arly  manner  than  the  biographies  romancies 
of  twenty  years  ago. 

AndrS  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

^  Ernst  Erich  Noth.  Le  disert.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  New  ed.,  1954.  224  pages.  390  fr. 
Walter,  although  neither  a  Communist  nor  a 
Jew,  flees  from  the  horrors  of  Nazi  Ciermany. 
(iermany  is  Walter’s  first  love,  and  his  re¬ 
ligion:  Now  “the  Cierman  spirit”  has  turned 
into  a  monstrous  idol.  The  France  of  1939 


affords  a  precarious  refuge ,  but,  wounded  her¬ 
self,  possesses  no  healing  virtue.  The  clarity 
of  French  thought  is  an  instrument,  nut  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Incurably  romantic,  Walter,  like  Stefan 
Zweig,  like  Thomas  Mann,  cannot  whole¬ 
heartedly  bring  himself  to  renounce  his  idol: 
the  daimunic,  the  dark  forces,  ffe  has  not 
reached  the  full  catharsis  that  alone  an  irre¬ 
mediable  Gotzendammerung  can  bring.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  he  cannot  live.  The 
wrecking  of  a  promising  career,  three  tense 
dramas  in  which  he  has  to  play  a  part,  are, 
not  irrelevant,  but  incidental.  The  tragedy  is 
entirely  within. 

The  book  was  conceived  in  1939.  Fifteen 
years  later,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  urgency.  All 
of  us  still  have  to  face  Walter’s  problem:  to 
capitulate,  to  die,  or  to  free  ourselves  from  all 
illusions.  The  real  Walter  is  vigorously  alive, 
and  hard  at  work.  (Joethe  survived  his  Wer- 
ther  by  fifty-eight  years;  (Jide  his  Andri  Wal¬ 
ter  by  sixty. 

A  searching,  deeply  moving  study,  in  ad¬ 
mirable  French.  Noth  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  vast  company  of  foreign  masters  of  the 
French  langu.ige — from  Marco  Polo  and  Bru- 
netto  Uatini,  through  Beckford,  Gibbon,  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  to  Kostrowitski  and 
Papadiamantopoulos. 

Albert  Gu/rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Sein  O’Faoliin.  An  Autumn  in  Italy.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair.  1953.  207  pages  -J-  16 
plates.  $3.50. 

The  Irish  writer,  well  known  for  his  Newman 
biography,  five  novels,  and  many  short  stories, 
has  ro.imed  through  Italy.  The  first  literary 
fruit  of  these  observations  was  A  Summer  in 
Italy,  published  four  years  ago.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second  volume  published  originally 
in  England  under  the  title  South  to  Italy.  The 
above  American  edition  is  just  a  reprint  under 
a  changed  title.  Tfie  collection  offers  about 
sixty  little  colorful  articles  on  Italy  south  of 
Rome,  including  a  description  of  lesser  known 
places  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  and  the 
very  sober  description  of  Padre  I’io  in  Foggia 
with  his  medically  examined  stigmatic 
wounds.  'Fhe  book  is  not  a  weighty  perform¬ 
ance,  but  certainly  a  stimulus  to  your  wander¬ 
lust. 

Max  Fischer  (f) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Eugen  Relgis.  F.l  hombre  libre  frente  a  la 
barbaric  totalitaria.  Montevideo.  Anales  de 
la  Universida<l.  1954.  IW)  pages. 

Un  caso  de  conciencia:  Romain  Rolland  is  the 
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subtitle  of  this  book  in  which  the  prolific  Ru¬ 
manian  writer  and  translator,  humanist,  and 
pacifist,  now  an  exile  in  Uruguay,  concerns 
himself  with  the  very  basic  theme  of  man 
and  his  culture.  Relgis  takes  the  political  and 
social  thought  and  action  of  Romain  Rolland, 
with  whom  he  was  closely  associated,  as  the 
basis  for  his  consideration  of  the  fate  of  the 
intellectual  in  a  political  world.  Rolland’s  life 
and  times  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  writer’s 
striving  to  achieve  a  balance  between  art  and 
action,  revolution  and  culture.  There  is  a  full 
discussion  of  Rolland’s  libertarian  writings 
and  efforts,  his  controversial  attitude  toward 
the  Russian  revolution,  his  literary  and  politi¬ 
cal  compagnons  de  route.  Like  Relgis’s  earlier 
book  on  Rolland  (1951),  his  short  book  on 
Stefan  Zweig  (1952),  and  his  Peregrinaaones 
europeas,  this  stimulating  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  much  interesting  autobiographical  ma¬ 
terial.  Harry  Zohn 

brandeis  University 

Alfonso  Reyes.  Memorias  de  cocina  y 
bodega.  Mexico.  Tezonde.  1953. 177  pages, 
ill.  $1.55. 

For  our  delight — and  we  trust  for  his  own — 
Alfonso  Reyes  publishes  little  collections  of 
essays,  delicate  in  substance,  and  admirably 
printed.  I  wish  we  had  a  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Fxondmica  to  sponsor  such  feasts  for  the  lover 
of  fine  books.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
look  with  envy  upon  our  Southern  neighbors. 

This  latest  volume  reveals  Reyes  the  gour¬ 
met — not  the  gastronomer,  for  he  hates  doc- 
trinairism  in  all  things.  Why  not?  Abbe  Dim- 
net,  who  tried  to  teach  America  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  is  also  an  authority  on  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  Cambaccr^s,  Nesselrotlc,  great  personages 
in  their  days,  are  now  safe  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Epicures.  Posterity  might  unjustly  forget 
Reyes  the  diplomat,  the  scholar,  the  critic,  the 
poet,  and  remember  “murcielagos  en  su  jugo 
d  la  Alfonso  Reyes.”  What  counts  in  such  a 
book  is  not  the  subject  matter,  but  Reyes  him¬ 
self.  “Y  es  que  hasta  en  los  mds  humildes  ali- 
mentos  hay  enigmas  y  materia  tie  reflexion.”  A 
couple  of  hours  with  Reyes:  his  vast  and  solid 
erudition  without  pedantry,  his  smile  which 
never  is  a  smirk,  his  lightness  of  touch  with¬ 
out  levity. 

This  is  a  book  alx)ut  cooking,  not  a  cook 
book.  There  are  few  recipes.  One,  Guajolote  en 
mole  poblano,  is  most  tempting.  Another,  by 
Dona  Emilia  Pardo  Bazin,  o{wns  magnifi¬ 
cently:  “Se  toma  un  cerdo,  se  le  castra.  .  .  .” 
The  rest  is  silence. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 


**  Dominique  Rolin.  Les  quatre  coins.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1954.  251  pages.  480  fr. 

The  novel  deals  with  two  weeks  during  which 
Yo  Dubois  is  growing  up.  Her  name  is  pro¬ 
grammatic:  her  father,  Dubois,  is  a  suburban 
postal  employee,  but  Yolande,  born  out  of 
wedlock,  does  not  quite  “belong.”  The  four 
corners  of  her  existence  are  “(Jate,”  “Town,” 
“Station,”  and  “Wall.”  Realism  and  fantasy 
blend  as  they  easily  might  within  an  ado¬ 
lescent  girl’s  imagination.  Ultimately,  realism 
wins  out,  and  Yo  comes  home.  No  longer  in¬ 
fatuated  with  adventurers  and  Bohemia,  she 
seems,  for  one  so  sensitive,  curiously  prone  to 
become  another  Mme  Dubois,  an  uncompro¬ 
mising,  but  sympathetic  mother  of  another 
adolescent  Yo.  (icncrally  speaking,  this  may 
well  be  the  story  of  French  suburbia,  “plus  9a 
change,  plus  9a  reste  la  mcme  chose.” 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Federico  Carlos  Siinz  de  Robles,  ed.  Te- 

atro  espanol  1951-1952.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 

1953.  456  pages  -|-  11  plates.  90  ptas. 

This  third  volume  of  the  Coleccidn  IJteraria 
contains  the  six  best  plays  of  the  1951-1952  the¬ 
ater  season  in  Spain  as  chosen  by  Siinz  de 
Robles. 

Vicente  Soriano  de  Andia  is  represented  by 
Ayer  .  .  .  serd  mabana,  a  clever,  well-inte¬ 
grated  sainete  y  comedia  reminiscent  of  Blithe 
Spirit  for  its  comedy  of  errors  induced  by  a 
ghost.  Jose  l>6pez  Rubio’s  Una  madeja  de  azul 
celeste,  a  superficial  comedy  about  a  wife  who 
resorts  to  a  trick  to  save  her  husband  from  a 
predatory  female,  lacks  the  sparkle  and  so¬ 
phisticated  charm  of  his  Veinte  y  cuarenta. 
Victor  Ruiz  Iriarte’s  fuego  de  ninos  is  charm¬ 
ing  in  its  warm  portrayal  of  human  foibles 
and  in  the  excellent  characterization  of  CAn- 
dida  who,  to  cure  her  husband  of  philander¬ 
ing,  feigns  a  love  between  herself  and  Marcelo 
which  has  a  dangerous  potential  of  truth.  In 
La  tefedora  de  suenos  Antonio  Bucro  Vallejo 
describes  with  sensitive  and  intuitive  insight 
the  conflict  between  Penelope,  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  her  emotions  and  dreams,  and 
her  husband  Ulises  with  his  political  and  utili¬ 
tarian  morality,  Juan  Ignacio  Luca  de  Tena’s 
exaggeratedly  dramatic  and  optimistic  FJ  c6n- 
dor  sin  alas  combines  political  and  social 
themes  through  obvious  manipulation  of 
characters  and  situations,  and  preaches  fKrace, 
understanding,  and  forgiveness  among  Span¬ 
iards.  This  is  the  winner  of  Pujol’s  Fuenteove- 
juna  Prize  awarded  on  the  subject:  “cultural 
inequality  among  individuals  makes  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  classes  impossible.” 
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In  sharp  contrast  is  the  bitterly  satirical,  pcssi- 
mistic,  and  coldly  objccti\c  Collados  como 
muertos  of  Jos^  Maria  Pemin  about  a  diplo¬ 
mat  who,  in  the  name  of  [wiitical  ethics  and 
moral  justice,  sacrifices  his  career  and  endures 
slander  by  refusing  to  surrender  his  wife’s 
ex-lover  to  political  enemies. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

Max  Scheler.  Gesammelte  Wert{e.  II:  Der 
Formalismus  in  der  Ethik.  und  die  ma- 
teriale  Wertethih^.  Bern,  Francke.  1954. 
676  pages.  28  Sw.  fr. 

Scheler’s  immense  and  profoundly  influential 
classic  is  again  available  as  the  first  published 
volume  of  his  complete  works.  He  applies  Hus¬ 
serl’s  phenomenological  mcth<Kl  to  ethics:  The 
knowledge  and  critique  of  values,  contributing 
to  the  go^  life,  is  demonstratetl  to  be  possible, 
objective,  and  valid.  The  mctho<l  enables  eth¬ 
ics  to  unite  essential  insights  of  ail  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  Plato’s  hierarchy  and  order  of  values 
with  Kant’s  formal  a  priori  of  the  uncontlition- 
ally  good  will.  (Hence  the  title).  Hedonistic, 
practical,  emotional,  and  personal  values  are 
“seen”  in  their  essential  nature  and  relation 
(preferences).  Value-axioms  for  all  types  of 
ethics  are  developed.  Values  are  “seen”  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  factual-empirical  occurrence 
but  not  as  independent  of  the  activity  of  the 
subject,  since  they  are  forms  of  that  activity 
(against  Nicolai  Hartmann  whose  ethics  is 
srtongly  influenced  by  this  work).  The  su¬ 
preme  value  of  individual  persons,  the  “organ” 
for  which  is  love,  is  freed  from  the  one-sided 
rationalism  or  legalism  of  the  Kantian  ethics, 
whose  validity  is  restricted  to  social  ethics. 

Why  is  there  no  English  translation? 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

los^  Maria  Souviron.  fui  danza  y  el  llanto, 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1952.  518 
pages. 

Souvir6n’s  novel  is  magnificently  conceived. 
In  striking  prose  and  through  a  group  of  in¬ 
tensely  vivid  characters  he  weaves  a  picture  of 
a  phase  of  Spanish  life  from  the  First  World 
War  through  the  en<l  of  Spain’s  Civil  War  in 
1939,  He  uses  various  devices  to  carry  the 
unfolding  of  the  long — but  never  dull — story: 
a  twenty-page  interlude  in  the  middle  (con¬ 
taining  letters  from  one  principal  character 
to  another),  parallel  chapters  tracing  the  lives 
of  the  characters,  snatches  from  notebooks  and 
diaries. 

Tbe  principal  scenes  of  the  action  are  the 
author’s  Mediterranean  city  of  “Valmaga”  and 


Madrid.  The  main  characters  are  Mauricio, 
whom  fate  hounds  into  running  away  from 
home  in  “Valmaga”  while  yet  in  his  teens 
and  who  becomes  a  revolutionary  Red;  Isabel, 
the  wealthy  girl  he  might  have  married;  Sal¬ 
vador,  his  friend,  who  does  marry  her;  Am- 
paro,  his  sister.  ITiere  are  others  whose  lives 
are  closely  tied  to  these. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Stephen  Spender.  The  Creative  Element. 

New  York.  British  Book  Centre.  1954. 

199  pages.  $3.25. 

ITiis  is  Spender  in  part,  as  he  says,  retracing 
his  speculations  in  The  Destructive  Element 
(see  B.  A.  28:4,  p.  438)  but  mainly  enlarging 
upon  them  from  a  later  and  “corrected”  point 
of  view.  His  interest  is  still  in  the  “vision”  of 
the  writer,  though  it  is  now  concentrated  more 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  vision  than  on 
its  reflection  of  certain  elements  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  background.  As  usual,  his  critical  man¬ 
ner  is  easy  and  relaxed  and  his  study  of  the 
trend  from  individuality  to  orthodoxy  per¬ 
suasively  documented. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  ()l(lahoma 

Dylan  Thomas.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 

a  Young  Dog.  I^ndon.  British  Publishers 

Ciiiild.  New  ed.  128  pages. 

Originally  published  in  1940,  these  stories  of 
the  late  Welsh  fxjet’s  own  boyhcKxl  arc  filled 
with  exuberance,  humor,  and  rich  sensuosity. 
Not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Joyce’s  IxKik 
that  is  parodied  in  the  title,  this  collection 
barely  anticipates  tbe  complexity  and  anguish 
of  Thomas’s  novel  then  in  progress.  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Sl^in  Trade.  Like  the  early  poems, 
the  talcs  arc  clever,  show  remarkable  verbal 
felicity,  and  express  delight  in  sheer  physical 
existence.  Tljomas  disciplined  his  energies 
later.  Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  OI(la. 

S.  V^estdijk.  De  schandalen.  Rotterdam. 

Nijgh  «t  Van  Ditmar.  1953.  347  pages. 

9.75  fl. 

A  novel  about  a  group  of  people  who  openly 
flout  moral  standards  and  conventions  and 
consistently  create  “scandals.”  They  seem  to 
have  no  restraints — and  little  concern  for  the 
injury  they  do  others  or  themselves.  The  con¬ 
sequences  arc  social  chaos  (within  the  group) 
and  personal  degeneration;  in  one  case,  vio¬ 
lent  insanity.  Running  through  the  thought 
and  action  is  an  obsessive  fear  of  the  next  war. 
This  work  maintains  the  reputation  of  this 
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prolific  Dutch  writer  for  imaginative  power, 
sharp  character  delineation,  and  clear  and  fluid 
writing.  The  English  spoken  in  the  book  is 
not  as  “pure”  as  it  might  be. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Peter  Viereck.  Dream  and  Responsibility. 

Washington,  D.  C.  University  Press  of 

Washington,  D.  C.  1953.  65  pages.  |1.50. 

Viereck's  dynamic  brain  discharges  copious 
argument  with  the  swift,  glittering,  banging 
flamboyance  of  a  fireworks  display.  In  the  four 
essays  that  comprise  this  volume — test  cases  of 
the  tension  between  poetry  and  society — he 
employs  indignation  and  a  sardonic  wit,  as 
well  as  forceful  reasoning,  in  his  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  industrialization  upon  modern 
literature,  art  versus  propaganda,  and  the  in¬ 
separability  of  ethical  values  from  poetry. 

Citing  particularly  the  instances  of  Ezra 
Pound  and  the  controversial  Bollingen  Award 
to  his  Risan  Cantos,  also  Stefan  (ieorge  and 
his  Circle,  Viereck  points  out  that  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  political  ideology  into  poetry  reduces 
art  to  propaganda,  that  poetry  must  spring 
from  the  inner  spiritual  world  of  art  and  true 
ethical  values.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

Robert  Walser.  Dichtungen  in  Prosa.  /. 

Carl  Seelig,  ed.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1953. 

352  pages. 

This  Swiss  poet,  who  is  seventy-five  years  old 
now,  was  little  known,  because,  paradoxically, 
most  of  his  work  was  published  in  newspapers. 
Hut  such  great  writers  as  Hermann  Hesse, 
Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal,  and  Franz  Kafka 
are  unanimous  in  praising  him,  and  now  his 
opus  becomes  visible  to  the  world  in  a  com¬ 
plete  edition.  He  is  the  master  of  the  small 
form.  There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  that  is 
not  |>erfcct;  (xierns  in  the  finest  and  most  subtle 
of  prose.  They  all  seem  so  light,  so  immediate, 
even  impressionistic — and  yet,  all  of  a  sudden 
a  hoficless  confusion,  a  painful  discrepancy,  a 
sharp  lightning  strikes  through  the  pleasant 
surfaces.  When  all  the  volumes  have  come  out, 
a  major  writer  will  take  his  indelible  place  in 
this  century.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  V'irginia  Woolf./#  Writer's  Diary.  I.ronard 

Woolf,  ed.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

1953.  X  -f-  356  pages.  |5. 

From  1915  until  her  death  in  1941  Virginia 
Woolf  kept  a  diary,  an  intimate,  often  poig¬ 
nant,  frequently  glorious  journal  of  her  prog¬ 
ress  as  a  writer  and  a  deeply  sensitive  human 


being.  TTie  excerpts  selected  by  her  husband 
form  a  most  moving  and,  indeed,  inspiring 
book;  a  book  that  can  be  turned  to  again  and 
again,  that  will  never  stale,  that  will  always 
yield  some  rich  and  glowing  jewel  of  wisdom, 
philosophy,  or  sheer  beauty  of  prose. 

How  did  this  great  artist  attain  her  place  in 
English  letters.^  Here  is  the  record,  told  from 
her  heart-searching  honesty  with  herself. 
Everything  is  here,  the  toil,  patience,  integrity, 
the  courage,  and  agonizing  self-doubts,  the 
moments  of  wholly  personal  triumph — not  be¬ 
cause  of  success  or  fame,  but  because  of 
achievement  in  expressing  what  her  mind  and 
emotions  sought. 

Likewise,  she  was  a  keen  observer  and  re¬ 
flected  what  she  saw  not  so  much  through 
the  eyes  of  a  camera  as  with  the  brush  of  a 
French  impressionist  painter.  Her  passages  of 
description  glow  with  color  and  transport  the 
reader  into  the  very  heart  of  her  immediate 
atmosphere.  So,  too,  with  people.  In  the  Diary 
we  meet  Hardy,  Shaw,  Margot  Asquith,  Arn¬ 
old  Bennett — countless  others — not  photo¬ 
graphs  or  lay  figures,  but  human  beings  seen 
in  perspective  behind  the  shimmering  curtain 
of  fame.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Ulla  Winblad.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  127  pages.  6.80  <lm. 
This  historical  play  in  eight  scenes  with  its 
blend  of  tragic  and  comic  elements  is  a  minor 
work  from  a  major  contemporary  dram.atist. 
In  writing  this  drama  about  Sweden’s  Villon- 
like  rococo  poet  and  musician,  Zuckmayer  was 
surely  guided  by  the  right  instinct  when  he 
decided  not  to  place  the  engaging,  but  <lra- 
matically  weak  figure  of  the  poet  in  the  center 
of  his  plot.  There  he  rather  chose  to  inst.ill 
Bellman’s  full-blooded,  temperamental,  yet 
“commonscnsical”  mistress,  the  delightful, 
honest  wench  Ulla  Winblad.  The  plot  revolves 
around  her  love  for  him,  including  her  re¬ 
nunciation  when  she  sees  no  other  way  of 
helping  him  out  of  prison,  and  her  return  to 
him  as  he  is  about  to  die.  Set  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  political  intrigue  at  the  Stockholm 
roy.il  court,  interwoven  with  many  of  Bell¬ 
man’s  finest  songs  and  a  moderate  use  of  sen¬ 
timental  incident,  the  story  keeps  moving 
swiftly  so  that  the  play  should  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  even  in  places  where  the  memory  of  I3ell- 
man  is  not  part  of  the  national  heritage.  How¬ 
ever,  its  real  chance  will  probably  arise  only 
when  some  intelligent  and  gifted  composer  on 
the  lookout  for  the  subject  of  a  popular  theme 
adopts  it  as  his  libretto.  Harry  Rergholz 
University  of  Michigan 
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X  R.-M.  AlWr^s.  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Univcrsitaircs.  1953. 143  pages.  290fr. 
Here’s  the  proof  that  literary  criticism  need  not 
take  refuge  in  esoterism  to  avoid  platitudes. 
Alb^r^s  has  written  a  thoroughly  readable 
book  on  a  subject  that  most  often  invites  fad¬ 
dish  jargon.  And  he  has  done  it  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  complexity  to  clarity,  meaning  to  read¬ 
ability.  His  discussion  of  Sartre’s  development 
from  total  anguish  before  the  world’s  mean¬ 
inglessness  (La  nausie)  to  man’s  affirmation 
of  values  within  a  given  social  context,  a  spe¬ 
cific  situation — is  convincing  and  illuminating. 
His  interpretations  of  Sartre’s  works  hear  out 
his  main  thesis,  make  sense  even  if  you  might 
occasionally  disagree.  All  in  all,  Alb^r^s  has 
done  a  remarkable  job.  For  a  literate,  honest, 
sensitive  introduction  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  book. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel{a,  Kan. 

Maurice  Bcmol.  Variations  sur  Valiry. 
Saarbriicken.  L’Universit^  de  la  Sarre. 
1952.  131  pages. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles  and  lectures  on 
Paul  Valery  written  between  1939  and  1950. 
The  author  has  previously  published  Paul 
Valery  (1949)  and  Im  mithode  critique  de 
Paul  Valery  ( 1950),  and  now  publishes  sup¬ 
plementary  material  accumulated  as  a  result 
of  his  research  ir  this  field.  Tlie  diverse  sulv 
jects  covered  include  Valery’s  ideas  on  aes¬ 
thetics,  medicine,  the  modern  technical  age, 
method  in  the  sciences,  and  Goethe.  Perhaps 
the  non-specialist  will  find  the  first  chapter, 
“Paul  Valery  auteur,”  most  readable  and  prof¬ 
itable.  Here,  Bcmol  explains  the  opposing  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Valery’s  poetics  clearly,  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  his  concept  of  criticism,  indicating 
his  debt  to  Mallarm^  and  Poe.  Despite  small 
print,  and  the  author’s  occasionally  verbose 
style,  these  studies  merit  attention  for  their 
lucid  approach  to  a  difficult  subject. 

Gene  I.  Barheret 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Victor  Brombert.  Stendhal  et  la  vote 
oblique.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France  (New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press).  1954.  175  pages.  600  fr. 

The  reading  of  this  doctoral  thesis  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended,  except  to  scholars  who  have  re¬ 
mained  little  hoys  at  heart  and  love  to  take  the 


family  alarm  clock  apart  to  find  out  what 
makes  it  tick. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  Brombert  stud¬ 
ies  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  crafty 
Stendhal  constantly  intrudes  into  his  novels 
through  brutal  interventions  as  well  as  by  di¬ 
gressions,  ambivalent  words,  mischievous 
constructions  cleverly  sandwiched  in,  special 
connotations  of  words  revealing  virtues  or 
faults,  and  the  arbitrary  uses  of  tenses  and  other 
syntax  idiosyncrasies,  etc.  In  the  middle  part, 
the  author  strives  to  explain  that,  though  the 
writer’s  timidity  places  him  in  constant  op¬ 
position  to  his  own  lyrical  Han,  there  is  more 
to  his  constant  interventionism  than  a  mere 
mechanism  of  personal  defense  or  autocriti¬ 
cism.  In  the  final  part,  he  shows  us  how,  in 
spite  of  his  clever  tricks,  Stendhal’s  works  are 
filled  with  the  expression  of  his  spontaneous 
reactions  which  reveal  his  most  intimate  per¬ 
sonality,  and  how  the  timid  lover  constantly 
berates  himself  for  his  stupid  conduct  and 
avenges  himself  on  his  heroes  as  some  sort  of 
auto-punishment  which  seems  to  l>e  for  him  a 
mental  as  well  as  a  physical  necessity. 

Like  too  many  theses,  this  one  is  heavy  and 
hard  to  read  due  to  repetitions  and  too  many 
examples  illustrating  the  author’s  views;  hut 
this  defect,  instead  of  a  hindrance,  might  be 
of  assistance  to  young  teachers  or  to  graduate 
students  baffled  by  Stendhal’s  unorthodox 
composition.  A ndri  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

**  Jean  Cassou.  Trois  poetes:  Rilke,  Milosz, 

Machado.  Paris.  Plon.  1954.  119  pages. 
330  fr. 

In  this  small  volume  the  author  presents,  ana¬ 
lyzes,  and  discusses  the  Austrian  Rilke,  the 
Lithuanian-French  Oscar-Vladislas  de  Lubicz- 
Milosz,  and  the  Spaniard  Antonio  Machado. 
Jean  Cassou  is  especially  interested  in  the  work 
of  Milosz  which  reveals  “la  sagesse  claire”  of 
the  poet,  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  Goethe  had 
already  shown,  Ixjth  in  his  Westostlicher 
Diwan  and  in  the  final  vision  of  his  Faust. 
He  states  also  that  the  symbolism  of  f  »octhe  in 
his  Stirb  und  werde  corresponds  plainly  with 
the  attitude  of  Machado  in  his  poems,  with 
the  attitude  of  Rilke  in  his  final  works,  and 
with  that  of  Milosz.  Moreover,  Cassou  con¬ 
siders  Milosz  “le  plus  grand  po^te  fran^ais 
de  notre  temps.”  The  hor)k  starts  with  a 
“Hymne  4  la  mort”  by  Cassou,  and  there  is 
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a  certain  warmth  in  these  “meditations  sur  la 
po6sie,”  since  Jean  Cassou  knew  these  three 
poets  personally.  Fredericl(^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

L'oeuvre  de  Uon  Blum.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1954.  588  pages.  1,200  fr. 

TBe  Soci6t^  des  Amis  de  I^on  Blum,  wishing 
to  erect  a  literary  monument  to  his  fame,  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  his  works:  lit¬ 
erary  and  theatrical  critique,  essays,  reflexions 
of  a  jurist  and  historian,  and  those  related  to 
his  social  and  political  action.  Its  aim  is  to 
enlighten  concerning  the  time  “in  which  L6on 
Blum  lived.”  But  his  pen  has  been  so  pro¬ 
lific  that  the  588  pages  of  this  first  volume 
cover  only  the  years  189!  to  1W5.  .Most  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  reprint  of  his  lx)ok  reviews  in 
which  the  clear  literary  vision,  the  cleverness, 
and  sometimes  the  witticism  of  a  pure  stylist 
judging  his  peers  shine. 

There  is  some  charm  in  finding  reviews  of 
works  published  by  Mme  de  Noailles,  Anatole 
France,  Tristan  Bernard,  and  others,  who 
were  just  l)eginning  to  lie  known,  or  were 
reaching  celebrity.  I>^on  Blum’s  Nouvelles 
conversations  de  Goethe  avec  Ecl{ermann  are 
reproduced  in  their  entirety.  A  last  part  con¬ 
cerns  poems  and  stories  dating  from  1891  to 
1894.  (In  1891,  I>^on  Blum  was  nineteen 
years  old.)  This  first  volume  is  prefaced  by 
M.  Vincent  Auriol,  preceding  an  Introduction 
by  M.  Jean  Texcier,  and  an  Avant-propos  by 
M.  Robert  Blum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
next  volumes,  when  published,  will  create  as 
much  interest  as  this  first  one. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl{  College 

Abb^  Provost.  Ilistoire  du  chevalier  Des 
Grieux  et  Manon  I^scaut.  Georges  Mator^, 
ed.  Gen^^ve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1953. 
235  pages.  8  Sw.  fr. 

Most  modern  editions  of  Provost’s  masterpiece 
Manon  Ijescaut  are  based  upon  the  1753  edi¬ 
tion.  which  gives  the  author’s  final  revision  of 
the  1731  text.  The  novel  originally  formed  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  M^moires  et  aventures 
d'un  homme  de  aualitf.  Professor  Mator^  of 
Besan<jon  thinks  that  one  may  get  a  better  idea 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  aesthetic  milieux 
which  pro<luced  the  novel  bv  going  back  to  tbe 
earliest  version  of  the  text.  He  gives  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  thesis  in  a  well-thought-out  intro¬ 
duction  dealing  with  the  novel  and  its  back¬ 
ground.  Variants  from  later  editions  are  given 
as  fcx)tnotes.  Following  the  text  are  textual 
notes,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  feature  of 
this  edition.  The  bibliography  and  index  are 


adequate.  This  is  a  good  addition  to  the  series 
known  as  Textes  litUraires  fran^ais. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Denis  Saurat.  William  Blaise.  Paris.  La 
Colombe.  1954.  124  pages.  400  fr. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  survival  of 
paganism  in  England.  Saurat  does  not  refer 
to  this  new  outlook,  but  to  explain  “the  great¬ 
est  European  seer  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition”  he  relics  on  a  Manichcan  stream 
that  Blake  might  have  also  reached  through 
literature,  but  most  probably  encountered  in 
his  own  life.  He  was  sexually  and  otherwise 
so  disposed  that  the  fundamentals  of 
Manicheism  manifested  themselves  in  his  life 
and  work.  As  a  similarity  GurdjicfT  is  cited. 
There  arc  a  good  many  translations  which 
will  help  the  seekers  for  mysterious  wisdom 
in  France. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Paul  Zumthor.  Histoire  littfraire  de  la 
France  mSdifvale,  VI*-XVI*  siecles.  Paris, 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1954. 
vii  -f-  344  pages.  1,000  fr. 

An  excellent  lx)ok,  remarkable  for  its  success 
in  setting  literature  in  its  frame  of  medieval 
life.  A  storehouse  of  information  by  a  scholar 
of  wide  experience  in  the  documents,  well 
chosen  and  well  ordered,  information  that 
really  helps  in  understanding  and  explaining 
the  Middle  Ages.  Due  weight  is  attached  to 
writing  in  I^tin.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to 
enlighten  the  reader,  not  to  carry  on  personal 
polemics.  His  own  views  arc,  however,  sound, 
show  critical  insight,  and  arc  often  happily  ex¬ 
pressed.  Up  to  date,  and  provided  with  a  val¬ 
uable  bibliography  of  recent  publications. 

L.  E.  Winfrey 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

^  Dominique  Aubicr.  Vive  ce  quon  raconte! 

Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  140  pages.  330  fr. 

An  automobile  accident  on  the  bc.ich  along 
the  Cote  d’Azui  is  the  basis  for  this  thinly 
spun  out  plot.  Two  young  people,  driving  at 
high  speed,  are  killed;  one  is  a  little  blond 
semi-nude  teen-ager,  winner  of  a  “beauty 
queen”  contest,  the  other  (at  first  believed  by 
the  narrator  to  be  her  favorite  torero)  is  the 
son  of  a  fat  Italian  public  works  contractor, 
who  had  taken  the  fancy  white  Cadillac  be¬ 
longing  to  his  father’s  second  wife  without 
permission.  Due  to  a  strike  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  the  bodies  remain  three  days  under 
the  car  and  the  recurring  references  to  the  re- 
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sultant  odor  arc  likely  to  sicken  the  average 
reader. 

The  real  story  lies  in  the  pathos  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  sailor,  father  of  the  girl,  as  he  tells  how  his 
child  won  the  beauty  contest,  acquired  “big” 
ideas,  began  to  disrespect  her  lowly  parents, 
and  worried  them  by  staying  out  late  at  night. 
Yet  her  family  continued  to  love  her  dearly. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  attitude  of  the 
other  father,  who  is  more  concerned  for  the 
car  than  for  his  son. 

The  narrator  intrudes  too  much  into  her 
story,  which  would  have  been  better  handled 
as  a  short  story  than  as  a  novelette,  unless  more 
material  had  been  used  to  round  it  out.  I^ss 
emphasis  on  the  narrator  and  gruesome  details 
and  more  on  the  lives  and  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  involved  might  have  pro<Iuccd  a  greater 
impact  on  the  reader.  B.  G.  D. 

**  Herv^  Raz.in.  L’huile  sur  le  feu.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1954.  ?31  pages.  495  fr. 

The  gallery  of  Herv^  Bazin’s  monsters  is  in- 
crcasctl  by  two  more  family  portraits — a  ter¬ 
magant  mother  who  hates  her  husband  lie- 
cause  of  the  disfigurement  he  suffered  in  the 
war,  a  father  turned  into  a  public  menace  by 
his  wife’s  loathing.  Between  them  stands  their 
seventeen  year  old  daughter,  through  whose 
suffering  eyes  we  follow  the  story.  L’huile  sur 
le  feu  reveals  the  steady  progress  its  young  au¬ 
thor  has  accomplished  in  his  art.  A  masterly 
brush  has  painted  in  the  earthy  colors  of  a 
French  village  to  serve  as  setting  for  an  ex¬ 
pertly  told  talc  of  suspense  and  horror,  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  liecomc  beasts  through  frustration 
and  unhappiness.  luiurent  I.^Sage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Marianne  Becker,  fournal  de  Cra-Cra. 

Paris,  Stock.  1953.  238  pages.  420  fr. 
Journals  have  been  published  by  many  writers 
in  the  twentieth  centurv.  And  now  appears 
the  journal  of  Cra-Cra,  the  adolescent  heroine 
of  Marianne  Becker’s  first  novel.  Since  the 
main  character  is  the  creation  of  an  adult  who 
looks  back  upon  childhoo<I,  she  is  sometimes 
too  naive  and  at  other  times  too  mature.  Al¬ 
though  she  is  occupied  by  many  teen-age 
crises,  such  as  losing  her  adored  dog  and  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  a  neighborhood  boy,  she  has 
time  to  discover  follies  and  tragedies  in  the 
world  of  adults.  Among  the*c  arc  the  farce  of 
her  parents’  marriage  and  their  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Even  outside  her  family  group,  Cra-Cra 
studies  so  seriously  man’s  misconception  of 
justice  that  this  question  dominates  the  book. 
Her  piercing  comments  upon  man  and  her 
topsy-turvy  adolescence  spent  in  the  excitement 


of  improbable  events  combine  to  make  her 
journal  philosophical,  touching,  and  tense. 

Martha  O'Xan 
Elmhurst  College 

Georges  BenoJt-Guyod.  Le  conserit  de 

1913.  Paris.  Presses  Litt^raires  de  France. 

1952.  261  pages.  480  fr. 

Evidently  Benoh-Guyod  does  not  like  to  ma¬ 
neuver  within  narrow  limits.  He  sends  his 
hero,  descendant  of  1871  Alsatian  die-hards 
and  supposedly  the  great-grandson  of  Joseph 
Bertha,  Erkmann-Chatrian’s  conscript  of  1813, 
into  the  vicious  fighting  at  Charleroi,  Verdun, 
and  Chemin  dcs  Dames;  he  has  him  injured 
and  taken  to  C-ermany,  allowing  him  to  escape 
in  time  to  be  <lccoratcd  by  Marshal  Foch  and 
to  witness  the  triumphal  re-entry  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  troops  into  Strasbourg.  And  while  strain¬ 
ing  to  edify  and  to  amuse,  he  works  in  a  mas¬ 
sive  historical  background.  Coursing  through 
this  novel,  which  suffers  from  its  intolerable 
load  no  more  than  from  its  rigged  encounters 
and  its  melodrama,  is  a  gushing  patriotism 
with  strong  overtones  of  “bourrage  de  cr.ane.” 

A  book  that  will  join  in  oblivion  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  hundreds  of  French  works  of 
fiction  born  of  the  Great  War. 

Chester  W.  Ohuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Andr^  Beucler.  carnet  de  vengeance. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  267  pages. 
450  fr. 

Employing  a  style  and  developing  a  plot  re¬ 
calling  Mauri.ac’$  sense  of  situation  and  Girau- 
doux’s  skill  with  language,  Beucler  spins  his 
hright-dark  weh  about  the  son  of  a  widow, 
continuing  her  suspicions  and  demands,  her 
vanity  and  children,  and  her  need  for  love. 
The  defunct  father  persists  with  his  presence, 
too.  The  “marginal”  characters  arc  succinctly 
1^  Bruyirc;  the  figures  of  speech  are  arresting. 
The  march  of  the  Allies  from  Normandy,  the 
French  lioy  seeking  enlightenment  and  matur- 
itv  in  the  light  of  the  1939-44  period,  and 
after,  are  vividly  portrayed. 

Spire  Pitnu 
Marquette  University 

*  Etienne  Cattin,  Trains  en  dftresse.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1954.  231  pages,  500  fr. 

Authored  by  a  very  articulate  railway  engi¬ 
neer-station  master,  this  absorbing  little  vol¬ 
ume,  winner  of  the  Prix  Vfritf,  does  justice  to 
the  courage  and  bold  enterprise  demonstrated 
by  France’s  cheminots  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation.  Always  themselves  subject  to  war¬ 
rantable  or  unwarrantable  arrest  as  saboteurs, 
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their  trains  sometimrs  sabotaged  by  their  own 
colleagues — they  are  spoken  of  as  having  had, 
at  the  time,  one  foot  in  the  grave,  the  other 
in  prison — these  nervously  spent  gueules 
noires  awaited  with  agonized  impatience  the 
Liberation  they  helped  speed. 

Not  all  of  the  book’s  drama  is  exterior,  that 
provided  by  ghost  trains  hurtling  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  explosions,  bombardments  of  marshalling 
yards,  and  by  German  security  raids.  Conspic¬ 
uous,  too,  is  the  silent  drama  of  men,  willing 
men,  grappling  with  their  consciences,  liecause 
for  them  the  decision  to  resist  strongly  implied 
the  possibility  of  killing  inncx:ent  co-workers. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

Mohammed  Dib.  Alg^rie.  II:  L'incendie. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1954,  190  pages.  390  fr. 

TTiis  novel,  second  of  a  trilogy  begun  with 
lui  grande  maison,  is  a  cry  against  colonialism. 
The  author,  Prix  F^n^on  1953,  describes  in 
sol>cr  words  the  everyday  life  of  Algerian 
fellahs,  their  hard  work  for  mere  existence, 
the  awakening  of  their  thoughts;  memory  of 
land  ownership,  consciousness  that  injustices 
are  not  as  natural  as  rain  and  sunshine,  certi¬ 
tude  of  their  miserable  fate,  vague  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  Meetings  take  place,  thinking  be¬ 
comes  clearer,  talk  less  timorous;  A  strike  is 
declared.  Fire  destroys  their  gourbis;  the  strik¬ 
ers  are  accused  of  arson,  leaders  seized  .  .  . 

The  child  Omar  perceives  that  men  are  not 
happy. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI{iatool{^,  Ol(la. 

Nicolas  Fayad.  Le  cauchemar.  Paris,  Gal- 

limard.  1954.  247  pages.  500  fr. 

This  is  the  journal  of  an  author,  lean 
Bouillard.  Tlis  life  and  his  novel  are  inter¬ 
woven;  he  sometimes  feels  that  he  is  dream¬ 
ing,  or  that  he  has  lived  through  a  situation 
before.  Nothing  seems  very  real  to  him.  The 
reason,  he  decides,  is  th.at  all  is  perfect,  just 
the  way  it  should  be,  and  that  nothing  new 
ever  really  happens.  The  author’s  ide.i  of  the 
futility  of  all  actions  and  the  purposelessness 
of  life  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  Sartre’s 
La  nausSe.  And  like  Sartre’s  hero,  jean 
Bouillard  reconciles  himself  with  his  existence. 
The  lxx)k  seems  a  promising  first  novel, 

Btll  Andrews 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Mouloud  Feraoun.  /-<■  fils  du  pattvre.  Paris, 

Seuil.  1954.  131  pages. 

Here  is  another  autobiographical  novel  of 
childhcxx!  and  early  adolescence,  with  the  lo¬ 


cale  (Algeria)  and  the  characters  (Kabyles) 
adding  a  touch  of  the  unusual  to  the  story. 
Fouroulou  Menrad’s  memoirs  describe  his 
childhood  up  to  the  time  he  is  thrown  back 
upon  his  immediate  family  for  companionship 
at  the  death  of  his  aunts.  A  final  section,  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  third  person,  de¬ 
scribes  Fouroulou’s  schooling,  taking  him  up 
to  the  time  he  leaves  to  compete  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  Ecole  Normalc. 

The  style  throughout  is  spare,  factual,  evoc¬ 
ative,  but  unobtrusive.  Feraoun  is  successful 
in  vignetting  the  characters  around  Fouroulou, 
but  somehow  does  not  establish  sufficiently  the 
boy’s  aptitude  for  scholarship  or  his  dedication 
to  learning  which  he  embraces  to  take  himself 
away  from  the  poverty  and  grinding  labor  of 
his  home.  The  essence  of  Kabylc  family  life 
is  presented,  with  enough  similarity  to  that 
of  other  peasants  elsewhere  to  give  universality 
to  the  theme,  but  in  the  totality  of  the  writing 
there  is  not  the  impact  of  idea  or  of  character 
found  in  other  contemporaries  such  as  Cesbron 
or  Giono,  who  have  dealt  with  similar  themes, 
Warren  B.  WickUffe 
University  of  Ot{lahoma 

Yves  Gandon.  La  ville  invisible.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1953.  222  pages.  435  fr. 

Here  is  entertainment  for  readers  willing  to 
suspend  disbelief  at  the  revelation  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  means  of  time  travel  long 
before  H.  G.  Wells  got  us  to  thinking  that  a 
machine  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
simple  rite  of  the  imbas  forosnai  sends  Engi¬ 
neer  I^urent  Duthuit  back  to  a  point  in  his 
past  before  his  liaison  with  a  pretty  secretary 
broke  up.  It  is  his  hope  that,  given  another 
chance  as  a  lover,  he  may  be  able  to  retain  the 
girl’s  affections. 

Our  thanks  to  Yves  Gandon  for  a  neat  new 
twist  to  a  plot  that  was  becoming  hackneved. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  Okla. 

*  Roger  Gouze.  Couqui.  Paris.  Julliard.  1953. 

244  pages,  480  fr. 

A  French  engineer  sent  to  prospect  for  oil  in 
a  strange  country  meets  the  princess  whose 
life  pattern  follows  a  legend  which  prophesied 
that  she  would  fall  in  love,  and  her  hanpiness 
would  cause  water  to  appear  in  the  arid  land, 
and  bring  prosperity  to  its  people.  Couaui 
does  fall  in  love  with  Paul  Lavigne  and  brings 
to  life  all  the  events  foretold  by  the  legend,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  fantastic  prophecy  of  all, 
that  of  her  fate  after  marriage.  An  excellent 
raconteur  here  blends  credible  characters  with 
incredible  situations,  and  an  idyllic  romance 
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with  a  surprise  ending,  to  pro<Iuce  an  en¬ 
gaging  story. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
Oal(  Parl(,  III. 

**  Lcon-Paul  Guigues.  Usbeth,  Paris.  (lalli- 
mard.  1953.  187  pages.  390  fr. 

The  author  invites  us  to  follow  his  narrator- 
hero  into  a  psychological  wonderland  which 
is  admirably  faithful  to  its  own  strange  terms. 
In  his  chambers,  surrounded  by  mirrors  and 
brie  brae,  the  narrator  first  shows  us  charm 
in  a  d^cor  in  “bad  taste,”  then  proceeds  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  world  of  pa»’adox,  where  love 
shades  off  abruptly  into  hate,  and  sexual  desire 
is  metaphysically  the  partner  of  death. 

The  story  concerns  the  relation  between 
the  narrator  (who  recalls  certain  “I”-person- 
ages  in  the  tales  of  Edgar  Poe)  and  the  enig¬ 
matic  little  Lisbeth.  That  Lisbeth’s  mother 
years  before  shared  in  a  macabre  love  adven¬ 
ture  with  her  daughter’s  host  lends  a  curious 
dimension  to  the  ill-fated  encounter  of  the  man 
and  the  ten  year  old  girl.  The  action  unfolds 
in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  likely  to  please 
admirers  of  Le  Grand  Meaulnes,  as  well  as 
anyone  fond  of  fantasy  in  its  pure  state.  Us- 
beth,  this  reviewer  feels,  is  clearly  superior  to 
the  author’s  earlier  novel,  Ijibyrinthes. 

Henry  Carlisle,  Jr. 

New  York.  N.  y. 

Simone  Harmel.  Le  sabbat  des  innocents. 
Paris,  fulliard.  1953.  354  pages.  780  fr. 
The  action  of  this  historical  novel  of  adven¬ 
ture,  Simone  Harmel’s  first  effort,  is  set  in 
southwestern  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  Although  the  characters  and  incidents  are 
sometimes  uncomfortably  close  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Dumas  pbre,  an  original  composition  is 
achieved  by  the  drama  arising  from  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  Basque,  gypsy,  and  French  con¬ 
victions.  Those  who  prefer  a  romantic  tale  w'ill 
enjoy  this  narrative  of  love,  hatred,  sorcery, 
and  violence — all  hinged  to  a  waif,  who  sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  she  has  a  fate  to  question  and 
a  power  to  wield. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  Uniuersty 

**  Guy  le  Clec’h.  /.e  d^fi.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1954.  299  pages.  525  fr. 

Somewhere  in  Europe  four  young  men,  im¬ 
bued  with  a  new  ideology  giving  hope  to  the 
masses,  work  in  a  revolutionary  movement 
that  assumes  power.  But  the  new  order  be¬ 
comes  a  regime  of  brutal  arrests,  negation  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  absolute  rule  through 
terror.  Regis  prefers  death  to  disillusion  and 


blind  ol)edience,  but  Anton,  strong  in  his 
ideal,  challenges  the  party;  he  escapes  the 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  hate  and  violence 
to  see  dawn. 

The  love  story  of  Stefi  and  Anton  softens 
the  somber  tone  of  this  serious  work  on  an 
actual  problem.  Three  previous  books  by  the 
author  received  the  Bourse  Blumenthal. 

Berthe  Webb 
Skiatook,  Okla. 

^  lean  .Masari's.  L’inutile.  Paris.  )ulliard. 
1953.  241  pages.  500  fr. 

TTte  bitter  cold  of  a  country  without  fuel, 
the  desperate  search  for  arms,  the  unbelievable 
courage  of  young  girls,  the  part  played  by  the 
Communist  Party,  are  highlights  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance  movement  of  1943-44.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  the  main  theme  of  the  novel  is  the  inner 
conflict  of  one  Pascal,  a  dreamer  who  plays  at 
“making  literature,”  and  becomes  a  com- 
muniste  d’occasion  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
from  office  routine  into  life  and  liberty.  On  a 
mission  to  maquis  quarters  at  a  village  inn,  he 
finds  an  old  friend  among  other  loyal  com¬ 
rades  of  all  walks  of  life.  Raymond  is  gay, 
affectionate,  efficient,  “un  chic  type.”  But  un¬ 
der  torture  he  betrays  his  trust;  and  he  must 
be  liquidated.  Pascal  proves  unequ.-il  to  this 
assignment.  Back  in  Paris,  he  dumps  his  man¬ 
uscript  into  the  Seine  and  reports  on  time  at 
the  office. 

TTiere  is  sharp  contrast  between  Mireille,  his 
possessive  schoolmarm  mistress,  and  Nadja, 
his  unattainable  ideal.  Interpolated  into  the 
narrative  are  passages  in  italic  type,  largely  the 
soul  searchings  of  this  “contemplatif  fourvoy^ 
dans  Paction,”  revealing  his  quest  for  "I’unit^ 
interieure.”  TTie  Christ  of  his  long  talks  with 
the*  village  abb^  is  still  to  him  le  Christ  inutile; 
“Chacun  fait  tourner  son  disque  mais  refuse 
d’entendre  celui  de  I’autre.”  This  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  summing  up  of  his  cynical  yet 
honest  philmophy. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Pierre  Moinot.  1m  chasse  royale.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1953.  269  pages.  425  fr. 

Not  only  the  special  French  vocabulary  of  the 
chase,  but  also  the  love  of  mountaineering, 
would  be  assets,  if  not  absolute  essentials,  in 
the  appreciation  of  this  little  idyll  of  the  Vos¬ 
ges.  There  is  unsolved  mysterv  in  the  forest 
trails;  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
majordomo  of  the  ancient  manor  is  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  poachers;  and  in  the  past  lives  of 
two  friends  who  have  come  to  enjoy  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season.  One  of  the  two  is  loved  by  the 
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young  daughter  of  the  old  house.  It  is  thought 
best  by  all  concerned  that  he  take  her  away 
from  the  mother  for  whom  time  has  stood 
still  since  her  husband’s  death,  and  from  the 
spinster  aunt  for  whom  “Dieu  me  pardonnera, 
mais  cette  petite  est  ii  moi.” 

A  thunderstorm  recalls  the  legend  of  the 
hunter-king  who  was  condemned  to  ride  the 
skies  forever.  Events  and  characters — not  for¬ 
getting  wild  boar  and  roebuck  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  dogs — are  lightly  sketched  against  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  forest,  streams,  and  mountains. 
In  the  words  of  Pascal  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book.  "Ils  ne  savent  pas  que  ce  n’est 
que  la  chasse,  et  non  pas  la  prise,  qu’ils  re- 
cherchent.” 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Paul  Mousset.  Neige  sur  un  amour  nippon. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1953.  283  pages.  465  fr. 
T3iis  novel  offers  an  ingenious  new  twist  to  the 
age-old  triangle  plot.  The  author  knows  very 
well  the  exotic  setting  of  Japan  and  Korea, 
and  the  timely  background  of  the  Korean 
War.  With  subtle  and  restrained  humor,  he 
satirizes  the  usual  pathos  or  comedy  derived 
from  the  contrast  between  East  and  West, 
TTie  book  is  written  in  a  lively  style:  It  is  a 
suitable  novel  for  relaxation  on  some  warm 
summer  afternoon. 

Jeanne  d’Ueel 
Norman,  OI(la. 

Stanislas  d’Otremont.  Thomas  Quercy. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1953.  368  pages,  690  fr. 
D’Otremont,  a  Belgian  writer  and  editor,  is 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  of  a  special¬ 
ized  nature.  Thomas  Quercy  appears  to  he  his 
first  venture  as  a  novelist.  The  principal  figure, 
a  successful  but  unscrupulous  business  man, 
tells  his  story  in  the  first  person.  Stricken  with 
tulierculosis  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  career,  and 
informed  bv  his  physician  that  he  has  hut 
two  years  to  live,  Thomas  retires  to  his  native 
village  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of 
death.  His  painful  quest  for  an  adenuate  phil- 
osophv  becomes  increasinelv  difficult  when  he 
falls  violentiv  in  love  with  the  doctor’s  ado¬ 
lescent  daughter. 

Although  the  rhythm  of  d’Otremont’s  stvle 
and  his  frequent  use  of  the  so<alted  involun¬ 
tary  memorv  technique  suggest  that  he  may 
have  read  Proust  very  attentively,  Thomas 
Quercy  is  nevertheless  a  poignant  account  of 
a  man’s  desperate  search  for  eternal  verities. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 


*  Jacques  Perret.  Mutinerie  i  bord.  Paris. 

Amiot-Dumont,  1953.  205  pages. 

In  May,  1864,  the  Foederis  Area  sails  from 
France  laden  with  spirits  to  be  transported  to 
Mexico  to  fete  Maximilian’s  enthronement. 
The  ruffian  crew  mysteriously  gains  access  to 
the  cargo;  discipline  evaporates  in  fumes  of 
vermouth  and  cognac;  the  ark  of  alliance  be¬ 
comes  a  fire  ship  of  discord  and  never  reaches 
Veracruz,  TTierc  is  something  curiously  re¬ 
freshing  and  wholesome  in  this  tale  of  vice 
and  violence.  Perhaps  it  is  the  authentic  tang 
of  the  sea,  which  the  author  obtains  hy  a  mas¬ 
terful  use  of  seaman’s  parlance.  Perhaps  it  is 
his  clear,  believable  presentation  of  the  fatal 
voyage  of  this  bateau  ivre,  the  antipode  of 
Rimbaud’s. 

James  L.  Shepherd,  III 
Baylor  University 

Lucien  Rebatet.  Les  ipis  m&rs.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1954.  294  pages.  550  fr. 

TTiis  novel,  which  has  enjoyed  considerable 
success  in  France,  relates  the  imaginary  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  boy  who  would  have  become  a  very 
great  musician,  had  he  not  been  killed  in  the 
First  World  War.  Although  disowned  by  a 
tyrannical  father,  Pierre  Tarare  studies  music 
stublmrnly  and  passionately.  When  he  is  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  his  genius  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  and  his  first  compositions  are  about 
to  be  performed;  then  the  war  breaks  out. 

The  style  of  this  tragic  talc  ranges  from 
coarseness  and  banality  to  moments  of  lyricism 
and  vehemence.  The  intense  ardor  of  musi¬ 
cians  and  music  lovers  in  pre-war  Paris  is 
described  very  effectively.  (Gabriel  Faur^, 
Enesco,  and  Stravinsky  appear  as  characters 
in  the  novel  and  are  portrayed  with  great 
warmth  and  understanding.)  The  battle  scenes 
which  bring  the  book  to  a  close  arc  an  elo¬ 
quently  bitter  indictment  of  the  wastefulness 
and  stupidity  of  war. 

Philip  A,  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

Henri  Rode.  I^s  passionnis  modestes. 

Paris.  Correa.  1953.  233  pages.  525  fr. 

A  lifelike  revelation  of  the  true  character  of 
an  attractive,  intelligent  woman  endowed  with 
the  magnetic  gift  of  attaching  to  herself  those 
whom  she  fancies,  whose  unswerving  devotion 
she  thereafter  insists  on  possessing.  Seen 
through  the  eves  of  her  young  nephew,  it  is 
only  after  she  has  completely  wrecked  his  life 
that  we  perceive  her  ruthlessncss  in  driving 
her  sister-in-law  to  an  carlv  death,  her  delib¬ 
erate  usurpation  of  the  fianc^  of  Assunta, 
whose  identity  she  has  completely  absorbed 
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as  well  as  that  of  her  own  well-principled  but 
unsuspecting  brother. 

A  novel  distinguished  for  its  subtle  psy¬ 
chology  and  skillfully  maintained  suspense. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Monique  Saint-Halier.  Quicl{.  Neuchatel. 

Baconni^re.  1954.  123  pages.  5.50  Sw.  fr. 
Qutc/(^  is  a  rMt,  a  term  which  has  here  the 
Gidean  meaning  of  an  account  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  seen  from  a  definite  angle.  The  boy, 
Quick,  from  a  French  family  with  roots,  views 
an  American  army  captain’s  family  that  is 
assumed  to  have  no  roots. 

The  Americans  seem  to  come  from  the  pages 
of  Gone  With  the  Wind.  Their  daughter  has 
a  Negro  mammy  whose  French  without  “r’s” 
consists  of  literal  translations  of  such  phrases 
as  “honey  child.”  Like  her  employers,  she  is 
romanticized,  stereotyped.  The  lxx)k  arouses 
interest  for  its  misconception  of  the  life  of  a 
contemporary  Southern  family.  Yet  it  is  fair, 
because  it  admits  that  Americans  do  have 
roots — small  roots,  that  is. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

Willy  de  Spens.  Les  bois  de  Dompierre. 

Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1953.  333  pages. 
Vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  the  chaos  in  a 
small  town  of  central  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  German  occupation  in  1940.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  characters  only  two  inspire  respect: 
One  is  a  Quixotic  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War  who  prefers  death  to  ignominy  and  leads 
a  tiny  band  of  guerillas  to  destruction;  the 
other  is  his  daughter  who  never  loses  her  poise. 
These  two  serve  to  underscore  the  frivolity 
of  the  others.  Reflections  of  one  of  these  offer 
a  resum^  of  the  book:  “Tout  6tait  agr^able:  la 
guerre  qui  allaH  finir  et  qui  finirait  comme 
une  ann^e  scolaire  au  college,  dans  I’indisci- 
pline,  la  paresse  et  le  je  m’enfoutisme  ...”  A 
generous  sprinkling  of  contemporary  slang 
pervades  the  book. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

Gabriel  Veraldi.  A  la  mimoire  d'un  ange. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1953.  335  pages.  550  fr. 
This  first  novel  is  built  about  the  classic  theme 
of  the  libertine  turned  mystic.  The  first  section 
of  the  book,  written  in  journal  form,  Ixrgins 
in  1945  and  introduces  Gabriel,  the  hero,  an 
embittered  veteran,  hard-drinking  and  lecher¬ 
ous.  His  parents  have  died  during  his  war 
service  and  his  fiancee  has  married  another 
man.  Finding  himself  the  master  of  a  consid¬ 


erable  fortune  and  owner  of  a  bookstore  in 
Vichy,  Gabriel  spends  his  days  in  cynical  mus- 
ings  and  his  nights  at  the  orgies  of  a  group  of 
youthful  profligates,  “Le  Cercle  vicieux.”  The 
latter  amusements  he  describes  quite  vividly. 
Of  course,  this  is  all  too  entertaining  to  last. 
Influenced  by  a  bibliophile,  adept  in  occult 
lore,  Gabriel  chooses  to  become  a  sort  of  non¬ 
ascetic  mystic.  From  here  on  the  book  is  a 
rather  tedious  pot-pourri  of  yoga  and  allied 
arts. 

Veraldi  seems  to  have  read  extensively  in 
English  and  American  authors,  and  has  doubt¬ 
less  lieen  impressed  by  the  later  novels  of  Al- 
dous  Huxley.  He  is  eager  to  give  us  something 
to  ponder,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  gave  his 
book  its  inscrutable  title. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

I^uis  Guillaume,  et  al.  Poisie  vtvante. 

Paris.  Les  Lettres.  1953.  128  pages. 

A  collection  of  120  unpublished  poems  by 
thirty  poets  who  may  be  called  the  younger 
generation  and  whose  principal  activities  fall 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  (several  are  in 
their  fifties:  Emi^,  F.  Marc,  Norge,  Vander- 
cammen).  Each  is  briefly  but  convincingly 
presented  by  Louis  Guillaume,  and  the  volume 
is  prefaced  by  Andre  Silvaire;  both  are  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  poets  and  are  active  forces 
in  the  publishing  house  Librairie  Les  Lettres, 
devoted  to  explorations  in  the  most  recent 
poetic  materials.  One  finds  here  poems  which 
give  fuller  meaning  to  the  work  of  Paul  Chau- 
lot,  Charles  Ijc  Quintrec,  Jean  Rousselot, 
Robert  Sabatier.  The  spirit  of  this  poetry  is 
difficult  to  describe,  since  it  lacks  the  striking 
effects  and  the  conceptual  approach  of  the 
better  known  writers  of  the  Thirties.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  fur¬ 
ther  examples  of  the  work  of  Bosquet,  Fom- 
lieure,  Manoll,  Rolland  de  Ren^ville,  Toursky, 
Vig^e,  and  others.  Francis  J.  Carmody 

University  of  California 

^  Emile  Henriot.  Les  jours  raccourcissent. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1954.  93  pages. 
Emile  Henriot,  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  is  best  known  as  a  literary  critic,  novelist, 
and  essayist.  But  in  the  course  of  his  long 
career  he  has  also  published  several  volumes 
of  verse.  This  one,  as  the  title  suggesu,  is  a  sort 
of  swan  song:  An  aging  man  meditates  on  the 
joys  of  his  childhood,  on  the  swift  flight  of  the 
years,  and  on  the  satisfactions  of  a  rich  life. 
These  brief  lyrics,  often  reminiscent  of  Ver¬ 
laine  and  Rimbaud,  are  expressed  in  quiet,  nos¬ 
talgic  tones. 
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More  impressive,  however,  is  a  series  of 
proses  scandees  which  the  volume  also  con¬ 
tains.  I'hese  prose  [)oems,  a  score  of  them,  are 
vigorous  and  sharply  etched  descriptive  pieces. 
T'hey  recall  scenes  which  the  poet  has  wit¬ 
nessed  during  his  travels  abroad,  principally 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  l..atin  America,  and 
convey  very  well  the  color  and  mood  of  foreign 
places.  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 

University  of  Illinois 

^  jean  Tardieu.  Une  voix  sans  personne. 

Paris.  Galiimard.  1954.  125  pages.  350  fr. 
Tardieu’s  traditional  and  rather  tenuous  in¬ 
spiration  seems  to  be  forever  in  need  of  some 
sort  of  crutch  outside  the  poem.  When  he 
doesn't  take  as  his  text  a  writer,  a  painter,  or 
“une  de  ces  r^alit^s  incommensurables  .  .  . 
ui  sont  devenues  des  lieux  communs” — thus 
ndiiig  a  ready-made  justilication  for  a  poem, 
he  most  often  trails  oB  into  mere  sentimental 
and  rhetorical  notations.  Because  there  is  no 
basic  poetic  insight  to  impose  aesthetic  unity, 
the  architecture  of  Tardieu’s  verse  comes  then 
to  depend  on  some  mechanical  device  such  as 
repetition,  reminiscent  of  the  worst  Poe. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel{a,  Kan. 

^  Marcel  Bataillon.  Rtudes  sur  le  Portugal  au 
temps  de  I'humamsme.  Coimbra.  Univer- 
dade  Coimbra.  1952.  ix  -f"  pages  -|" 
2  plates. 

Even  a  layman  in  humanistic  studies  will  real¬ 
ize  at  once  the  great  interest  which  attaches 
to  Professor  Bataillon’s  Rtudes  sur  le  Portugal, 
which  constitute,  so  to  speak,  a  side-panel  to 
his  majestic  retable  which  has  achieved  canon¬ 
ic  fame,  Erasme  en  Espagne.  This  volume,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  articulates  organically  with 
the  Erasme.  See  what  Bataillon  has  to  say,  in 
the  present  volume,  on  Savonarola’s  inBuence 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  According  to  Bataillon, 
the  Colegio  de  San  Gregorio  of  Valladolid  was 
a  focus  of  Savonarolean  influence. 

Among  Bataillon’s  Etudes,  particularly  im¬ 
portant  seem  to  me  those  entitled:  Les  Portu- 
gats  contre  Erasme;  Erasme  et  la  Cour  de  Por¬ 
tugal;  U edition  scolaire  Coimbroise  des 
Colloques  (an  exceedlingly  instructive  study); 
and  the  delightful  historical  medallion-fxirtrait 
of  fean  d'Autriche,  princesse  de  Portugal. 
Bataillon’s  deep  scholarship  is  worn  with  re¬ 
freshing  unassumingness.  I  lis  is  a  capital  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  future  history  of  Portuguese 
Humanism,  as  yet  comparatively  unexplored. 

EliO  Gianturco 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


^  Andre  Gillois.  Qui  ites-vous?  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1953.  380  pages. 

'I'hese  forty  essays  are  transcripts  of  reviews 
delivered  over  the  French  radio.  This  explains 
why  they  are  short  and  rather  popular  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  novelists  and  painters 
presented  here.  Among  the  persons  analyzed, 
we  meet  such  old  timers  as  the  dramatist  l.e- 
normand,  the  novelists  Claude  Aveline, 
(ieorges  Duhamel,  Andre  Maurois,  Marcel 
Arlan,  Paul  Morand,  the  artist  jean  Kffel,  the 
philosopher  julien  Benda,  the  scientist  I^ouis 
de  Broglie,  and  about  thirty  others. 

First  they  are  shocked  by  the  question: 
“Who  are  you?’’  Then  there  is  a  question 
which  inquires  about  the  first  corpse  they 
have  seen,  and  their  reaction  to  such  a  dis¬ 
turbing  event.  The  forty  victims  of  the  T.S.F. 
arc  also  asked  about  their  own  past,  if  they 
arc  superstitious,  if  they  arc  timid,  and  if  they 
love  to  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  people.  Some 
of  the  interviewed  persons  are  good  natured 
enough  to  accept  the  game,  others  refuse  to 
answer  and  spoil,  through  their  refusal,  the 
effort  and  intention  of  Gillois.  However,  even 
when  you  know  French  writers,  (icorgcs  Si- 
mcnon,  for  instance — ’’j’^cris  un  roman  en 
onze  jours’’ — or  Mmc  Simon,  Jacques  Deval, 
Raymond  Quencau,  and  Marcel  jouhandeau, 
you  get  more  than  merely  a  glance  into  their 
|)crsonal  life.  This  is  the  author’s  aim.  Toward 
this  end  he  victimizes  quite  a  numl)cr  of 
French  literary  notables,  all  of  them  appearing 
“en  pantouflcs.”  Frederic l^ehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Jean  Gu^henno.  Aventures  de  I’esprit. 

Paris.  Galiimard.  1954.  245  pages.  490  fr. 
I'hcsc  offerings  start  with  some  reflections  Jean 
(mehenno  put  on  paper  alx)ut  “France  and  the 
World,’’  after  a  lecture-tour  he  made  in  South 
America,  in  1946.  Then  follow  three  essays, 
one  on  Voltaire,  another  on  Renan,  and  natu¬ 
rally  one  on  j.  j.  Rousseau,  the  main  subject 
of  Guchenno’s  studies.  The  following  pages 
bring  a  speech  made  by  the  author  in  1945,  at 
the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  on  “The  University  in 
the  Resistance  and  in  the  New  France”;  an¬ 
other  speech,  made  at  Elsinore,  in  1949,  at 
the  request  of  UNES(X3,  on  “Popular  Educa¬ 
tion”;  and  finally  “Conversation  with  Young 
journalists,”  a  lecture  given  in  1952.  The 
Ixxrk’s  good  qualities  may  reside  in  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  subjects,  and  the  power  of  the  author 
as  a  vigorous  writer  and  polcmist;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  whole  Ixrok  has  too  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  anthology  of  jean  Gu^henno’s 
works.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Parity  College 
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**  Cung  giu  Nguyen.  Volontes  d'extstence. 

Saigon.  France-Asie.  1954.  157  pages.  60U 

fr. 

This  is  tendered  as  a  bid  for  French  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  its  rejection  of  paternalism,  not 
only  that  of  a  colonial  foreign  power  but  also 
that  imposed  by  its  traditional  social  structure 
and  familial  system.  The  book  is  in  three  parts. 
The  hrst  is  a  rather  full  essay  discussing  and 
assessing  the  evolution — historical,  cultural, 
and  social — of  Vietnam  from  its  earliest 
known  times,  the  first  century  A.D.,  to  the 
present.  The  second  is  a  sketch  of  Vietnamese 
literature  and  the  third  is  an  appraisal  of 
Nguyen-Du,  a  poet  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century.  It  provides  valuable 
information  about  a  comparatively  little- 
known  country  which  in  recent  years  has  held 
a  significant  place  in  the  international  diplo¬ 
matic  arena. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Jacques  Ferret.  Cheveux  sur  la  soupe. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  255  pages.  450  fr. 
The  jester  is  an  ancient  institution,  and  Ferret 
is  to  King  Flutodemos  what  Triboulet  was  to 
Francis  1.  The  secret  of  the  jester  is  to  avoid 
unadulterated  nonsense:  He  must  skirt  the  pit- 
fall  of  Surrealism,  which  is  neither  funny  nor 
wise.  His  stream  of  irrelevancies  carries  broken 
fragments  of  excellent  sense.  Ferret  is  the 
Groucho  Marx  (in  pre-TV  days),  the  Danny 
Kaye  of  Moralists.  He  combines  the  gift  of 
the  gab  of  the  street  hawker  with  the  verbal 
virtuosity  of  Finnegans  IVaf^e  and  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  Oswald  Spengler. 

Among  the  most  memorable  passages:  a 
spirited  and  sincere  defense  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
allusions  to  the  many  vigorous  kicks  that 
Churchill  has  given  France  while  professing 
undying  love;  and  a  discussion  of  sex.  The 
French  (of  the  Ferret  type)  cannot  take  psy¬ 
choanalysis  seriously,  because  the  Puritanical 
complex  is  not  central  in  their  tradition;  be¬ 
cause  the  subconscious  and  the  unconscious 
are  to  them  definitely  sub  and  un;  and  because 
they  discovered  sex  a  thousand  years  before 
Krafft-Ebbing  and  Havelock  Ellis.  Note  this 
prophecy,  worthy  of  Madame  de  S^vigne: 
“Anouilh  passera  comme  Ic  cocacola.”  Ferret 
well  illustrates  a  definition  of  art  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Thomas  Mann:  “L’art  est  un  jeu 
lucide  aux  confins  du  r^el,  du  reve  et  de  la 
folic.” 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 
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**  Henri  Calct.  Les  deux  bouts.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1954.  293  pages.  560  fr. 

Henri  Calet  published  a  scries  of  interviews 
with  the  “little  people”  of  Paris  in  a  Paris 
morning  newspaper.  Les  deux  bouts  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  those  interviews.  'I'hc  people  he  vis¬ 
ited  all  have  in  common  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  both  ends  meet — of  joining  les  deux  bouts. 
The  book  is  an  interesting  reflection  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  Few  sources  of  information  can 
equal  it  in  providing  a  clear,  concise  picture 
of  how  people  work  and  live  in  Paris  today. 
It  is  a  simple  but  forceful  one-volume  comedte 
humaine.  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Leo  van  Fuyvcldc.  fordaens.  Brussels.  El¬ 
sevier.  1953.  240  pages,  ill.  -j-  5  plates. 
485  Bel.  fr. 

The  standard  monographs  dealing  with  the 
artist  are  nearly  half  a  century  old  (F.  Busch- 
mann,  1905;  Max  Rooscs,  1906).  Small  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  there  was  urgent  need  for 
modern  treatment  of  the  subject.  Professor 
van  Fuyvcldc  rose  to  the  challenge  with  his 
customary  scholarship  and  insight.  We  re¬ 
member  the  Belgian  scholar  as  the  organi7.er 
and  commentator  of  the  “jordaens  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  which  was  held  at  the  Brussels  Musee 
Ancien  in  1928,  and  aroused  widespread  at¬ 
tention  at  the  time.  At  present,  he  gives  us 
an  erudite  study  of  the  artist’s  changing  con¬ 
ception. 

Jordaens,  who  is  still  sadly  misapprcciatcd 
in  this  country,  ranks  directly  after  Rul)cns 
the  powerful,  and  Van  Dyck  the  elegant;  he 
was  the  appointed  spokesman  of  the  Flemish 
middle  classes,  and  cmlxidied  in  his  bold 
frankness  and  simple  clarity  the  healthy  di¬ 
rectness  of  the  vox  populi.  The  l)ook  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  documented,  and  very  thorough  as 
to  research.  That  holds  especially  true  of  the 
painter’s  youthful  period,  where  the  author 
mainly  treads  on  new  ground.  During  the 
artist’s  maturity,  which  has  been  eruditely 
traced,  helpers  were  often  called  upon  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  big  canvases  and  to  execute  the 
replicas  that  were  in  great  demand.  An  ex¬ 
haustive  catalogue  raisonni  (where  references 
to  Rooses  would  have  been  helpful)  and  a 
good  index  complete  the  monograph. 

Although  I  cannot  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  the  author  in  some  small  matters — mainly 
the  dates  assigned  to  certain  paintings — there 
remains  no  doubt  that  Dr.  van  Fuyvelde  has 
again  written  a  standard  work.  It  will  remain 
indispensable  to  anyone  interested  in  the  Flem¬ 
ish  Baroque.  Larsen 

Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
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*  Helmut  de  Hour.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Uteratur  von  den  Anfangen  bis  zur  Ge- 
genwart.  II:  Die  hofische  Uteratur:  Vor- 
bereitung,  Bliite,  Ausl(lang,  1170-1250. 
Miinchen.  Becic.  1953. 435  pages.  18.50  dm. 

The  second  volume  of  this  new  history  of 
Cjcrman  literature,  planned  for  eight  volumes, 
is  devoted  to  the  great  medieval  period.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  storehouse  of  factual  in¬ 
formation:  the  lives  of  the  authors  as  known 
or  conjectured,  the  natu^  comparative  value, 
and  location  of  manusenpts,  synopses  of  the 
more  important  works,  and  a  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  background  material.  The 
author  finds  place  nut  only  for  the  details  of 
literary  history,  but  discusses  sources,  influ¬ 
ences,  attributions,  and  even  minor  points  of 
interpretation;  thus  in  the  chapter  on  Wolfram 
he  includes  a  discussion  of  the  Kyot  problem 
and  in  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  medieval 
lyric  he  comments  at  length  on  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  as  to  its 
origins.  To  the  factual  information  he  adds 
comprehensive  and  discerning  evaluations  of 
authors  and  works.  One  may  mention  as  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  the  presentation  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  material  of  literature  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  its  varied  use  by  different  authors, 
the  discussion  and  differentiation  of  types  of 
narrative  poetry — the  Roman  or  the  Novelle 
of  the  time,  the  fine  discrimination  between 
different  kinds  of  lyric  poetry.  The  author  also 
devotes  considerable  space  to  medieval  metrics, 
amply  illustrated  by  examples. 

Each  section  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  bibli¬ 
ography,  necessarily  highly  selective  and  thus 
open  to  criticism;  it  is  gratifying  that  consid¬ 
erable  American  scholarly  work  is  included. 
The  history,  when  completed,  will  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  present-day  German  scholarship  and 
an  indispensable  companion  for  the  student  of 
Cierman  letters.  Harvey  W.  Hewett-T hayer 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Die  grosse  Phantasie- 
duhtung  und  andere  Studien  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  Uteraturgeschichte.  (»bttin- 
gen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1954.  324 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

Dilthey ’s  eleven  studies  of  European  literature 
exemplifying  man  as  “Urtatsache  aller  Ge¬ 
schichte”  had  apiicared  previously  under  a 
pseudonym  or  were  unpublished.  While  the 


overly  systematic  Erlebnis  method  of  Gun- 
dolf  draws  our  attention  away  from  literature, 
Dilthey  keeps  it  in  the  foreground.  And  in¬ 
tellectual  history  serves  literary  interpretation 
— not  conversely  as  in  Korff.  The  book  under¬ 
scores  the  strength  of  Dilthey  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  followers. 

The  title  essay  contains  fresh  insights,  the 
one  on  Dutch  literature  sidelights  on  Dutch- 
German  relations,  “Die  Technik  des  Dramas” 
evidence  for  Dilthey’s  conservatism.  With 
“Von  deutscher  Dichtung  und  Musik”  ( 1933) 
the  volume  supplements  his  collected  works. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Hans  Erhard  (Jerber.  Nietzsche  und 
Goethe.  Studien  zu  einem  Vergleich.  Bern. 
Haupt.  1954.  151  pages.  11.45  Sw.  fr. 
TTiis  collection  of  Nietzsche’s  references  to 
(k)ethe  and  their  interpretation  docs  not  sug¬ 
gest  much  purpose.  Why  should  one  compare 
their  views  rather  than  those  of  any  two 
others.^  To  do  it  adequately  would  demand 
biographical  insight  and  at  least  a  mo<licum 
of  experience  in  artistic  processes  and  disap- 
|K)intments;  to  do  it  for  a  doctoral  dissertation 
shows  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Faculty  that  suggested  or  permitted  such  a 
vague  topic.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

Heinz  Ciiiltig,  cd.  Uteratur  der  Gegen- 
wart.  Stuttgart.  Franckh.  1953.  270  pages, 
ill.,  -|-  20  plates.  9.80  dm. 

This  unusual,  attractive  book  contains  reviews 
of  ftfty-seven  outstanding  literary  works,  with 
interesting  excerpts  from  each  and  significant 
information  concerning  the  author.  The  fare, 
ranging  from  Thomas  Wolfe  to  Czeslaw 
Milosz  to  Werner  Bergengruen  to  James 
Joyce,  is  rich.  The  many  illustrations  and  re¬ 
productions  add  to  the  volume’s  eye-appeal. 

TEese  independent  essays,  largely  conden¬ 
sations  of  lengthier  articles  from  the  monthly 
literary  journal  Weltstimmen,  thus  constitute 
a  unique  kind  of  history  of  modern  lit¬ 
erature.  With  its  alphabetized  list  of  names 
and  titles,  its  bibliographical  aids,  and  its  read¬ 
able  type,  the  book  serves  as  a  pleasant,  in¬ 
formative  guide  for  the  busy,  discerning  read¬ 
er  of  today.  U.  E.  Fehlau 

Tulane  University 
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Cierhard  Hess.  Die  Landschaft  in  Bau¬ 
delaires  "Fleurs  du  Mol"  Heidelberg. 
Winter.  1953.  158  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  a  commendable  and  often  an  ingenious 
study  of  Baudelaire’s  nature,  poetry,  and  the 
poet’s  interior  landscape.  Indeed,  it  touches 
on  almost  every  aspect  of  Baudelaire:  sur- 
naturalisme,  symbolism,  allegory,  correspond¬ 
ences,  ecstasy,  ennui,  escape.  The  first  chapter, 
on  landscape  in  French  literature  from  the 
seventeenth  century  on,  was  unnecessary.  On 
Baudelaire’s  delineation  of  nature,  it  was  ditfi- 
cult  to  be  original,  and  Hess  is  not.  But  he 
is  not  banal  cither,  and  he  scatters  acute  re¬ 
marks  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  signfii- 
cance  concealed  behind  the  poet’s  treatment 
of  iandsca|)e.  His  later  chapters  attempt  to 
probe  into  Baudelaire’s  experience  of  universal 
harmony.  The  critic’s  concern  is  to  point  to 
the  positive,  almost  mystical  side  of  Bau¬ 
delaire’s  personality,  and  to  restrict  his  temp¬ 
tation  to  despair  and  his  bitter  spleen  to  a 
secondary  place.  The  volume  is  solid,  well- 
organized,  reasonably  convincing,  but  heavily 
written  and  not  comparable  in  originality  to 
another  German  study  of  Baudelaire,  that  of 
Walter  Benjamin. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Heinz  Kindcrmann.  Das  Goethebild  des 
XX.  Jahrhunderts.  Wien.  Humboldt.  1952. 
729  pages. 

This  book  has  many  virtues,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  universality  in  dealing  profoundly 
with  historical  and  cultural  forces  that  have 
determined  the  varying  conceptions  of  Goethe 
from  the  1830’s  to  1952.  Of  dominant  interest 
is  the  contrast  between  the  positivistic,  factual 
preoccupations  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  metaphysical  interpretations  which  issue  in 
an  image  of  Goethe  as  a  helpful  living  force 
in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  work  of  this  scope  cannot  escape  certain 
limitations,  for  it  deals  with  a  field  in  which 
there  is  an  abundance  of  preliminary  studies, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  adequately 
handled  in  all  its  aspects  in  a  single  volume. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
giving,  by  1952,  anything  like  deserved  criti¬ 
cal  evaluations  of  all  the  significant  Goethe 
books  that  appeared  between  the  anti-positivist, 
expressionistic  Gundolf  era  and  the  totally- 
interpretive,  morphological  concepts  of  the  late 
Forties  and  early  Fifties.  But  in  spite  of  all 
imperfections,  slips,  and  omissions,  the  work 
is  probably  the  best  one-volume  treatment  that 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  1952. 
Its  bibliographical  value  is  inestimable. 


The  author,  a  Goethe  scholar  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  is  objective  and  tolerant  toward  all  shades 
of  opinion,  even  toward  the  far  from  negli¬ 
gible  Communist  attempt  to  draw  upon  the 
poet  for  a  philosophical  support  comparable 
in  power  to  the  helpfulness,  the  spiritual  mean¬ 
ingfulness  which  the  West  now  sees  in  him. 
Kindcrmann  recognizes  a  vast  amount  of  for¬ 
eign  scholarship  on  a  par  with  that  of  (ier- 
man-speaking  lands.  Two  North  Americans 
are  singled  out  for  their  positive,  revolutionary 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of  Goethe: 
Heinrich  Meyer  and  Barker  Fairley;  and  hon¬ 
orable  mention  is  made  of  other  Americans, 
including  Carl  Schreiber,  Ernst  lockers,  Ar¬ 
nold  Bergstriisser,  and  Stuart  Atkins. 

W.  A.  W. 

**  Friedrich  (rottlieb  Klopstock.  Werlt^e  in 
einem  Band.  Karl  August  Schleiden,  cd. 
Miinchen.  1  lanscr.  1954. 470  pages.  12  dm. 
The  “Erzvater  der  deutschen  Dichtung”  who 
inaugurates  the  amazing  and  complex  “Zeit- 
alter  der  deutschen  Klassik”  is  usually  more 
often  quoted,  referred  to,  or  otherwise  com¬ 
mented  on,  than  read.  The  present  selection 
from  his  works  successfully  aims  at  making 
available  to  the  mmlern  reader  “that  which 
remains’’  of  his  writings,  and  convincingly 
conveys  an  idea  of  their  scope  and  the  author’s 
versatility.  There  are  samples  from  Klop- 
stock’s  odes,  elegies,  hymns,  and  epigrams;  we 
find  the  /.-i.  Gesang  of  Der  Messias  ( followed 
by  brief  content  description  of  the  other  seven¬ 
teen  Gesdnge)\  the  drama  Der  Tod  Adams;  a 
rich  variety  of  non-fiction  of  a  social,  moral, 
linguistic,  and  aesthetic  nature,  as  well  as  let¬ 
ters  and  translations.  Useful  F.rlduterungen 
and  a  brief  Zeittafel  are  added.  Friedrich 
(»eorg  liinger’s  thoughtful  Nachwort  is  stim¬ 
ulating  and  recommended  reading. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  H.  A.  Korfl.  Geist  der  Goethezeit.  Ver- 
such  einer  ideellen  Entwicl(lung  der  l(las- 
sisch-romantischen  Ijteraturgeschichte. 
IV:  Hochromantil(.  Leipzig.  Koehler  & 
Amelang.  1954.  xiv  -}-  752  pages. 

This  impatiently  awaited  closing  volume  of 
Korfi’s  standard  work  was  written  during  the 
years  1940  to  1947.  At  last  it  has  been  pub 
lished  in  East  Germany — apparently  with  a 
grant  from  the  State  Secretary  for  Higher 
I'xlucation.  This  is  commendable  as  the  work 
has  not  the  slightest  touch  of  Marxian  think¬ 
ing,  but  unfortunately  the  flimsy  binding  is 
characteristic  of  the  decay  of  the  craft  of  solid 
bookmaking  at  its  former  center,  Leipzig. 
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Like  anythin);  written  by  Korff,  thii  vol¬ 
ume  is  rich  in  original  viewpoints  and  pro¬ 
found  reflections,  ^charias  Werner  and  E.  T. 
A.  Hoffman  are  treated  in  a  new  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  way.  Highly  remarkable  is  also  the  deep 
but  not  quite  concluded  analysis  of  Brentano’s 
fragmentary  epic,  “The  Romances  of  the 
Rf>sary.”  Strangely  enough,  old  Cioethe  him¬ 
self  seems  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  rather 
hasty  manner,  especially  his  second  part  of 
Faust,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  deepest  crystalli¬ 
sation  of  the  trend  in  philosophy  and  poetry 
to  which  Korff’s  work  is  devoted. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  neither  an 
index  to  this  volume  nor  to  the  whole  work. 

Max  Fischer  (f) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

**  Walter  Muschg,  ed.  feremias  Gottheljs 
IVer^e  in  zwanzig  Hdnden.  XVI-XX. 
Basel.  Birkhauser.  I95f.  xvii  -|-  405,  xxi 
-f-  489,  xvii  -4-  523,  xvii  -f-  490,  xxi  -f*  496 
pages.  6.75  Sw.  fr.  ea. 

These  five  volumes  complete  the  finest  of  all 
“essential”  Ciotthelf  editions.  The  previous 
volumes,  published  in  1948,  1949,  and  1951, 
were  reviewed  in  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  389  and  27:1, 
p.  62.  This  reviewer  gave  free  rein  to  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  nothing  but  more  praise  can  be 
added  here.  Once  again,  the  editor’s  compe¬ 
tent  and  stimulating  introductions  to  each  vol¬ 
ume  deserve  special  mention,  together  with  his 
gratifyingly  concise  and  always  pertinent 
Anmerif^ungen,  solving  the  various  puzzles  of 
Gotthel/’s  idiomatic  oddities.  Not  less  lauda¬ 
tory  is  the  achievement  of  the  publisher  who 
has  made  available  to  what  we  hope  will  be 
a  very  large  public  the  masterpieces  of  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  writers  in  such  a  skilful 
edition,  excellent  printing,  tasteful  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

The  last  five  of  the  twenty  volumes  com¬ 
prise  Fromme  Geschichten,  Alte  Geschichten, 
iMstige  Geschichten,  Aus  dem  Neuen  Berner 
Kalender,  and  Vermischte  Schriften,  a  care¬ 
ful  and  particularly  welcome  selection.  The 
worthy  undertaking  will  no  doubt  contribute 
to  a  Gotthelf  renaissance  in  the  (ierman  speak¬ 
ing  countries.  I^et  us  hope  it  will  also  open 
the  way  for  more  Ciotthelf  translations  abroad. 

£.  E.  N. 

•C  Walter  Pabst.  Novellentheorte  und  Novel- 
lendichtung,  Zur  Geschtchte  threr  Anti- 
nomie  in  den  romanischen  Literaturen. 
Hamburg.  Cram,  De  (iruyter.  1953.  254 
pages.  25  dm. 

This  work  is  a  solid  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  the  Novelle,  based  on  Romanic  literature 


from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  general  aesthetic  problem,  the  conflict 
between  stylistic  “law”  and  the  individual  will 
of  the  artistic  personality,  is  demonstrated 
through  the  example  of  the  Novelle.  This 
genre  provides  an  especially  effective  means 
to  overcome  conventional  restrictions  of  form 
with  the  /rflme<onstruction  (prologue,  proem, 
etc.) 

Within  the  Rahmen  the  artist  consciously 
or  unconsciously  takes  up  a  defensive  position 
behind  a  protective  wall  of  concessions.  His 
prologue-hypocrisy,  a  moralizing  affirtnation 
or  camouflaged  polemic,  facilitates  the  more 
intense  and  authentic  expression  of  the  artist’s 
temperament  in  the  content  of  the  Novelle 
itself.  Thus,  long  before  the  revolt  of  original 
genius  in  the  eighteenth  century  literature,  the 
Novelle,  in  disguised  form,  took  up  the  re¬ 
bellion  against  artistic  dogma.  The  function 
of  the  Rahmen  as  camouflage,  as  a  screen 
against  the  pressure  of  theoretical  postulates, 
as  captatio  benevolentiae,  and  as  a  stylistic  tech¬ 
nique  permitting  nuances,  is  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed.  In  the  discrepancy  between  prooemium 
and  narratio  the  antinomy  between  theory  and 
artistic  creation  can  be  deciphered. 

The  study,  an  expanded  Habilitationsschrift, 
is  overburdened  with  source  material.  How¬ 
ever,  its  principal  propositions  are  clearly 
brought  out  and  carefully  related  to  its  cen¬ 
tral  theme. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

**  Peter  Rippmann.  Werl(^  und  Fragment. 

Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg  als  Schrift- 

steller.  Bern.  Francke.  1953.  118  pages. 
9.50  Sw.  fr. 

In  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  paradox,  (ieorg 
Christoph  Lichtenberg,  Rippmann  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  painstakingly  exact,  definitive  study 
of  this  physicist,  rationalist,  essayist,  aphorist, 
philosopher,  critic,  humorist,  professor,  and 
scholar,  who  characterized  himself  as  a  patho¬ 
logical  egoist.  Not  only  is  his  literary  produc¬ 
tion  analyzed  ad  extremum,  his  love  life  is 
recounted,  his  religious  views  expounded,  his 
polemics  elucidated  (as  e.g.,  against  Lavater’s 
physiognomies  and  the  Original genies),  his 
personality  portrayed,  and  his  character 
plumbed.  His  essays  are  scrutinized,  his  let¬ 
ters  eulogized,  his  aphorisms  revered,  his  per¬ 
sonal  spleen  against  his  enemies  exculpated, 
his  introverted  ness  explained,  his  false  humil¬ 
ity  condoned,  his  sarcasm  defended,  his  hypo¬ 
chondria  excused,  his  inferiority  complex  par¬ 
doned,  his  eccentricities  justified,  and  the  frag- 
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mentary  nature  of  most  of  his  writings  treated 
with  sympathetic  forbearance. 

The  extremely  large  number  of  quotations 
is  reminiscent  of  Kotzebue’s  comedy  Der  hy- 
perbordische  Esel,  in  which  every  statement 
uttered  by  Karl  von  Berg  is  a  quotation  from 
the  writings  of  the  Schlegel  brothers.  The  544 
footnotes  exhaustively  document  Rippmann’s 
remarks. 

This  work  is  an  example  of  profound 
scholarship,  the  product  of  diligent  research. 
Rippmann  exhibits  a  remarkable  gift  for  ex¬ 
tracting  every  possible  kernel  of  truth  from 
a  mass  of  contradictory  evidence.  He  reveals 
a  clear  insight  into  the  character  and  literary 
productivity  of  his  antithetically  complex  sub¬ 
ject.  Albert  W.  Holzmann 

Rutgers  University 

Hilde  Spiel.  Der  Parl(  und  die  Wildnis, 
Miinchen.  Beck.  1953.  131  pages.  8.50  dm. 
There  is  little  in  these  thirteen  essays  on  mod¬ 
ern  English  literature  that  has  not  been  said 
before,  though  perhaps  not  so  floridly.  Hilde 
Spiel  secs  contemporary  authors  moving  in 
opposite  directions:  towards  the  introspection 
of  Proust,  who  is  homesick  for  the  past  and 
for  the  dreams  of  childhood;  and  toward  the 
extroversion  of  Hemingway,  who  plunges  into 
life  in  all  its  intensity  and  brutality.  Hilde 
Spiel  is  evidently  more  interested  in  the  first 
school  of  writers  and  concentrates  her  atten¬ 
tion  on  Virginia  Woolf  and  her  literary  prog¬ 
eny.  This  is  a  wise  choice;  for  her  own  method 
is  not  so  much  that  of  scholarly  criticism  as 
impressionistic  portraiture,  most  successfully 
applied  to  Katherine  Mansfield,  whose  life, 
she  says,  represents  a  dramatic  action  to  which 
the  creative  work  is  mere  marginalia. 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

*  Unvergdngliches  Abendland.  Ein  Haus- 
buch  europdischer  Dichtung,  11.  Giiters- 
loh.  Bertelsmann.  1953.  352  pages,  ill. 
5.85  dm. 

Like  its  predecessor  (R.A.  27:3,  p.  283),  this 
little  anthology  offers  a  pleasant  selection  of 
lyrical  poetry  and  short  stories  from  various 
European  countries.  For  the  serious  reader 
there  is  also  some  philosophy:  Montaigne,  Pas¬ 
cal,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche.  TTie  (ierman 
p>oets  included  present  the  Classical  and  Ro¬ 
mantic  heritage  as  well  as  some  of  the  best- 
known  names  of  twentieth  century  (»erman 
literature,  such  as  Binding,  Hauptmann,  R.  A. 
Schroder,  I.  Seidel,  H.  Claudius  (besides  his 
famous  ancestor),  J.  F.  Jiinger,  and  R.  Hagel- 
stange.  Felix  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


^  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Die 
Geschichte  seines  Schaffens.  licrn.  Francke. 
1954.  332  pages.  19.50  Sw.  fr. 

Just  as  textual  inconsistencies  had  led  Wolff 
to  believe  in  prior  versions  of  “Tasso”  and 
“Egmont,”  so  he  now  presupposes  an  “Ur- 
Kathchen”  and  an  “Ur-Penthesilea.” 

In  eighty-four  pages  devoted  to  chronology 
Wolff  builds  the  substructure.  The  core  of  the 
book  is  the  tracing  of  Kleist’s  development 
from  rationalist  eudaemonism,  via  reinterpret¬ 
ed  Rousseauism  and  priority  of  the  heart,  to 
a  fusion  of  “(Jesetz  und  Cjcfuhl."  Culmination 
of  Kleist’s  growth,  a  synthesis  of  former  an¬ 
titheses,  is  reached  in  the  last  act  of  Der  Prinz 
von  Hamburg.  An  appendix  contains  at¬ 
tempted  reconstructions. 

The  reader  will  shake  his  head  over  many 
hy}X)theses  of  the  productive  and  imaginative 
author.  He  will  also  be  compelled  to  rethink 
his  own  views. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Werner  Zimmermann.  Deutsche  Prosa- 
dichtungen  der  Gegenwart.  Interpreta- 
tionen  fiir  l^ehrende  und  Ixrnende.  Hiis- 
seldorf.  Schwann.  1954.  196  pages.  10.50 
dm. 

As  an  approach  to  the  appreciation  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  modern  literature,  this  collection  of  es¬ 
says  will  be  very  useful.  Among  those  repre¬ 
sented  are  Stefan  Zweig,  Wolfgang  Borchert, 
Franz  Kafka,  Ernst  Kreuder,  Werner  Bergen- 
gruen.  Some  emphasis  on  war-time  experience 
is  an  aid  to  awaken  the  literary  interest  of 
many  present-day  students.  TEe  analysis  of 
style  has  been  especially  successful. 

Max  Selinger 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

**  Rolf  Bongs.  Die  feurige  Sdule.  Flmsdet- 
ten.  Lechte.  1953.  484  pages.  16.80  <lm. 
The  events  of  Bongs’s  first  novel  take  place  in 
(Jermany  during  World  War  Two  and  the 
postwar  years.  Tlie  central  figure  is  a  writer 
who  has  lost  his  spiritual  mex^rings  but  even¬ 
tually  arrives  at  some  sort  of  faith  in  divine 
providence.  Drifting  in  an  uprooted  postwar 
society  he  is  finally  reunited  with  his  family 
and  begins  a  new  life  in  the  country  as  an 
assistant  to  an  honest  village  mayor.  A  number 
of  minor  characters  pursue  their  individual 
destinies.  As  a  novel  Die  feurige  S  iule  is  )<x>se 
in  form  and  panoramic  in  scope.  TEe  book  is 
most  convincing  and  authentic  when  Bongs 
concentrates  on  his  hero. 

Paul  Kurt  Ac^ermann 
Poston  University 
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**  Hans  Franck.  Marianne:  Goethe-Roman. 

Darmstadt.  Schncckluth.  1953.  399  pages. 
It  is  probably  a  weakness  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
Lotte  in  Weimar  that  it  pre-supposes  the  read¬ 
er’s  acquaintance  with  the  pertinent  facts  of 
(jocthe’s  life;  but  given  these,  and  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  familiarity  with  Ooethe’s 
works — possibly  a  further  weakness,  Mann’s 
novel  creates  the  reality  of  this  Ckiethe  episode 
and  of  Goethe  the  man  and  the  poet  as  an 
exciting,  new,  and  convincing  experience. 

Franck’s  novel  provides  all  necessary  bio¬ 
graphical  facts.  But  it  fails  precisely  b^ause 
it  never  rises  far  enough  above  mere  biography 
to  create  any  sort  of  imaginative  immediacy. 
Much  of  the  narrative  of  the  Marianne  von 
Willemer  episode,  which  is  also  the  story  of 
the  Westostiicher  Divan^  actually  reads  like 
thinly-veiled  connectives  between  the  Divan 
poems  and  the  actual  Goethe  letters  and  diary 
entries  quoted.  In  Mann’s  novel,  the  innumer¬ 
able  quotations  are  completely  synthesized  and 
serve  the  artistic  interpretation.  In  Franck’s, 
they  constitute  a  tiring  list  of  insertions  into  a 
Bielschowsky-like  account  of  events,  in  which 
the  dialogue  and  the  characters  are  so  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  biographical  facts  that  far 
from  making  these  facts  more  alive,  they  often 
melodramatize  and  cheapen  them. 

Hie  style  is  never  sparkling,  but  sometimes 
unbelievably  sentimental,  sometimes  painstak¬ 
ingly  explaining  the  life  out  of  any  occasional 
dramatic  or  imaginative  effects,  sometimes  just 
embarrassingly  awkward  and  unsubtle.  In 
sum,  perhaps:  no  more  Goethe  novels,  pleasel 

Eva  Schiffer 
Harvard  University 

*  Kurt  Frieberger.  Der  Fischer  Simon  Pe¬ 
trus.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1953.  523  pages. 

89  s. 

Against  the  lively  and  well-depicted  back¬ 
ground  of  Palestine  and  Roman  life  around 
the  year  70  A.  D.,  the  author  shows  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Simon  from  his  status  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  to  leadership  among  the  Apiostles.  The 
once  radical  nationalist  becomes  conscious  of 
the  greatness  of  his  religious  vocation  but  in 
true  humility  he  expresses  the  mystery  of 
Christ’s  church  with  these  words:  “Yes,  Lord, 
I  am  human  weakness,  upon  which  your  work 
rests  for  all  eternity.” 

Peter’s  life  is  rich  in  dramatic  elements  and 
therefore  inspiring  to  many  novelists.  But  did 
our  author  realize  the  difficulty  of  his  task? 
In  spite  of  its  highly  poetic  qualities,  the  novel 
does  full  justice  neither  to  Simon  the  fisher¬ 
man  nor  to  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The 


value  of  the  book  is  impaired  by  a  number 
of  historical  errors.  Ida  Bentz 

Vienna 

Gerhard  Henschel.  Colonel  Brooh^s.  Bam¬ 
berg.  Staackmann.  1954.  273  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

Colonel  Brool{s  acquaints  us  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  two  young  German  P.  W.’s  in  an 
American  prison  camp  in  France,  entangled 
in  the  intrigues  of  their  fellow  captives  and 
exposed  to  the  wiles  and  vices  of  their  captors. 
The  author  sketches  their  reactions  to  this 
crosscurrent  of  hostile  existence.  Overshadow¬ 
ing  and  redeeming  this  atmosphere  pregnant 
with  corruption  and  obscenity  stands  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  saintly-humane  Colonel  Brooks, 
symbol  of  righteousness  in  a  sick  world. 

Kafka-like  in  style,  mood,  and  plot,  the 
book,  more  often  than  not,  leaves  the  reader 
hopelessly  stranded  in  the  “episode”  which 
might  be  a  better  name  for  it  than  a  novel. 
Personalities  are  vague  and  sketchy.  After 
working  oneself  through  it,  the  reader  will 
put  the  book  away  with  the  sigh  of  relief  of 
a  man  who  has  had  a  bad  dream. 

Hans  Beerman 
lotva  Wesleyan  College 

*  Erika  von  Hornstein.  Andere  miissen 
bleiben.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Wisch. 
1953.  327  pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  book  purports  to  be  a  factual  account  of 
the  Russian  occupation  of  an  East  German 
town,  which  it  may  well  be,  judging  by  the 
internal  evidence.  The  center  of  interest  is  the 
dismantling  of  a  paper  factory,  the  chief  liveli¬ 
hood  of  the  inhabitants,  a  dismantling  that 
can  be  of  little  ultimate  value  to  the  Russians, 
since  they  ruin  so  much  of  the  equipment  in 
the  process.  Some  of  the  officers  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  Germans,  but  orders  are  orders, 
sometimes  counter-orders;  and  soldiers  can  be 
inexperienced  in  technology  as  well  as  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  social  amenities. 

The  narrator,  whose  husband  is  the  factory 
owner  and  newly  appointed  mayor  of  the 
town,  records  with  feeling  but  without  rancor 
the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  (jermans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  alike.  As  one  of  the  protagonists  in  her 
own  story,  she  makes  friends  and  enemies 
among  both  factions  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  best  possible  terms  for  the  townspeople. 
Her  book  thus  amounts  to  a  study  of  human 
nature  under  trying  circumstances.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  interest,  for  it  is  closer  to  reportage  than 
art.  Fred  Genschmer 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
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*  Elisabeth  Kaiser.  Der  Baum  im  Asphalt. 
Stuttgart.  Victoria.  1953.  287  pages.  10.80 
dm. 

Like  the  title,  Elisabeth  Kaiser’s  chosen  theme 
somewhat  resembles  A  Tree  Grows  in  Broohj- 
lyn.  Partly  Unterhaltungsliteratur,  partly  a 
novel  about  morality,  the  book  shows  what 
happens  when  a  thoroughly  good  and  wise 
man  moves  into  a  Hamburg  neighborhood 
and  acts  as  a  catalyst  upon  various  complex 
human  relationships,  those  of  an  alcoholic 
art  dealer  and  a  shy  hunchback  with  the  same 
naively  noble  girl,  a  would-be  painter  and  his 
incongruously  named  wife  Athena,  and  some 
stock  characters,  Margarete  who  commits  sui¬ 
cide  and  Corinna  who  marries  for  money. 

The  publisher  of  this  book  also  brings  out 
Kathleen  Winsor  in  CJerman. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Horst  Lange.  Ulancnpatrouille.  Die  Ge- 
schichte  einer  Uebe.  Stuttgart.  Scherz 
Goverts.  1953.  304  pages.  9.80  dm. 

TTie  republication  of  Ulanenpatrouille  (1940) 
reveals  a  major  poet,  though  perhaps  not  a 
great  novelist.  Hero  and  heroine  remain  com¬ 
plicated,  intriguing  silhouettes.  Lange’s  forte 
is  the  compelling  evocation  of  the  misty,  mys¬ 
tic,  and  endless  Landschaft  along  the  borders 
of  Silesia  and  Poland  and  its  Leute:  a  mighty, 
foreboding  silence  composed  of  suspicion, 
fear,  and  hatred,  of  slyness  and  treacherous 
resistance,  of  dramas  and  dreams.  The  over¬ 
powering  inescapableness  of  the  Landschaft 
is  unnecessarily  reinforced  by  a  symbolism  not 
free  from  the  conventional  and  romanesque 
(gypsy  prophecies!).  Razor-sharp  metaphors 
of  extraordinarily  keen  sensory  perception 
smack  uncomfortably  of  the  self<onscious. 
The  dynamics  of  the  story  flings  itself  frustrat- 
ingly  against  metaphorical  excursions.  Work¬ 
manship  and  Einfiihlung  arc  admirable,  but 
the  effort  remains  too  visible. 

Henry  //.  H.  Remain 
Indiana  University 

Dieter  Mcichsner.  Die  Studenten  von  Ber¬ 
lin.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1954.  623  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

By  depicting  in  this  novel  the  material,  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  political  problems  of  German  students 
and  more  particularly  those  of  Berlin,  the 
young  author  Dieter  Mcichsner  adds  a  wel¬ 
come  new  angle  to  the  fiction  about  postwar 
Germany.  An  obviously  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  events  and  the  people  presented  (in  the 
center,  the  idealistic  and  politically  victimized 
Harald  Momber,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  a 


half  dozen  other  students)  and  considerable 
creative  power  and  originality  are  combined 
to  produce  a  forceful  picture  of  a  complex 
human  situation.  Though  artistically  not  mas¬ 
tered  in  every  detail,  the  elaborate  presentation 
is  nevertheless  convincing  on  the  whole  and 
constitutes  eminently  worthwhile  reading  for 
anyone  at  all  interested  in  postwar  German 
life  as  experienced  from  the  vantage  [X)int 
of  an  out  of  the  ordinary  generation  of  stu¬ 
dents.  fohn  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

Josef  Miihlberger.  Die  schwarze  Perle. 

Esslingen.  Bcchtlc.  1954.  94  pages.  2.80  dm. 
A  black  pearl  is  the  dream  symbol  of  the 
narrator’s  impending  doom.  A  comrade’s  sac¬ 
rificial  death  saves  him.  The  theme,  familiar 
in  German  war  literature,  is  developed  with 
sincerity  and  craftsmanship;  it  condemns  war 
but  is  a  plea  for  the  warrior.  The  moo<l  and 
setting  suggest  Flex  as  a  literary  ancestor. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebrasl(a 

*  Cieorg  Munk.  Mucl(ensturm.  Fin  fahr  im 

Leben  einer  l^leinen  Stadt.  Heidelberg. 

Schneider.  1953.  643  pages.  16.80  dm. 
The  year  mentioned  in  the  subtitle  of  this 
novel  is  the  one  immediately  following  the 
Reichstag  Are,  the  year  in  which  the  National 
Socialists  consolidated  their  gains.  It  is  not 
a  book  of  suspense  or  denunciation,  as  some 
might  think,  for  Munk  is  interested  primarily 
in  the  behavior  of  human  beings  in  times  of 
stress.  There  is  no  plot  in  the  conventional 
sense,  and  the  characters  can  scarcely  be  di¬ 
vided  into  major  and  minor  ones.  In  fact,  both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  novel  lie 
in  the  vast  number  of  characters  from  every 
walk  of  life;  Although  they  are  often  hard 
to  keep  track  of,  they  add  up  to  a  convincing 
slice  of  reality,  many  of  them  unwilling  actors 
in  a  grotesque  tragicomedy.  Change  the  locale 
and  the  occasion,  and  they  could  be  our  neigh¬ 
bors— even  You  or  I. 

Eschewing  portraits  in  black  and  white, 
Munk  proceeds  without  editorializing.  There 
is  in  his  presentation  an  undercurrent  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  satire  that  is  never  explicit  yet  re¬ 
flected  in  a  style  that  achieves  a  subtle  incon¬ 
gruity  between  an  awkward  situation  and  the 
sophisticated  language  used  in  describing  it. 
His  intention  is  borne  out  by  the  very  name 
he  has  chosen  for  the  fictional  town.  Mucken- 
sturm,  not  to  mention  variants  such  as 
"Miickensturm”  and  “.Muckensturmer”  that 
occur  in  the  narrative  itself.  Like  Werner 
Wilk,  whose  An  der  Teufelsleine  was  reviewed 
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here  Kjme  time  ago  (see  B.  A.  25:1,  p.  51), 
Munk  is  a  writer  worth  knowing. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  CJerhart  Pohl.  Wteviel  M order  gibt  es 
heute?  Berlin,  l^ettner.  1953.  200  pages. 
H.50  dm. 

ITiis  collection  of  eleven  stories,  written  be¬ 
tween  1927  and  1951,  provides  one  of  those 
occasions  that  prompt  one’s  periodic  feeling 
that  (ierman  narrative  literature  is  at  its  best 
and  most  satisfying  in  the  shorter  forms.  Pohl’s 
stories  of  more  recent  date  surpass  somewhat 
the  earlier  ones  in  point  of  mature  artistry. 
However,  the  general  artistic  niveau  of  the 
collection  can  he  said  to  be  remarkably  high. 
Both  the  human  situations  depicted  and  the 
scenes  of  action  are  sufficiently  varied  to  make 
for  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Furthermore,  no  matter  how  realistic  the  situ- 
atif)n  |x»rtrayed,  Pohl’s  presentation  of  it  can 
lie  counted  on  to  have  that  happily  combined 
touch  of  human  warmth  and  poetic  density 
and  lieauty  that  we  expect  of  genuine  litera¬ 
ture.  F.specially  the  stories  with  postwar  situ¬ 
ations  benefit  appreciably  from  the  author’s 
way  of  injecting  his  faith  in  a  higher  mean¬ 
ing  of  existence.  The  title  given  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  much  too  forbidding,  one  feels,  to  do 
justice  to  its  contents. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Albert  Talhoff.  Der  unheimliche  Vorgang. 
Krlenhach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1952.  198 

pages.  11.80  dm. 

Talhoff  takes  his  theme  from  Colonel  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall’s  assertion  (in  Men  against  Fire) 
th.it  three-fourths  of  all  soldiers  in  combat, 
inhibited  by  deep-seated  moral  scruples,  ac¬ 
tually  refuse  to  kill  their  enemies.  Talhoff  de¬ 
velops  in  the  form  of  a  novel  the  effect  of  such 
an  assertive  conscience.  To  the  military  com- 
mamlers,  obedience  to  the  Sixth  Command¬ 
ment  is  an  ethical  vestige  and  worse  than  trea¬ 
son;  the  soldier  experiences  his  conscience  al¬ 
most  with  shame.  Talhoff  offers  many  valid 
comments  on  our  contemporary  spiritual  and 
moral  poverty  and  offers  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  reverence  for  life,  and  pacifism  as  the 
alternative.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  in 
an  original  and  effective  manner,  utilizing 
such  devices  of  the  morality  play  as  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
and  the  personification  of  abstractions.  It  is 
an  unusually  well-written  and  persuasive 
book.  Paul  Kurt  Acl(ermann 

Boston  University 


*  Josef  Winckler.  Der  Westfalenspiegel. 
Dortmund.  Ardey.  1952.  385  pages.  12.80 

dm. 

Westfalenspiegel!  Surely  no  author  deeply  in 
love  with  the  folklore  of  his  native  region  ever 
hit  upon  a  more  appropriate  title!  Admirers 
of  Josef  Winckler  and  lovers  of  Westphalian 
traditions  should  not  miss  this  book.  One  of 
the  characters  in  this  entertaining  and  highly 
revealing  profusion  of  short  tales  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  prelate  who  became  known  as  the 
Pumpernickel  Bishop.  As  a  true  Westphalian 
he  accepted  this  unflattering  designation  as  a 
compliment.  Similarly,  Josef  Winckler  might 
not  feel  hurt  if  a  Missouri-Oklahoma  l^w 
(lerman  reviewer  refers  to  him  as  the  Pumper- 
nickel-Holzschuh  author;  for  he  uses  the  fa¬ 
mous  rye  bread  and  wcxxlcn  shoes  (traditional 
symbols  of  Westphalian  virtues)  in  many 
yarns  of  folksy  inspiration.  And  he  knows 
how  to  combine  humor  with  spookiness  and 
horror  in  a  tale  of  “second  sight.”  From  there 
he  moves  easily  to  Annette  von  Droste-Hiil- 
shoff,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  au¬ 
thentically  Westphalian.  He  reve.ils  the^perse- 
verance,  the  stubbornness,  and  the  humor  of 
his  province  by  boldly  and  unpredictably  us¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  I^w  German  words  in  the 
midst  of  his  High  German  prose. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  Cicorg  Abt,  comp.  Deutsche  Gedichte  der 

Ciiitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1954. 

328  pages.  6.85  dm. 

lx)vers  of  poetry  must  be  numerous  in  postwar 
(lermany,  or  otherwise  CJerman  publishers  are 
stubborn  idealists — to  judge  from  the  number 
of  anthologies  of  verse  piihlished  during  the 
recent  years.  The  present  volume  is  limited 
to  contemporary  poetry.  Arranged  chronolog¬ 
ically  according  to  birth  dates,  without  concern 
for  spiritual  kinships,  “schools,”  or  “isms.”  it 
offers  an  interesting,  often  revealing  sampling. 
However,  it  is  not  entirely  representative  on 
account  of  a  few  but  glaring  omissions.  Al¬ 
though,  gratifyingly  enough,  Austrian  au¬ 
thors,  even  some  of  the  youngest,  are  included, 
F^ast  Crerman  (regime)  writers  are  left  out. 
It  is  debatable  if  such  politically  inspired  cen¬ 
sorship  by  exclusion  enhances  the  value  of  an 
anthology  which  ought  to  aim  at  catholic  in- 
clusiveness.  Just  as  mcxiern  French  poetry  can 
hardly  be  appraised  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  contribution  of  Aragon  and  Fluard 
(certainly  more  relevant  as  poets  than  as  Com¬ 
munists)  a  panorama  of  contemporary  f»er- 
man  verse  without  selections  from  Bert  Brecht 
and  possibly  the  Stefan  Hermlin  of  the  pre- 
Communist  phase  just  does  not  show  all  the 


typical  landmarks.  This  lacuna  in  an  other¬ 
wise  enjoyable  anthology  is  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  as  the  compiler  has  chosen  as  motto 
Gottfried  Benn’s  “Die  Macht  vergeht  im  Ah- 
scheu  ihrer  Tiicken,  /  Indes  ein  Vers  der 
Volker  Traume  baut.”  (Would  it  be  unchari¬ 
table  to  remember  that  this  was  not  precisely 
Benn’s  personal  motto  when  the  Nazis  seized 
power  ? ) 

The  selective  principles  of  anthology-makers 
are  forever  open  to  challenge.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  book  “does  not  serve  any  program 
or  trend,”  although  such  service  is  always  at 
least  implied  in  the  selection,  namely  by  inclu¬ 
sion  and  exclusion.  But  one  can  hardly  help 
frowning  a  little  when  the  compiler  states  in 
his  Nachwort  that  he  aimed  to  collect  such 
poems  and  works  as  “seemed  to  him  signifi¬ 
cant  beyond  the  present  time.”  Such  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  verdict  of  later  generations  seems 
hasty.  Yet  he  has  succeeded,  excepting  the 
omissions  already  mentioned,  in  presenting  a 
significant  and  noteworthy  cross-section  of  the 
poetic  product  of  an  impressively  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  crop  of  contemporaries. 

E.  E.  N. 


**  Siegfried  Trebitsch.  und  Unglucl( 

wird  Gesang.  Zurich.  Classen.  1954.  112 
pages.  4.90  Sw.  fr. 

There  is  much  comfort  and  consolation  in 
these  “hundred-and-one  poems,”  containing 
the  essence  of  a  whole  life’s  experiences,  and 
though  recurring  thoughts  revolve  around 
slumber,  dreams,  and  death,  the  aged  author 
firmly  believes  in  the  indestructibility  of  all 
human  values:  “Fiir  immer  ist,  was  einmal 
war.”  And  what  else  remains  for  him,  before 
entering  upon  the  “great  journey,”  but  the  sol¬ 
acing  knowledge  to  say:  “Am  Tisch  des 
Lebens  ist  nur  froh  zu  CJast,/  wer  stets  hereit 
ist,  fiir  die  Welt  zu  zeugen”?  With  its  still 
fighting  breath  the  heart  does  not  revel  in  nos¬ 
talgic  reminiscences,  the  soul  is  not  out  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  eternally-lost  youth — 
both  seek  to  express  the  wisdom  gained  by 
life’s  ever<hanging  fulfilments,  thus  jubilat¬ 
ing:  “Starker  als  dein  bfises  Wissen  ist  der 
Glaubc  an  das  I.eben,”  and  certain  th.it  the 
grace  of  God  rests  upon  “the  wanderer  march¬ 
ing  toward  sunset.” 

Wilhelm  I^hmann  wrote  a  brief  preface 
to  this  collection  of  poems,  dedicated  by  their 
author  to  Erika  Mann,  in  which  he  justly  notes 
the  clear  and  precise  lyrical  expressiveness  of 
the  verses,  bare  of  any  ornamental  adjectives, 
compose*!  straight  to  the  point  ami  culminat¬ 
ing  in  their  courageous  atlmonition:  “Ver- 
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sammle  doch  um  dich,  was  schon  gewesen,/ 
bis  du  dein  Buch  des  Lebens  ausgelesen!” 

Robert  Breuer 
FJmhurst,  N.  Y. 


**  Verse  der  Uebe.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1954. 

227  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  enterprising  Limes  Verlag  seems  to  be 
sold  on  the  formula  of  collective  anthology 
compiling.  Following  a  procedure  similar  to 
that  used  for  Gellebte  Verse  (see  B.  A,  26:1,  p. 
61),  the  unnamed  compiler  (probably  Max 
Niedermayer,  who  wrote  the  Vorbemerlt^ung) 
has  asked  a  select  group  of  people,  “Which 
three  love  poems  do  you  like  best?”  Gratify- 
ingly,  the  choice  was  not  limited  to  Cierman 
verse;  although  the  latter  represents  by  far  the 
main  bulk,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  poems 
from  other  languages  in  rather  appealing 
translation.  From  the  answers  of  forty-eight 
personalities  from  various  professions,  but  all 
representatives  of  the  intelligentsia,  some  DO 
poems  were  chosen  and  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  covering  the  period  from  Sappho  to 
modern  authors,  whose  part  looms  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large,  it  would  seem.  The  whole  idea, 
in  spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings,  is  provoca¬ 
tive  enough  to  give  additional  interest  to 
browsing  through  this  handsomely  printed 
volume,  which  offers  more  gems  than  duds, 
and,  because  of  its  everlasting  topical  interest 
for  that  large  majority  of  jieople  who  refuse 
to  admit  that  “love  is  through”  in  our  Iron 
Age,  will  doubtless  recommend  itself  as  a 
“natural”  gift  item. 

E.  E.  N. 


**  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Der  fahresltram. 

(Jraz.  I95L  452  pages,  ill.  |L25. 

The  hundred-odd  sketches  in  this  Ixjok,  alx)ut 
ten  for  each  month  of  the  year,  arc  concerned 
with  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Northwest 
Cfcrmany,  more  specifically  that  of  North  1  lol- 
stein,  and  are  compounded  of  folklore,  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  and  reminiscence,  together 
with  informative  material  from  Brehm’s  Tier- 
leben  and  other  printed  sources.  An  estimate 
of  Blunck  based  solely  on  this  volume  an<l  the 
collection  of  Novellen  published  last  year  by 
the  same  house  cannot  fail  to  rate  him  much 
higher  as  a  nature  writer  than  as  a  distiller 
of  fiction.  Many  of  these  unpretentious  vi¬ 
gnettes  take  the  reader  into  a  world  akin  to 
that  of  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Brothers  Cirimm, 
while  others  may  remind  him  of  the  deli¬ 
cately  descriptive  essays  in  Donald  Culross 
Peattie’s  An  Almanac  for  Moderns.  Many  pen 
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and  ink  drawings  by  Alfons  Werner  enhance 
the  charm  of  the  volume. 

Gcrd  CsiUhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hans  Bott,  Hermann  l.eins,  eds.  Be- 
gegnungen  mit  Theodor  Heuss.  Tubingen, 
Wunderlich.  1954.  495  pages. 

More  than  one  hundred  authors  have  joined 
in  writing  pleasant  recollections  of  their  for- 
mer  encounters  with  the  present  President  of 
the  Cfcrman  Federal  Republic  for  the  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  birthday.  .Many  of  them  knew 
Heuss  when  he  was  a  provincial  journalist  and 
politician  in  Heiihronn  and  one  is  aware  of 
their  elation  at  having  befriended  a  man  now 
in  such  a  conspicuous  position.  Others  knew 
him  from  his  activities  in  Berlin,  from  his 
tribulations  in  Nazi  times,  from  his  lonely 
life  in  a  Heidelberg  attic,  or  only  recently  from 
his  new  activities  in  Bonn.  Through  all  these 
contributions  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Heuss  made  the  life  of  his  fellow  workers 
pleasant  by  his  personal  kindness  and  mcKlesty 
and  impressed  them  by  his  encyclopedic  knowl¬ 
edge.  Like  all  works  of  this  kind  this  hook  is 
a  bouquet  of  very  fine,  mediocre,  and  poor 
contributions. 

Max  Fischer  (t) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

**  Hans  Egon  Holthusen.  fa  und  nein.  Mun- 
chen.  Piper.  1954.  293  pages.  13.80  dm. 
This  is  a  collection  of  previously  published  re 
view  articles  and  analytical  pieces  by  an  able 
CJerman  critic  who  insists  ufxin — and  practices 
— the  closest  proximity  lietween  criticism  and 
creative  writing.  Holthusen,  himself  an  in¬ 
telligent  poet,  is  most  effective  where— as  in 
his  “Versuch  iiber  das  Cicdicht" — he  attempts 
to  relate  the  forms  of  contemjxirary  writing 
to  the  general  intellectual  sensibilities  that  sus¬ 
tain  them.  He  is  admirably  specific  in  his 
examination  of  R.  A.  Schroeder’s  poetry  and 
provides  a  model  of  critical  journalism  in 
what  he  says  alxiut  the  work  of  K.  Krolow 
and  five  other  young  CJerman  poets.  His  skill 
in  testing  the  devices  of  contemporary  prose 
produces  a  most  telling  review  of  Felix  Hart- 
lauh’s  diary.  Holthusen  seems  less  successful 
where  he  deals  with  larger  and  more  elusive 
intellectual  issues:  It  is  interesting  but  not  real¬ 
ly  illuminating  to  read  his  superficial  and  ulti¬ 
mately  (ledestrian  reflections  on  the  American 
intellectual — his  Harvard  hosts  have  not  im¬ 
pressed  or  converted  him.  One  may  be  in¬ 
clined,  throughout  the  volume,  to  deplore 
Holthusen’s  glihness  at  “name -dodging,”  and 
to  suspect  his  repetitious  juggling  of  fashion¬ 


able  critical  cliches.  Perhaps  the  finest  piece 
in  this  collection  is  an  aristeia  of  his  native 
city  Hildesheim:  Here  he  conveys  most  genu¬ 
inely  those  qualities  of  lyricism  and  reflection 
that  are  characteristic  of  his  talent. 

Victor  luinge 
Cornell  University 

*  Ixopiold  Ziegler.  Spdtlese  eigener  Hand. 

.Miinchen.  Kosel.  1953.  468  pages.  28  dm. 
leopold  Ziegler,  a  disciple  of  Schelling  and 
F-duard  von  Hartmann,  gives  here  a  Spdtlese 
eigener  Hand.  We  have  before  us  the  harvest 
of  fifty  years  of  thinking  and  writing  philo¬ 
sophical  essays.  The  introduction — “Zum 
Creschick  meiner  Schriften” — of  twenty-six 
pages,  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  about  Leopold  Ziegler  himself.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter,  the  first  section  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  is  dedicated  to  problems  of  art;  the  sec¬ 
ond  deals  with  economics  and  society;  and  the 
third  belongs  to  “Friihwelt,  Welt  und  t)ber- 
wclt.”  These  three  parts,  to  be  sure,  discuss  the 
same  matter,  the  “Zerrissenheit,  Ziellosigkeit” 
of  the  present  European  mind;  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  always  long  enough,  so  that  we  have 
not  the  feeling  of  fragmentary  choice  and  .se¬ 
lection.  I.«opold  Ziegler  stood  and  stands  in 
one  corner  with  Paul  Ernst,  the  essayist  and 
dramatist. 

Frederic !(  I^hner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

X  Kenji  Moriya.  Die  japanische  Malerei. 
Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus.  195L  152  pages 
-|-  60  plates.  24  dm. 

Professor  Moriya,  the  art  historian  of  Tokyo 
University  and  Japanese  translator  of  Wdlfflin, 
studied  and  taught  from  1940-45  at  several 
CJerman  universities.  Uniquely  qualified  to 
interpret  an  Eastern  art  to  the  West,  he  proves 
in  a  hook  which  deserves  translation  how  hap¬ 
hazard  our  knowledge  of  Japanese  art  still  is. 
While  artists  like  Utamaro,  Hokussi,  Hiro¬ 
shige  are  barely  mentioned,  others  quite  un¬ 
known  to  us  command  considerable  space. 
Moriya’s  exposition  of  the  differences  between 
Eastern  and  Western,  and  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art  is  brilliant  and  his  discovery 
of  a  Japanese  cultural  rhythm  parallel  to  that 
of  Europe  most  interesting.  The  illustr-itions 
are  at  best  adequate,  yet  the  text  is  illuminated 
by  something  more  important:  by  clarity  and 
perception,  by  knowledge,  warmth,  and  wis¬ 
dom. 

Johannes  .4.  Gaertner 
lujfayette  College 
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**  Paul  Arthur  Loos.  Richard  Wagner:  Vol- 
lendung  und  Tragil^  der  deutschen  Ro- 
manti/(.  Bern.  Franckc.  1952.  ix  -4-  ^30 
pages.  26.50  Sw.  fr. 

TTie  apparently  perennial  actuality  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  work  came  to  a  climax  fifty  years  after 
his  death  when  the  National  Socialist  regime 
made  it  its  artistic,  religious,  and  philosophic 
credo.  Many  sincere  admirers  of  the  Master  of 
Bayreuth  have  disapproved  of  this  posthumous 
engagement,  though  they  were,  at  least  in 
CJermany,  unable  to  voice  their  dissent.  For 
this  reason,  the  present  hook,  concluded  in 
1943,  had  to  wait  for  publication.  The  aim  of 
the  author  is  to  disengage  Wagner’s  work 
from  politics  and  to  evaluate  it  on  its  intrinsic 
merits,  placing  it  in  the  historical  context  of 
(ierman  Romanticism.  I^oos  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  its  ramifications. 
Though  fully  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
man  and  his  work,  he  offers  a  masterful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Wagner’s  spiritual  universe. 

An  admirable  and  stimulating  book. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Willi  Schuh,  ed.  Richard  Strauss  fahrbuch 
1954.  Ik)nn.  Boosey  6c  Hawkes.  1953.  171 
pages.  9.50  dm. 

In  two  segments,  one  given  to  hitherto  un¬ 
published  material  found  amidst  the  com¬ 
poser’s  manuscripts,  and  one  assigned  to  brief 
and  poignant  articles  written  by  musical  ex- 
|)crts,  this  first  Year  Book  opens  many  a  bril¬ 
liant  view  on  Strauss’s  struggling  years  of 
artistic  beginnings  and  on  some  of  his  sym¬ 
phonic  and  operatic  plans.  Covering  the  years 
from  188?  to  1893,  the  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  lietween  the  conductor-fledgling  serving 
his  terms  in  Meiningen,  Munich,  and  Wei¬ 
mar,  and  his  adored  mentor,  Hans  von  Billow, 
reveals  the  compelling  forces  and  fine  psycho¬ 
logical  judgment  inherent  in  the  young  com¬ 
poser,  ever  so  often  attested  by  the  unerring 
artistic  steps  he  chose  to  take  and  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  descriptions  he  furnished  about  daily 
happenings.  Also  the  diary  of  Strauss’s  trip 
to  Cjreece  and  Egypt  (1892),  though  ending 
abruptly,  in  its  sketchy  entries  foreshadows 
part  of  the  literary  wisdom  reserved  for  later 
years. 

Of  new  musical  material  the  book  contains 
two  songs  for  voice  and  guitar,  probably  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  performance  of  Calderdn’s  “Judge 
of  Zalamea"  staged  by  Otto  Brabm  (in  Ber¬ 
lin,  1904),  and  the  composition  of  the  Goethe 
poem  “Zugemessne  Rhythmen’’  (from  the 
Westdstlicher  Divan),  done  in  1935.  Suffice  it 
to  mention  Franz  Trenner’s  essay  on  Strauss 


and  Ernst  von  Wolzogen  (a  rather  one-sided 
hectic  relationship),  Kurt  Wilhelm’s  article 
on  the  never-finished  folk-opera  Till  Kulen- 
Spiegel  und  die  Schildburger  (a  forerunner  to 
the  tone-poem,  though  quite  in  another  vein), 
Rolf  Wilhelm’s  piece  on  the  intended  “Do- 
nau’’  symphony  (culminating  in  Weinheber’s 
ode  “Vienna”),  Rudolf  Hartmann’s  report  on 
the  tragically  “secret”  dress  rehearsal  to  Liebe 
der  Danae  (Salzburg,  1944,  a  few  days  after 
total  war  had  been  declared),  and  additional 
studies  by  Dr.  Schuh,  Heinrich  Strobel 
(Strauss  as  Cfcrman  “Weltbiirger”),  Ernst 
Roth,  and  Roland  Tenschert;  one  can  easily 
detect  the  wide  range  of  this  collection.  The 
editor,  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain  new  artistic 
and  personal  glimpses  on  Strauss’s  work  and 
life,  can  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent 
achievement. 

Robert  Rreuer 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

*  Erich  Valentin.  Mozart,  Wesen  und 
Wandlung.  Salzburg.  Otto  Muller.  1953. 
283  pages.  72  s. 

This  is  not  just  another  biography  and  inter¬ 
pretation  but  an  attempt  to  appraise  Mozart 
as  Gesamterscheinung.  Thus  seen  by  one  of 
the  best  modern  Mozart  experts,  the  composer 
emerges  as  the  most  truly  human  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  eighteenth  century,  embodying  its 
striving  for  the  fulfillment  of  humanitarian 
and  emancipating  ideals.  The  author  puts  an 
end  to  the  identification  of  Mozart  with  a 
misinterpreted  “sweetish”  roetKo.  A  valuable 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mozart’s 
letter-writing  and  his  style,  considered  as 
works  of  art  and  a  precious  source  revealing 
his  personality.  To  the  index  is  added  a  ten- 
page  Zeitgeschichtliche  Vbersicht  with  com¬ 
parative  data  on  important  events,  personali¬ 
ties,  and  achievements  in  the  related  fields  of 
art  and  science. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  Olfla. 

Julius  Bab.  Krdnze  dem  Mimen.  Ems- 
detten.  I^echte.  1954.  368  pages  -f"  If* 
plates.  12.50  dm. 

TTie  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  Julius 
Bab  offers  more  than  belletristic  essays.  He 
analyzes  thirty  protagonists  of  the  stage,  in 
serting  many  side  glances  upon  lesser  players, 
and  he  projects  these  portraits  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  theatrical  history  enriched  with  per¬ 
tinent  quotations.  Without  arguing  the  par¬ 
ticular  selections  of  personalities,  a  rather 
strange  approach  in  some  chapters,  however, 
should  be  pointed  out.  To  wit,  tbe  only  Italian 
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artist  discussed  is  Eleanore  Duse;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sta>;e  is  depicted  just  by  the  Booth  family, 
chiefly  Edwin;  Russia’s  theater  is  limited  to  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  Stanislavsky,  and  no 
other  country  but  CJermany  is  represented  by 
living  actors.  The  author,  well  known  as  writer 
and  lecturer,  is  at  his  best  when  discussing 
Austrian  and  German  players,  especially  those 
he  himself  has  witnessed. 

Walter  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

Erich  Frauwallner.  Ceschichte  der  in- 
dischen  Philosophie.  /.  Salzburg.  Otto 
Muller.  1953.  xlix  496  pages.  88  s. 
The  author  remarks  in  his  introduction  that 
there  has  not  been  available  in  German  up 
till  the  present  time  a  work  adeciuately  cover¬ 
ing  Indian  philosophy  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  modern  period.  TTiis  first  volume  of  a 
study  directed  towards  filling  this  need  ex¬ 
plores  and  assesses  the  evolution  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  contemplative  activity  from  the  time 
of  the  Vedas  (ca.  tenth  cent.  B.  C.)  to  the 
period  of  the  Samkhya  and  Yoga-System  {ca. 
seventh  cent.  A.  D.)  The  appended  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  notes  enhance  the  value  of  this  work. 
The  book  is  not  only  intended  for  the  Orien¬ 
talist  and  student  of  philosophy  but  for  the 
interested  layman  as  well. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Heinz-|oachim  Heydorn.  fulius  Bahnsen: 
Fine  Untersuchung  xur  Vorgeschichte  der 
modernen  Existenr.  Frankfurt.  Offent- 
liches  I>eben.  1952.  287  pages. 

Tliis  book  is  a  very  important  discovery.  Julius 
Bahnsen,  before  this  new  research,  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  only  as  one  of  the  first  disciples 
of  Schopenhauer.  Tbe  author  makes  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  this  does  not  do  justice  to 
a  very  great  and  original  thinker. 

The  bibliography  lists  41  publications.  His 
main  works  have  been  republished  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  The  author  further  has  worked  through 
146  major  and  minor  manuscripts. 

Bahnsen  (1830-1881)  is  a  most  fascinating 
link  between  Heeel  and  the  twentieth  century 
Existentialism.  He  starts  out  as  a  left-Hepelian 
in  close  vicinity  to  Feuerbach.  Marx,  Stirner. 
He  shares  with  them  a  trndenev  towards  ma- 
teri.ilism,  dialectical  method,  and  a  philosophy 
of  history  which  has  as  its  end  the  self-dis¬ 
covery  of  man;  but  his  man  is  freed  not  only 
from  religious  but  also  from  optimistic  be¬ 
liefs.  More  radic,il  than  the  other  three.  Bahn¬ 
sen  sees  the  annihilation  of  all  opposites  as  the 
essence  of  reality.  It  is  this  idea  of  “naught” 


that  leads  to  certain  tenets  of  the  twentieth 
century  Existentialists. 

Personally  frustrated  and  working  in  des¬ 
perate  isolation  as  a  high  school  teacher,  un- 
recognitxd  by  his  contemporaries  and  unable 
to  reach  his  goal  of  a  university  position,  Bahn¬ 
sen  met  in  &hopenhauer  a  friend  whose  phi¬ 
losophy  seemed  to  justify  his  bitterness.  From 
Schopenhauer  he  accepted  the  irrational  will 
as  the  essence  of  the  world  and  combined 
this  irrational  life  with  the  left-Hegelian  dia¬ 
lectical  method.  In  addition,  he  was  a  century 
ahead  of  his  time,  like  Kierkegaard,  in  seeing 
through  the  ominous  developments  of  his  cen¬ 
tury  leading  to  the  catastrophes  of  the  next. 

Man  has  to  stand  a  world  hopelessly  split 
in  meaningless  antagonisms  without  hope  of 
any  kind  of  salvation.  In  facing  this  hopeless 
situation,  he  becomes  himself  in  a  courageous 
action  which,  however,  leads  to  tragic  founder¬ 
ing.  Bahnsen,  like  Kierkegaard  again,  but 
without  Kierkegaard’s  religious  faith,  empha¬ 
sized  the  absolute  value  of  the  individual  in 
contrast  to  the  mass  collectives.  Face  the  con¬ 
flicting  and  meaningless  reality  intelligently 
and  act  nevertheless  as  if  you  had  hopes!  is  the 
eternal  meaning  of  individual  existence.  There 
are  intimate  relations  to  Nietzsche  who  ap¬ 
preciated  all  that  Bahnsen  published,  but  the 
difference  is  that  in  Bahnsen  the  ethical  act 
is  inseparable  from  a  will  to  help  the  other  or 
is  real  only  in  the  meeting  of  I  and  You.  There 
is  no  romantic  or  Utopian  eschatology  which 
would  comfort  us  in  our  historical  predica¬ 
ment.  In  history  you  become  existential.  We 
have  accepted  the  historical  situation  without 
losing  ourselves  in  it.  Thus,  we  copy  the  in¬ 
finity  of  our  origin  as  finite  lieings  in  a  finite 
fashion.  This  is  the  dialectical  existence. 

The  author  not  only  presents  Bahnsen  thor¬ 
oughly  and  with  an  ample  treasure  of  quota¬ 
tions,  but  he  also  criticizes  his  hero  for  cer¬ 
tain  contradictions;  the  main  one  is  that  ethi¬ 
cal  action  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  nihilism. 

Although  Bahnsen  thought  that  he  was 
working  in  a  desert,  the  last  words  spoken  by 
the  director  of  his  high  school  at  his  grave 
show  that  he  was  not  as  solitary  as  he  imag¬ 
ined:  “No  one  has  worked  in  vain  who  has 
worked  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  And  no 
one  has  courted  in  vain  who  has  courted  the 
truth.  If  the  selfless  battle  for  truth,  if  faithful¬ 
ness  towards  yourself  and  towards  others  and 
if  independence  and  greatness  of  thought  are 
worthy  of  laurels,  then  they  certainly  are 
merited  hy  this  man  who  left  all  hope  behind 
him  for  the  sake  of  truth.”  Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Gerhard  Ncbcl.  Das  Ereignis  des  Schonen. 

Stuttgart.  KJett.  1953.311  pages.  13.80  dm. 
Nebel’s  book  tries,  in  a  Nietzsche-like  prob¬ 
lematic  position  and  powerful  language,  to 
show  us  the  dilemma  which  exists  in  the  soul 
of  a  person  who  cannot  escape  the  aesthetic 
charm  of  the  CJods  of  Hellas,  but  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  to  defend  the  mystical  sal¬ 
vation-message  of  Yahwch-Christ.  This  con¬ 
trast  is  accentuated  and  focussed  around  the 
problem  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  oc¬ 
currence  (Ereignis)  of  beauty.  In  his  dispute, 
Nebel  sets  himself  against  those  who,  in 
drunken  infatuation,  succumb  to  the  myth¬ 
ical  delights  of  classical  beauty,  and  those  who, 
in  theological  fanaticism,  abhor  and  neglect 
the  beautiful.  In  spite  of  some  illuminating 
and  pointed  insight  into  the  growth  of  beauty, 
too  much  in  the  book  is  overdrawn  and  forced. 

1^0  Hertrl 
North  Dal^ota  State  College 

*  Kurt  Schilling.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

11.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1953. 688  pages. 
32  Sw.  fr. 

Schilling’s  approach  to  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  is  a  rather  unusual  one.  Inste<id  of  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  a  development  of  philosophical 
thought  in  its  historical  se(]uence,  he  gives 
us  in  separated  chapters  the  great  contribu¬ 
tions  the  Italians,  the  French,  the  (Jermans, 
and  the  English  have  made  to  philosophy  in 
general  in  the  last  six  hundred  years.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  shortcomings  and  inadequacies 
in  such  a  method,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  variety  and  individuality  of  so  many 
philosophers  and  philosophies,  different  in 
character  and  insight  and  in  national  associ¬ 
ation,  come  into  prominent  play.  Lucidity 
and  vitality  in  style,  extensive  and  well<hosen 
quotations,  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  a 
number  of  illustrations  make  this  work  an 
exceptionally  useful  history  of  philosophy. 

1^0  liertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

**  Alexander  von  Varga.  Hinfithrung  in  die 

Erl(enntnislehre.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt. 

1953.  144  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  concise  intcfnluction  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge  (epistemology),  covering  the  basis 
and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  truth  and 
meaning,  is  a  careful  analysis  of  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  problem  in  modern  philosophy.  Professor 
Varga  of  the  University  of  Munich  approaches 
this  difficult  subject  dialectically:  Truth 
emerges  from  the  dynamic  struggle  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  processes  and  is  not  the  unique  con¬ 
tent  of  some  particular  metaphysical  dogma. 


There  is  no  truth  without  knowledge  and  no 
knowledge  without  truth — they  are  insepar¬ 
able. 

Varga  discusses  dogmatism  and  skepticism, 
empiricism  and  rationalism,  realism  and  ideal¬ 
ism,  as  dialectical  polarities  in  their  historical 
contexts. 

Carlton  W.  Herenda 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

**  Hans  Buchheim.  Glauhensl(rise  im  Dritten 
Reich.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1953.  223  pages. 

When  one  remembers  the  partisan  and  propa- 
gandistic  expositions  of  religion  in  the  Third 
Reich  that  began  to  appear  some  twenty  years 
ago,  one  is  grateful  for  the  originality  and  the 
profundity  of  the  present  work.  The  author 
begins  by  examining  the  "faith”  of  the  Nazis, 
a  faith  without  religion,  a  Religionsersatz  rath¬ 
er  than  an  Ersatzreligion.  This  analysis  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  historical  essays  on  the  (Jerman 
Christian  Movement  and  its  political  non- 
Christian  ally,  the  German  Faith  Movement. 
Everything  is  tied  up  with  the  fact  that  Hitler 
and  his  party  early  gave  untenable  political 
answers  to  questions  that  are  essentially  re¬ 
ligious.  Faith  was  understood  as  a  fanaticism 
of  action,  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends 
which  excluded  the  prime  concern  of  every 
individual,  namely  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Tlie  b(x>k  is  so  valuable  that  a  detailed  index 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

W.  A.  W. 

Friedrich  (»ogartcn.  Entmythologisie- 
rung  und  Kirche.  Stuttgart.  Vorwerk. 
1953.  103  pages.  5.70  dm. 

The  author,  a  prominent  mcmlier  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
speaks  for  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the  Barth- 
ian  neo-orthodox  Reformation  theology.  In 
this  theological  manifesto  he  comes  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  “existentialistic” 
scriptural  exegesis  and  its  attempt  to  use  Hei¬ 
degger’s  concept  of  “historicity”  for  a  new 
understanding  of  the  traditional  dogmatic  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  his  acid  and 
often  sarcastic  criticism,  (logarten  deals  in 
particular  with  the  rejection  of  Bultmann’s 
theses  by  the  CJeneral  Syntul  of  the  United 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of  (Jermany 
(1952),  and  he  accuses  the  framers  of  this 
“Declaration”  not  only  of  being  tainted  with 
Cartesian  rationalism,  but  of  actual  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Tbe  controversy  illustrates  the 
cleavages  in  present-day  German  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  at  the  same  time  testifies  to  the  pas¬ 
sionate  earnestness  with  which  Cierman  Lu- 
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therans  approach  some  fundamental  theologi¬ 
cal  problems. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stan  ford  U  niversity 

•  Arthur  Rich.  Pauali  Rild  vom  Menschen. 
Zurich.  Zwingli.  1953.  214  pages.  13.40 
Sw.  fr. 

This  most  important  and  searching  study 
lays  bare  the  systematic  core  of  the  Pens^es. 
Man  is  true  man  only  if  aligned  with,  nay  if 
existing  in  the  order  of  (Jrace,  where  he  wants 
what  (»od  wills.  Grace  sets  him  truly  free.  As 
free  he  is  not  coerced  to  acknowledge  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  his  freedom  on  Grace.  Thus  he 
loses  his  true  end,  which  is  in  CJod.  Yet  he  re¬ 
tains  the  formal  alignment  with  some  end,  and 
he  clings  to  countless  ends,  none  with  peace. 
Fallen  man  needs  reintegration  by  Cirace,  and 
Pascal  finds  it  in  Jesus  Christ,  finding  himself 
as  a  mere  member  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Since,  according  to  Pascal,  no  merely  uni¬ 
versal  Crrace  can  save,  but  only  a  Grace  which 
safeguards  the  freedom  in  C^od  for  which  man 
is  meant  and,  therefore,  comes  upon  man  in 
personal  experience,  never  by  proxy,  the  reader 
might  wish  Rich  had  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Grace  may  come  upon 
a  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  like  Pascal. 

Fritz  Marti 
Berglihoj  School 

Luise  Rinser.  Die  Wahrheit  fiber  Konneri- 
reuth,  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1954.  134 
pages  -f*  4  plates.  8.90  Sw.  fr. 

Here  another  writer  of  merit  enters  the  po¬ 
lemics  on  Konnersreuth.  Her  book  on  Therese 
Neumann  (the  rather  pretentious  title  of 
which  was  not  the  author’s  idea)  is  based 
upon  the  early  researches  of  Fritz  (Jerlich  but 
obviously  it  is  also  a  faithful  account  of  her 
own  direct  and  indirect  contacts  with  the 
world-famous  Bavarian  mystic.  Luise  Rinser 
has  carried  her  investigations  to  the  limits 
of  the  humanly  discoverable.  Before  the  in¬ 
scrutable  she  pauses  in  reverence.  She  is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  she  has  witnessed  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  manifestation  of  human  behavior;  she 
can  only  say  that  it  resembles  the  miraculous. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  official  position  of  the 
Church  may  be,  the  author  finds  a  deep  and 
significant  modern  meaningfulness  in  the 
spirituality  associated  with  Konnersreuth. 

W.  A.  W. 

**  U.  Mant^ll.  Kleine  Kulturgeschichte  der 
Grossen  Sehnsucht.  Wien.  Neff.  1953.  256 
pages  -|-  16  plates. 

In  this  popular  history  of  cultural  changes  in 


the  erotic  ideals  of  men  and  women  the  author 
arrives  at  his  views  mostly  by  aesthetic  analy¬ 
sis.  From  there  he  frequently  postulates  a  real¬ 
ity  behind  the  artistically  expressed  ideal  which 
is  doubtful.  His  investigation  of  modern  erot¬ 
icism  is  fascinating;  where  he  ventures  into 
the  past,  he  is  less  convincing.  One  wishes  he 
could  have  included  more  and  better  pictures, 
yet  his  worst  shortcoming  is  that  redundant, 
pretentious,  and  overheated  style,  half  Stefan 
Zweig  and  half  journalese,  which  disfigures 
so  much  of  pmstwar  Central  European  writ¬ 
ing.  This  could  have  been  a  lovely  book,  if 
somebody  had  translated  it  into  clear  and  sim¬ 
ple  Cferman. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Karl  O.  Paetel.  Das  Bild  vom  Menschen 

in  der  deutschen  Jugendfiihrung.  Bad 

CJodesberg.  Voggenreiter.  1954.  60  pages. 

1.80  dm. 

It  is  a  pretty  melancholy  picture  which  the 
author,  very  much  to  his  own  dismay,  finally 
feels  obliged  to  sketch  about  the  splendor  and 
misery  of  the  Cierman  Youth  Movement  from 
the  start  of  this  century  up  to  our  time.  Al¬ 
though  Paetel  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  as  an  ardent  promoter  and  literary  guide 
of  important  groups  connected  with  that  ill- 
fated  movement,  he  shows,  indeed,  sober  de¬ 
tachment  and  intellectual  honesty  in  describ¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  its  pitfalls.  This  attitude 
cannot  be  valued  highly  enough  since  Paetel 
reveals  himself  quite  frankly  as  an  incorrigible 
romantic  with  an  urge  to  revel  in  youthful 
enthusiasm  about  lofty  but  rather  vague  ideas 
on  human  aims,  human  “typology,”  and  hu¬ 
man  features. 

Everyone  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Ger¬ 
many,  at  some  stage  of  his  growth  and  mat¬ 
uration,  felt  the  valuable  anti  beautiful  points 
of  the  high-Bung  idealism,  as  stressed  in  the 
youth  movements  of  the  W andervogel  and  re¬ 
lated  groups  of  young  people  of  all  religious 
and  political  denominations  who  strove  to 
get  rid  of  adult  sterility  and  philistine  narrow¬ 
mindedness.  But  the  awakening  from  these 
lieautiful  dreams  evolved  into  a  ghastly  in¬ 
ferno  when  all  these  lofty  ideals  only  served 
as  accessories  for  Nazi  and  Bolshevist  atro¬ 
cities.  Especially  the  Hitler -Jugend  had,  many 
years  before  its  official  recognition  in  1932  and 
1933,  become  the  repository  of  common  row¬ 
dies  and  murderers  who  rejoiced  in  crime  for 
crime's  sake.  Paetel  is  mistaken  on  this  score. 
And  thus  the  question  arises:  How  good  can 
an  idealistic  youth  movement  be  if,  at  a  cru¬ 
cial  point  of  history,  it  can  easily  be  molded 
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into  an  instrument  of  a  ruthless,  bloodthirsty 
tyranny?  Yet,  for  the  sociologist  these  terrible 
contradictions  as  revealed  quite  impressively 
in  this  booklet  have  a  highly  instructive  value. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Franz  Altheim.  Niedergang  der  Alten 
Welt.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Ursachen. 
I:  Die  Ausserromische  Welt.  II:  Imperium 
Romanum.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Klostermann. 
1952.  350,  537  pages.  65  dm. 

In  a  way  it  is  an  oversimplification  bordering 
on  injustice  to  say  that  the  author  assigns  one 
specific  cause  to  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
world:  the  drive  for  empire.  Still,  the  work  in 
its  impressive,  even  excessive,  documentation 
and  in  the  use  and  organization  of  its  material 
emphasizes  and  keeps  on  returning  to  this 
major  premise.  The  myths  and  methods  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  tribal  control  of  Asiatic  and  Ro¬ 
man  empires,  their  religious  and  political  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  the  details  of  their  military  organi¬ 
zation  and  strategy  are  the  main  objects  of 
this  detailed  study.  They  are  examined  with 
erudition  and  thoroughness  and  show  with 
compelling  persuasion  the  intensity  and  per¬ 
haps  universality  of  the  drive  for  internal  and 
external  power  at  the  highest  levels  of  civili¬ 
zation — a  civilization,  of  course,  whose  cos¬ 
mology  was  devoid  of  any  meaningful  idea  of 
the  individual. 

Tlie  parallel  of  events  in  our  times  to  those 
recorded  in  these  volumes  is  obvious:  In  fact, 
the  author  claims  candidly  that  to  have  been 
one  of  his  objectives.  It  speaks  for  his  methodo¬ 
logical  awareness  as  an  historian  that  he  avoids 
the  full-throated  philosophizing  that  histori¬ 
ans  of  civilization  are  wont  to  engage  in,  and 
that  he  is  content  with  what  he  aptly  calls 
“general  insights’’  into  historical  trends.  In  the 
place  of  “laws  of  history’’  he  prefers  Leibniz’s 
“historical  functions”  or  correlations  between 
events  and  institutions.  This  disposition  allows 
us,  Altheim  says,  “to  place  the  Present  in  per¬ 
spective,  to  apply  to  it  certain  criteria  of  judg¬ 
ment — to  a  Present  which  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  an  independent  criterion,  never  it¬ 
self  subject  to  such  criteria.” 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Vienna,  Va. 

*  Hellmuth  G.  Dahms.  Geschichte  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amertl^a.  Miin- 
chen.  Oldenbourg.  1953.  565  pages,  ill.  -|- 
24  plates.  32  dm. 

Tlie  author  has  produced  a  masterpiece  in  this 
history  of  the  U.  S.  A.  To  an  American  who 
knows  the  history  of  his  country  it  presents 


many  facts  in  a  new  setting  and  with  a  new 
interpretation.  To  the  Carman  it  will  be  an 
eye-opener  in  revealing  the  fascinating  course 
of  events  that  have  brought  the  United  States 
to  its  present  stage  in  history.  I  imagine  that 
the  book  will  be  used  as  a  textbook  for  uni¬ 
versity  courses.  The  twenty  pages  of  bibliogra¬ 
phy  that  are  included  testify  to  the  diligence  of 
the  author  in  writing  the  book.  To  any  lover 
of  history  it  is  a  “must.” 

E.  Trenl(ner 
New  Yori(,  N.  Y. 

**  Friedrich  Heer.  Europiiische  Geistesge- 
schichte.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1953. 
727  pages.  24  dm. 

This  is  a  book  that  causes  delight  and  a  head¬ 
ache  to  any  conscientious  reviewer.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  intellectual  history  that  really  presents 
a  synthesis  of  two  thousand  years  of  European 
history  is  badly  needed  and  there  exists  cer¬ 
tainly  no  book  of  this  kind  that  is  richer  in 
thought  and  associations  than  this  new  work. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  completely  in¬ 
adequate  as  a  historical  introduction,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  author  gives  an  abundance  of  bril¬ 
liant  associations  which  often  cause  more  ob¬ 
scurity  than  lucidity. 

Friedrich  Heer  has  previously  published 
two  most  stimulating  works  on  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  explains  why  also  in  this  IxKik, 
in  contrast  to  all  similar  works,  the  Middle 
Ages  and  also  the  Baroque  period  are  treated 
at  great  length,  while  the  time  from  1789  to 
1945,  the  most  interesting  period  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  has  been  hurried  over  with  seven 
league  boots  on  only  seventy  pages.  'Fhe  con¬ 
noisseur  of  intellectual  history,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  delighted  by  very  fine  remarks 
and  unusual  trains  of  ideas. 

The  reception  of  this  book  may  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  author 
is  mosdy  interested  in  the  religious  life,  his 
ideas  may  seem  unorthodox  and  disagreeable 
to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Max  Fischer  (t) 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

**  Gotz  Freiherr  von  Polnitz.  Fugger  und 
Hanse.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  1953.  xiv  -f-  236 
pages  -f*  4  plates.  14.80  dm. 

The  director  of  the  Fugger  Archives  in  Augs¬ 
burg  discusses  and  interprets  the  economic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  South  (Jerman  Fuggers  between 
1476  and  U4K)  in  the  vast  area  of  northern 
Europe  which  previously  had  been  dominated 
by  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  struggle  for  con¬ 
trol  of  this  area  ended  in  defeat  for  both  sides 
with  the  rise  of  the  national  economies,  espe- 
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daily  that  of  England.  The  volume  contains 
invaluable  source  material,  including  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  sixteenth  century  documents  from  the 
Fugger  Archives  in  High  and  Low  (German, 
Latin,  and  Spanish. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Kurt  von  Tippelskirch.  Geschichte  des 
zweiten  Weltl^riegs.  Bonn.  Athenaum. 
1951.  xiv  -f*  731  pages  -|-  16  plates  -|-  10 
maps.  38  dm. 

Appropriately,  the  first  German  history  of 
World  War  Two  is  being  presented  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  former  member  of  the  (^neral  Staff. 
He  compiled  it  in  about  a  year’s  time — some¬ 
thing  quite  impossible  for  anybody  but  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  He  also  had  the  cooperation  of  his 
high-ranking  comrades  who  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  official  source  material.  A  goc^,  work¬ 
manlike  job  which,  if  not  as  complete  and 
profound  as  desirable,  fills  a  crying  need  in 
Cicrman  postwar  books.  Moreover,  von  Tip¬ 
pelskirch  holds  the  views  of  the  (General  Staff, 
between  whom  and  Hitler  no  love  was  lost. 
Thus,  he  takes  the  first  edge  off  the  danger 
of  his  countrymen  becoming  captives  of  pro- 
Nazi  historians,  which  may  have  been  the  spur 
for  his  and  his  publisher’s  hurry.  However, 
this  does  not  impair  his  (German  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  as  shown  when  he  emphatically 
agrees  with  Winston  Churchill’s  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  anti-Hider  forces’  musings  that  in  1939 
England  passed  up  the  chance  to  prevent  the 
war  and  dispose  of  Hider  by  less  disastrous 
means. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
j4ilensparl(,  Colo. 

Joachim  Fernau.  Abschied  von  den  Ge¬ 
nies.  Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1953.  279  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

A  genius  transforms  men’s  inner  lives  through 
a  new  concept.  Of  twelve  such  Carman  gen¬ 
iuses  Fernau  writes  short  biographies.  Tlteir 
concepts,  though  various,  are  related;  national 
consciousness  (Otto  I),  dignity  of  personality 
(Diirer),  sovereignty  of  thought  (Coperni¬ 
cus),  and  others.  (.k>ethe,  finally,  is  the  epito¬ 
me  of  human  experience.  Today  Western  civi¬ 
lization,  materialistic,  narrow,  needing  gen¬ 
iuses,  is  foundering,  Fernau  believes.  Yet  a 
living  genius,  Einstein,  will  inaugurate  a  new 
civilization,  conceived  through  mathematical 
abstractions  and  ending  all  previous  civiliza¬ 
tions.  This  mysterious  culture  will  be  inter¬ 
national:  “eine  unisone  Kulturwelt.”  Though 
some  of  Fernau’s  conclusions  are  controversial 


and  his  main  thesis  conjectural,  the  book  is  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  thought-provoking. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Gorlitz.  Hindenburg.  Bonn.  Athe¬ 
naum.  1953.  438  pages  -j-  12  plates.  16.80 
dm. 

Walter  Gorlitz,  whose  excellent  History  of  the 
Cferman  (ieneral  Staff  recendy  appeared  in 
English  translation,  writes  con  amore  of  one  of 
its  most  famous  members.  Tlie  first  half  of 
his  volume,  covering  nearly  eighty  years  of 
Hindenburg’s  life,  deals  with  his  military  ca¬ 
reer  which  is  relatively  familiar.  TTie  second 
half  recounts  the  less  known  and  more  con¬ 
troversial  difficulties  of  the  tragic  octogenarian 
as  President  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

The  author  has  made  good  use  of  a  mass 
of  recently  available  material,  some  of  it  un¬ 
published.  One  reads  with  breathless  fascina¬ 
tion  the  story  of  the  old  man’s  determination 
to  serve  the  Fatherland  and  of  the  intrigues 
behind  his  back,  made  by  Schleicher,  Hider, 
and  others.  He  strips  away  much  of  the  legend 
about  Hindenburg,  yet  leaves  him  a  lovable, 
nobleminded,  and  not  unintelligent  head  of 
state.  On  disputed  questions  his  judgments 
are  usually  on  the  side  of  Hindenburg.  He 
minimizes  the  decline  of  the  President’s  men¬ 
tal  powers,  ch.'<nges  of  mind,  and  subjection 
to  the  influence  of  his  son,  Oskar,  and  the 
East  Elbian  landlords.  One  gets  a  more  favor¬ 
able  picture  of  the  old  hero  of  Tannenberg 
than  that  in  Wheeler-Bcnnett’s  Wooden  Titan 
( 1936)  which  Gorlitz  does  not  mention  in  his 
bibliography. 

There  are  excellent  illustrations  but  no  in¬ 
dex. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Franz  Zagiba.  Tschaikovskij-  Wien. 
Amalthea.  1953. 456  pages,  ill.  24  plates. 
$6.50. 

A  rewarding,  though  episodic  source  book 
and  biography  of  the  great  Russian  composer, 
particularly  valuable  through  its  detailed 
quotations  from  Tchaikovsky’s  letters  (Za¬ 
giba  insists  on  the  transliteration  “Tschaikov- 
skij”),  though  sometimes  written  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian  censor  in  mind.  In  the  manner  of  Freu¬ 
dian  biography,  the  author  tries  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  Tchaikovsky’s  character  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  youth.  The  volume  is  marred  by 
a  polemic  rebuttal  of  Weinstock’s  hypothesis 
of  Tchaikovsky’s  homosexuality,  explaining 
some  of  the  composer’s  actions  instead  as  schi¬ 
zoid.  The  clarity  of  presentation  is  aided  by 
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many  subheadings  and  by  setting  the  analyses 
of  compositions  in  smaller  type. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

Arnolt  Bronnen.  Arnolt  Bronnen  gibt  zu 

Protokoll.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  495  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

If  one  had  to  write  the  history  of  (lerman  lit¬ 
erature  after  1945,  one  chapter  would  have  to 
be  titled  “TTie  Memoirs  of  German  Princes” 
and  another  one  ‘‘Autobiographies  of  the  (»er- 
man  Writers  Who  Were  More  or  I.«ss  En¬ 
tangled  in  National-Socialism.”  The  biggest 
hit  of  the  latter  species  was  E.  von  Salomon’s 
‘‘The  Questionnaire.” 

TTie  house  that  published  Salomon’s  book 
now  presents  us  with  an  imitation  by  Arnolt 
Bronnen.  Salomon’s  use  of  an  imaginary 
“questionnaire”  has  become  a  “protocol”  with 
Bronnen.  It  consists  of  the  story  of  Bronnen’s 
successes  (a)  in  the  theater,  (b)  with  the  other 
sex,  (c)  in  the  choice  of  his  fathers.  When 
the  son  declared  that  his  Gentile  mother  had 
been  unfaithful  to  his  Jewish  father  with  a 
Gentile  friend,  the  rehabilitated  writer  was 
able  (according  to  his  account)  to  earn  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  employ  of  the  broadcasting 
industry,  the  movies,  and  the  Propaganda  Min¬ 
istry.  One  also  finds  in  this  book  a  history  of 
the  Hitler  years.  The  events  are  reported  part¬ 
ly  from  a  local<asual  perspective,  partly  by 
stereotype  descriptions  of  police  terrorism  and 
bomb-destruction. 

The  specialty  of  the  book,  however,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  author’s  own  private  Moscow  trial 
against  himself.  He  confesses  incessantly.  On 
pages  accentuated  by  special  print  and  placed 
behind  every  chapter,  he  accuses  himself  most 
severely.  In  this  way  he  tries  to  wash  off  his 
nationalistic  sins  with  holy  water  made  in  East 
Germany.  The  National-Socialist  Bronnen  de¬ 
velops  into  a  “Realist.”  TTie  words  “worker” 
and  “people”  become  more  and  more  the  pet 
words  of  his  vocabulary.  How  familiar  sounds 
the  sentence:  “I  was  always  inferior.  The 
worker  was  always  superior.”  And  the  Voll{ 
which,  under  Hitler,  had  only  the  function  of 
being  “rcx)ted  in  the  soil,”  now  moves  closer 
toward  the  realm  of  literature. 

The  "enfant  terrible  of  National-Socialism” 
became,  after  its  defeat,  East-Austrian  on  pro¬ 
bation.  This  book  is  an  alibi,  too. 

As  for  entertainment  quality,  Salomon  is 
the  better  narrator.  But  the  kind  of  talent  for 
writing  that  could  be  found  already  in  some 
scenes  of  V atermord  can  again  be  found  in 
some  chapters  of  this  book.  It  is  not  an  Ent- 
tvicl^lungsroman.  The  Bronnen  of  1954  has 


remained  faithful  to  the  Bronnen  of  the 
Twenties.  Ludwtg  Marcuse 

University  of  Southern  California 

*  Rudolf  K.  (Joldschmit-Jentner,  ed.  Die 
fugend  grosser  Deutscher.  Wiesbaden.  In- 
sel.  1952.  xii  483  pages  -J-  8  plates. 
14.80  dm. 

After  the  last  decades  had  brought  to  Cier- 
many  a  thorough  break  with  tradition,  the 
last  few  years  have  shown  a  growing  desire 
to  make  the  treasures  of  the  past  available  to 
the  growing  generations  and  to  preserve  the 
burgher  perit^  in  its  rich  and  varied  docu¬ 
ments.  This  anthology  contains  childhood 
memoirs  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  includes 
passages  from  the  autobiographies  of  Goethe, 
Jean  Paul,  Seume,  Ranke,  and  many  others 
down  to  Bebel,  Hagenbeck,  Nietzsche,  Carl 
Benz,  Hindenburg,  Hauptmann,  and  Barlach. 
One  might  wish  that  Eckermann  had  also 
l)een  included,  though  the  (X)ets  already  con¬ 
tribute  the  largest  share  of  the  b(M)k.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  collection 
is  the  strong  feeling  of  stylistic  unity,  or  at 
least  continuity,  and  the  regional  and  local 
flavoring  of  this  healthy  prose.  It  is  a  successful 
anthology  in  the  vein  and  tradition  of  those 
of  Hofmannsthal  and  the  group  of  the  Bremer 
Presse.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

*  Hjalmar  Schacht.  76  fahre  meines  Lebens. 
Bad  Worishofen.  Kindler  6t  Schiermeyer. 
1953.  692  pages  -|-  46  plates.  19.80  dm. 

Tills  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  self-fxir- 
trait  by  a  financial  wizard  who  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  It 
touches  on  finance  without  any  boring  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  is  mainly  a  succession  of  entertain¬ 
ing  anecdotes  and  conversations  in  which  the 
author  scored  a  success  but  which  the  reader 
will  take  cum  grano  sails.  Among  the  defend¬ 
ants  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Dr.  Schacht  was 
found  to  have  the  highest  I.  Q.  He  had  always 
been  quick  in  repartee,  in  decision,  and  in  ac¬ 
tion.  This  agility  of  mind,  together  with  his 
keen  understanding  of  economics,  largely  ex¬ 
plains  his  wizardry. 

'Phe  first  half  of  the  volume  records  his 
meteoric  rise:  his  family’s  poverty  in  New 
York,  his  name  of  Horace  Greeley,  studies  and 
travels,  stabilization  of  the  currency,  repara¬ 
tions  conflicts,  and  activity  as  President  of  the 
Reichsbank  until  his  resignation  in  1910.  The 
second  half  tells  of  less  happy  days:  three 
years  of  retirement,  then  his  measures  under 
Hitler  for  relieving  unemployment  and  pro¬ 
moting  exports,  conflicts  with  the  Nazis,  plans 
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for  eliminating  Hitler,  imprisonment  by 
Nazis,  Americans,  and  (Armans,  and  final 
acquittal  on  all  charges. 

In  fifty  excellent  illustrations  Dr.  Schacht 
usually  appears  in  the  foreground. 

Sidney  H.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

M  Max  Burckhardt,  ed.  Jacob  Bud^hardt. 

Brief e.  II.  Basel.  Schwabc.  1952. 328  pages. 
The  second  volume  of  the  excellent  edition  of 
the  Jacob  Burckhardt  Brief e  covers  the  time 
from  June  16,  1843  to  March  21,  1846,  Paris 
and  Basel,  and  comprises  about  one  hundred 
letters.  The  topics  are  as  diversified  as  Burck- 
hardt’s  interests,  above  all;  philosophy,  art, 
politics.  The  letters  are  fascinating,  never  eva¬ 
sive.  He  praises  and  condemns  outspokenly, 
sometimes  in  the  same  paragraph,  as  in  his 
judgments  about  Herwegh’s  poetry. 

This  collection,  like  all  complete  collections, 
is  loo  detailed  for  the  taste  of  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  reader  perhaps,  although  there  is  hardly 
a  page  that  is  not  worth  being  read. 

Ludtvig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

Adressbuch  des  deutschsprachigen  Buck- 
Handels.  1954.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Buch- 
handler-Vereinigung.  1954.  vii  -f"  903  2- 
col.  Ac  3<ol.  -}-  44  pages.  37.50  dm. 
Formerly  titled  Buchhandels-Adressbuch  and 
last  issued  under  that  name  in  1952  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  tradition  going  back  to  1839, 
this  indispensable  and  gloriously  reliable  ref¬ 
erence  work  has  now  been  significantly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  inclusion  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Austrian  and  Swiss  publishers 
and  booksellers,  as  well  as  a  list  of  such  foreign 
firms  as  have  particularly  close  trade  relations 
with  the  Cierman  book  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  this  sharply  reflects  the  sad  reality 
of  a  partitioned  Ciermany,  East  (Germany  is 
not  represented  at  all  (to  think  that  not  so 
long  ago  Leipzig  was  the  very  center  of  the 
Cierman  book  industry  !)  because,  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stale  it,  “Eine  Aufnahme  auch  der  Fir- 
men  in  der  sow*etisch  besetzten  Zone  Deut- 
schlands  scheiterte  leider  an  den  dort  gelten- 
den  Bestimmungen."  That  this  (xilitically  en¬ 
forced  separation  has  by  no  means  impaired 
the  book  industry  of  the  Oerman  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  including  West-Berlin,  is  easily  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  impressive  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  that  1,922  bmk  publishers  and  8,779 
booksellers,  including  distributors,  are  listed 
under  the  heading  Bundesrepublil{  Deutsch- 
land.  Both  the  Austrian  and  the  Swiss  parts 
are  inclusive  and  com|)etendy  edited,  and  even 


the  chapter  Ausland  has  satisfactory  coverage. 
A  most  helpful  feature  is  the  144-page  Ge- 
samt-Firmenregister,  while  the  44-page  An- 
hang  has  a  Bezugsquellen-Verzeichnis  and  an 
Anzeigenteil  (Austria  and  Switzerland  only). 
A  must  acquisition  for  anyone  dealing  in  or 
with  b(x>ks.  tl.  F.  N. 

**  Der  Crosse  Herder.  III.  Freiburg,  i.  Br. 

Herder.  1953.  768  pages.  52  dm. 

Of  this  fifth  edition  of  Herders  Konver- 
sationslexil(on  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  and  10  have 
appeared  thus  far.  V'olume  10  is  a  remark¬ 
able  narrative  oudine  of  the  history,  philoso¬ 
phy,  physiology,  sociology,  economics,  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  man,  a  meaningful  synthesis  of  the 
alphabetically  arranged  articles  of  Volumes 
1-9.  The  latest  volume  issued,  the  third,  ex¬ 
tends  through  GeopoUtih^.  Entries  are  concise 
and  factual.  Non-(icrman  words  arc  given 
with  a  high  score  of  accuracy.  Illustrations 
arc  numerous  and  well  reproduced.  Bibliogra¬ 
phies  include  books  published  in  the  Fifties, 
and  up-to-dateness  is  further  proven  by  such 
points  as  a  picture  of  the  new  Caribc-Hiltun 
Hotel  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  a  nutation  of  the 
1952  death  date  of  the  great  bookbinder  Ignaz 
Wicmclcr.  The  Herder  firm  is  Catholic,  and, 
therefore,  the  encyclopedia  is  oriented  accord¬ 
ingly,  but  this  asfiect  should  in  no  sense  cause 
non-Catholic  libraries  to  hesitate  to  acquire  it. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentudty  Libraries 

*  Sigfred  Taubert.  Grundriss  des  Buch- 
handels  in  oiler  Welt.  Hamburg.  Haus- 
wcdcll.  1953.  351  pages.  20  dm. 

Sigfred  Taubert  has  for  some  years  published 
sutistical  information  on  the  book  trade  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  surprise  that  he  presents 
the  first  full  sized  volume  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Appropriately,  he  underlines  in  his 
preface  the  need  for  creating  a  substantial 
basis  for  cooperation  among  the  nations  in 
the  special  area  of  the  commercial  distribution 
of  bewks. 

An  introduction  provides  important  facts 
about  books  and  institutions  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  thus  far  to  this  international  agree¬ 
ment  of  bookmen.  Among  these  the  Inter¬ 
national  Publishers  Association,  with  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  in  Zurich,  and  UNESCO  (Paris) 
are  the  most  significant.  Hie  former  has  just 
ended  its  thirteenth  congress  in  Zurich  and 
has  no  doubt  profiled  by  Taubert’s  work  as 
well  as  furnished  much  new  information  for  a 
future  revised  and  improved  edition,  already 
anticipated  in  the  foreword.  /c^o  I  ben 

University  of  Illinois 


Books  in  Spanish 

{ For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  “Head- 

Fernando  Alcgria.  Walt  Whitman  cn 
Hispanoamirica.  Mexico.  Studium.  1954. 
422  pages. 

No  American  poet  believed  so  completely  in 
his  ultimate  fame  in  all  quarters  of  the  glotie 
as  Walt  Whitman.  Although  never  wholly  ac¬ 
cepted  in  his  own  country,  his  dream  has  been 
realized  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Spanish 
America.  This  encyclopedic  volume  reveals 
his  hold  upon  critics,  poets,  translators,  and 
millions  of  readers,  from  Mexico  City  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  value  of  Alegria’s  book  re¬ 
sides  not  only  in  its  bibliographical  content — 
its  careful  consideration  of  critics  and  trans¬ 
lators — but  also  in  its  definition  of  the  dynamic 
impact  of  Whitman’s  fearless  ideas  (on  hu¬ 
manity,  religion,  or  sex)  on  the  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  cultures  of  Spanish  America. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

**  Jos^  Marfa  Alonso  Gamo.  Tres  poetas  ar~ 
gentinos:  Marechal,  Molinari,  Rerndrdez, 
Madrid.  Cultura  Hispanica.  1951.  174 
pages.  25  ptas. 

Almost  half  of  this  essay  in  literary  criticism 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
poetry  of  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez.  Alonso 
Gamo  stresses  its  religious  character — a  nco- 
Thomistic  mysticism.  Bernirdez’s  work  in  its 
simplicity,  depth,  formal  perfection,  and  lin¬ 
guistic  purity  transcends  Argentine  parochial¬ 
ism  and  achieves  universal  validity.  The  other 
two  poets,  l^opoldo  Marechal  and  Ricardo 
Molinari,  are  more  characteristically  Argen¬ 
tine  by  thematic  choice  and  in  their  occasional 
use  of  idiomatic  language.  Tlieir  imagery  re¬ 
volves  around  the  pampa,  the  horse,  the  gau- 
cho  as  Centaur  (Marechal),  the  wind  and  the 
river  (Molinari).  Perceptively  written  and 
furnished  with  ample  quotations. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Mariano  Baquero  Goyanes.  prosa 
modernista  de  Gabriel  Mird.  Murcia.  Real 
Sociedad  Economica  del  Pafs  de  Murcia. 
1952.  62  pages. 

Mariano  Baquero  Goyanes,  a  young  professor 
of  Spanish  language  and  literature,  here  at¬ 
tempts  to  classify  Gabriel  Miro  and  (as  the 
title  indicates)  labels  him  neo-Modernist.  This 
decision  is  based  not  only  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that  to  Miro  the  special  aesthetics  of  style 


■Uners") 

are  of  prime  importance — whereas  plot  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minor — but  on  his  special  uses  of 
language,  types  of  symlx)ls,  areas  of  sensitive 
awareness,  and  characteristic  metaphors. 
( Miro’s  commonest  metaphors  concern  fruits, 
light,  or  fragrance.) 

Like  Valle-Inclan,  Mird  built  upon  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  the  modernista  movement  to  be¬ 
come — in  the  judgment  of  Bac|uero  Goyanes — 
“gran  prosista,  exquisito  creador  de  la  mis 
delicada  prosa  espahola  cuntem(X)rinea.’* 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

**  Carmelo  M.  Bonet.  Escuelas  literarias. 

Buenos  Aires.  Columba.  1953.  71  pages. 

$8  m/arg. 

The  author,  a  well-known  Argentine  scholar 
and  literary  critic,  has  compressed  a  variety  of 
valuable  literary  knowledge  into  this  small 
volume.  Oriented  toward  the  French  and 
Hispanic  intellectual  worlds,  his  approach  to 
literature  is  historical:  movements,  schools, 
generations;  and  he  believes,  with  Taine,  that 
literature  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
social  climate  in  which  it  was  produced.  In 
sixteen  short  chapters  Professor  Bonet  con¬ 
siders  most  of  the  important  aspects  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and,  in  so  doing,  presents  a  line  summary 
of  the  development  of  literary  history  and 
criticism  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  His  style  is  simple,  lucid,  compact, 
brightened  occasionally  by  apt  metaphor,  and 
his  book  will  be  useful  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  literature  but  es()ccialiy  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  university  level. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 
University  of  Connecticut 

Isabel  Calvo  de  Aguilar.  Antologia  bio- 

grdfica  de  escritoras  espaholas.  Madrid. 

Biblioteca  Nueva.  1954.  891  pages,  ill. 

200  ptas. 

Eighty-five  women  writers  are  presented  in 
this  anthology,  which  gives  a  few  biographical 
data  and  a  photograph  of  e.ich  writer,  followed 
by  a  short  story,  essay,  or  other  very  brief 
composition  representing  her  work. 

The  period  covered  includes  Blanca  de  los 
Rios,  born  in  1862,  and  young  women  writers 
lx)rn  as  late  as  1929.  A  few  have  exercised  their 
feminine  prerogative  not  to  tell  their  age.  A 
small  percentage  were  foreign  born  but  ac¬ 
quired  Spanish  citizenship  by  marriage.  In 
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the  entire  group  they  have  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  university  degrees  and  many  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  radio  or  journalistic  work.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  they  are  generally  on  the  “right”  side  po¬ 
litically. 

The  stories  and  essays,  while  often  typically 
feminine  in  emotion  and  sentiment,  show 
mastery  of  technique  and  language  as  well  as 
gifts  of  observation  and  characterization. 
Spain  can  be  proud  of  the  talent  displayed  by 
her  contemporary  women  writers.  B.  G.  D. 

**  Benjamin  Carridn.  El  nuevo  relato  ecua- 
toriano.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecua- 
toriana.  1952.  551  pages.  $45  m/ecua. 
Twenty-one  novelists  of  Ecuador,  from  Pablo 
Palacio  to  Nelson  Estupihan  Bass,  with  por¬ 
traits  of  most  of  them  by  Rodriguez,  appear  in 
a  comprehensive  study  to  accompany  the  crit¬ 
ic's  earlier  Indice  de  la  poesia  ecuatoriana  con- 
tempordnea.  An  introduction  evaluatiiig  the 
authors,  a  liberal  sample  of  representative 
work,  and  a  bibliography  of  published  vol¬ 
umes  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  sute  of  fic¬ 
tion  writing  in  one  of  the  South  American 
nations  where  it  has  made  its  greatest  ad¬ 
vances.  In  addition  to  typical  chapters  from 
the  writers.  Dr.  Carrion  has  included  three 
complete  novels:  Pablo  Palacio's  Debora 
(1927),  Gil  Gilbert’s  Relates  de  Emmanuel 
(1939),  and  the  well  known  Huasipungo 
(1934)  by  Jorge  Icaza.  In  a  brief  space  a  read¬ 
er  can  obtain  in  this  volume  out-of-print  works 
by  the  best  of  Ecuador’s  novelists. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

M  Germin  Garcia.  La  novela  argentina. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1952.  317 
pages.  $18  m/arg. 

The  author  proposes  to  write  not  a  history  but 
a  “biography”  of  the  Argentine  novel,  obvi¬ 
ously  having  in  mind  the  present  vogue  for 
novelized  biographies.  The  substitution  of 
popular  journalistic  tricks  for  scholarly  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  quite  refreshing  to  modern  souls 
who  thrive  on  novelty,  but  it  is  exasperating  to 
the  old-fashioned  student  of  literature  who 
wants  to  know  such  things  as  dates  of  literary 
events  and  whence  and  how  a  certain  trend 
developed.  Matters  like  chronology  and  lit¬ 
erary  influences  in  the  development  of  the 
gauchesque  novel,  for  example,  seem  to  have 
no  place  in  the  “biographical”  approach. 

Upon  reaching  the  contemporary  scene,  the 
author  becomes  more  of  a  conventional  his¬ 
torian.  Indeed,  his  main  contribution  lies  in 
the  presentation  of  the  younger  generation  of 
writers,  grouped  by  the  trends  with  which 


they  are  identified,  such  as  regionalism,  the 
portrayal  of  social  issues,  the  obsession  with 
morbid  or  abnormal  characters,  the  explora¬ 
tion  into  the  subconscious  activities  of  the 
mind,  etc.  The  author,  however,  contents  him¬ 
self  with  revealing  these  as  themes  in  vogue 
among  Argentine  writers,  and  does  not  go 
into  any  comparisons  with  the  outside  world, 
much  less  into  the  sources  of  such  trends. 

With  all  its  limitations,  this  volume  offers 
the  most  complete  account  we  have  seen  of 
present-day  fiction  writers  in  Argentina.  To 
add  to  its  value,  the  author  has  thrown  in  an 
extra  chapter  on  the  short  story. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Francisco  Garcfa  Lorca.  Angel  Ganivet: 

Su  idea  del  hombre.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1952.  298  pages. 

Lorca,  the  professor,  a  native  of  Granada  (like 
his  brother,  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
his  study,  Ganivet)  succeeds  in  his  attempt  to 
systematize  the  tortuous  thoughts  of  Ganivet, 
which  amounts  to  bridling  the  forest  and  clear¬ 
ing  a  way  through  the  colorful  exuberance  of 
the  jungle.  The  least  systematic  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  since  he  himself  was  an  unruled 
spirit  and  a  wandering  mind,  is  submitted  to 
norm  and  rule — one  can  now  find  a  directing 
line  through  the  apparent  confusion  of  the 
changing  approach  of  Ganivet  to  his  topics. 

We  enjoy  reading  Ganivet  and  letting  our 
mind  jump  from  here  to  there,  following  his 
zig-zag  line  of  reasoning.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  l^n  better  for  us  to  have  been  left  alone 
with  the  thinker  and  to  let  everybody  extract 
the  core  of  his  message  from  the  very  depth 
of  his  writings.  It  may  be  an  advantage  to 
have  this  orderly  organization  of  what  is  al¬ 
most  by  definition  a  bright  lode  from  which  so 
many  have  been  quarrying  and  taking  ele¬ 
ments  for  their  own  political,  social,  and  lit¬ 
erary  thinking. 

Lorca  organizes  the  ideas  of  Ganivet  into 
two  very  logical  groups,  after  having  devoted 
a  long  introduction  to  Ganivet’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  and  to  the  complicated  net  of  his  soul: 
the  matter  that  envelops  and  surrounds,  and 
the  spirit  that  moves  such  matter;  the  man  and 
moral  values,  the  man  and  sentimental  values, 
the  man  and  his  destiny.  The  latter  is  built 
on  the  basis  of  the  acrostic  Latin  verse  made 
of  the  name  Arimi  that  Pio  Cid  assumes  in 
“La  conquista  del  reino  de  Maya”:  Artis  ini- 
tium,  doloris;  Ratio  initium  erroris;  Initium 
sapientiae  vanitas,  Mortis  initium,  amor,  and 
Initium  vitae  libertas.  fenaro  Artiles 

Westminster  College 
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V  Caspar  Gil  Polo.  Diana  enamorada.  Rafael 
Ferrcres,  ed.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpc.  1953. 
xlvii  -}-  266  pages.  20  ptas. 

When  Montemayor’s  death  prevented  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  his  promise  to  write  the  sequel  to 
his  pastoral  novel,  Diana,  a  number  of  writers 
were  spurred  to  try  their  hand  at  writing  the 
continuation.  Among  these  writers  was  Caspar 
Gil  Polo,  a  Valencian  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  whose  continuation  to  the  novel  was 
published  in  1564. 

Rafael  Ferreres  has  produced  an  excellent 
edition  of  Gil  Polo’s  Diana  enamorada,  which 
has  been  published  as  another  volume  of  the 
Cldsicos  Castellanos.  Ferreres ’s  prologue  to 
this  edition  is  outstanding,  and  the  edition 
itself  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  standards  of 
the  set. 

Kelvin  M.  Parl(er 
Marquette  University 

*  Salvador  Novo.  Las  aves  en  la  poesia 
castellana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1953.  141  pages.  $10  m/mex. 

In  Spain,  these  references  are  restricted  to  me¬ 
dieval  and  Renaissance  poetry  where,  follow¬ 
ing  the  classical  tradition,  birds  predict  the 
future,  largely  through  dreams,  or  personify 
royalty  and  nobility  in  courtly  occasional  verse. 
Less  frequently  do  they  appear  in  their  natural 
setting  although  several  such  passages  are  cited 
from  Berceo,  Quevedo,  Juan  de  Mena,  the 
Arcipreste  de  Hita,  etc. 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  which  are  devoted 
to  nineteenth  century  Mexican  poetry,  the 
hummingbird,  swallow,  condor,  and  numer¬ 
ous  colorful  tropical  singers  enliven  lush,  ex¬ 
otic  woods  and  gardens,  and  the  author  pre¬ 
dicts  that  Carlos  Pellicer  will  restore  them  to 
an  honored  place  even  in  this  mechanical  age. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl(eley,  Calif. 

**  Benjamfn  Subercaseaux.  FA  mundo  y  la 
vida  a  travis  de  una  experiencia  liter  aria. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1952.  vii  -j-  302 
pages. 

Benjamfn  Subercaseaux’s  anthology  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stimulating  selections  from  ten  of  his 
books  ( Cartas  del  Brasil,  Contribucidn  a  la 
realidad,  Chile  o  una  loca  geografla,  Daniel, 
Jemmy  Button,  Rahab,  Reportage  a  mi  mismo, 
Retorno  de  US. A.,  Tierra  de  Oefano,  Y  al 
oeste  limita  con  el  mar,  Zoi),  two  conferences 
(“Mis  relaciones  con  la  religi6n’’  and  “El  por 
qu^  y  para  qu^  de  la  literatura”),  and  his 
“Breve  ensayo  sobre  mi  faz.”  In  the  preface 
he  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  anthology  and 
his  classification  plan  of  six  main  divisions. 


each  with  from  three  to  eight  subdivisions. 
The  book  offers  thinking  Chileans  and  others 
a  rich  one-volume  harvest  of  his  significant 
work. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Tirso  de  Molina.  Obras  dramdticas  com- 
pletas.  2  vols.  Blanca  de  los  Rios,  ed.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1946,  1952.  cxli  1,946, 
XXXV  -f-  1,519  2-col.  pages.  200  ptas.  ea. 
Sehora  de  los  Rfos  originally  planned  a  two- 
volume  treatment  of  Tirso ’s  plays.  These  num¬ 
ber  eighty-eight  comedias  and  autos,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  undoubtedly  authentic  ones  and 
those  the  Senora — following  other  scholars  and 
also  departing  from  their  judgment  at  times — 
has  attributed  to  him.  The  expanding  char¬ 
acter  of  her  treatment  will  result  in  a  third 
volume. 

The  three  volumes  are  meant  to  be  the  last 
word  in  Tirsian  scholarship,  as  the  words 
edicidn  critica  of  the  title  page  would  seem  to 
imply.  They  are  the  product  of  a  lifetime  study 
by  the  eminent  erudita.  They  include  biogra¬ 
phy,  the  dates  and  sources  of  the  plays,  and 
occasionally  an  explanation  of  the  dramatic 
source  of  each.  That  the  Sehora’s  effort  should 
fall  short  of  perfection  in  such  a  formidable 
undertaking  was  perhaps  inevitable.  Many  of 
her  contributions  are  most  fortunate;  others 
are  somewhat  less  so.  It  is  apparent  in  the  two 
volumes  we  have  before  us  that  when  the 
author  relies  on  documentary  evidence  she  is 
entirely  authoritative;  when  she  goes  into  spec¬ 
ulation,  she  becomes  less  trustworthy. 

The  Sehora  insists — as  she  did  in  her 
Enigma  biogrdfico  de  Tirso  two  decades  ago 
— that  Tirso  was  an  illegitimate  Gir6n  of  the 
noble  Osuna  family;  not  all  scholars  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  her  conviction.  Her  dating  of 
numerous  plays  is  questionable;  especially 
those  whose  dates  are  postulated  on  a  bitter 
enmity  which  she  asserts  existed  lietween  Tirso 
and  Cervantes.  This  enmity,  the  author  af¬ 
firms,  resulted  in  Cervantes’s  satirizing  of 
Tirso  in  the  persons  of  several  of  his  creations, 
including  Sancho  Panza.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
what  Cervantists  will  say  to  this,  as  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  purely  documentary  nature  to 
support  it.  Nor  is  there  such  evidence  for  the 
enmity  between  Quevedo  and  Tirso  that  the 
Sehora  postulates  and  then  uses  to  help  in  the 
dating  of  certain  plays  from  1621  on. 

The  texts  of  the  plays  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  those  published  previously  by 
Hartzenbusch  and  Cotarelo;  the  one  exception 
is  that  of  an  auto  ( mnfa  del  cielo )  that  came 
from  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  manuscript. 
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I'herc  U  no  textual  annotation  for  any  of  the 
pbyt  except  an  occasional  footnote. 

Scholars — and  the  lay  reader  who  enjoys 
Tirso  de  Molina — are  indeed  grateful  for  the 
two  volumes.  At  best,  they  offer  in  part  the 
authoritative  volumes  to  supersede  Hartzen- 
busch  and  Cotarelo.  At  least,  they  will  serve 
as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  those  Ursittas 
who  will  wish  to  go  through  them  in  detail. 

Gerald  H,  Wade 
Vitiversity  of  Tennessee 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco,  ed.  La  novela 
iberoamericana.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1952.  x  -j- 
212  pages.  |3. 

This  collection  of  essays  by  thirteen  outstand¬ 
ing  Latin  American  scholars  representing  the 
United  States,  Spain,  and  Latin  America  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Memona  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
the  Instituto  Internacional  de  Literatura  Ibero¬ 
americana,  meeting  at  Albuquerque  in  Au¬ 
gust  1951  and  devoted  to  “The  Ibero-Ameri¬ 
can  novel,  its  past,  present,  and  future.”  The 
individual  essays  vary  in  value  all  the  way 
from  what  would  appear  to  be  last-minute  im¬ 
provisations,  in  this  case  more  or  less  unfor¬ 
tunate,  up  to  solid  contributions  based  on 
conscientious  research  and  a  well  seasoned 
analysis  of  either  the  work  of  a  given  author 
or  of  a  phase  of  the  Spanish  American  novel 
as  a  whole.  Praiseworthy  examples  of  those 
in  the  latter  category  are  “Notas  sobre  la  no¬ 
vela  hist6rical  del  siglo  XIX,”  by  Enrique  An¬ 
derson  Imbert;  “Tomis  Carrasquilla,  precur¬ 
sor  de  la  novela  americana  moderna,”  by 
Federico  de  On(s;  and  what  Fernando  Alegrfa 
modestly  titled  “Una  clasihcacion  de  la  novela 
hispanoamericana  contemporinea,”  which, 
among  other  things,  offers  an  admirable  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  most  recent  trends  in  the  Spanish 
American  novel. 

Despite  the  thinness  of  a  few  of  the  essays, 
this  collection  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  signal 
contribution  to  the  field  and  is  a  must  on  the 
shelves  of  every  student  of  Latin  American 
literature. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Francisco  Yndurain.  La  obra  de  William 
Faull(ner.  Madrid.  Ateneo.  1953.  35  pages. 
8  ptas. 

William  Faulkner’s  place  in  Spain,  as  in 
France,  is  secure.  This  gracefully  written  and 
beautifully  compact  estimate  by  a  Spaniard 
should  be  translated  into  English,  to  be  read  in 
America.  First  given  as  a  lecture,  it  would 


seem,  of  course,  to  the  specialist  in  Faulkner, 
too  general,  too  ambitious  for  so  short  a  study. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  much  Senor 
Yndurain  has  included  in  these  few  pages,  and 
how  sensitive  he  is  to  both  the  weakness  and 
strength  of  this  novelist. 

After  relegation  of  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  to  a  long  footnote,  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  in  an  opening  section  how  each 
reader  must  conquer  an  initial  sense  of  horror 
at  Faulkner’s  themes  and  their  treatment.  He 
comments  on  the  welcome  accorded  him  by 
Malraux  and  Sartre  and  on  the  first  transla¬ 
tion  into  Spanish  of  Sanctuary  in  1934,  with 
its  prologue  by  Antonio  Marichalar.  He  de¬ 
plores  the  mistaken  view  that  Faulkner’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  sociological,  and  he  proceeds  from  the 
assumption  that  “la  obra  de  Faulkner  eleva 
sobre  las  circunstancias.”  The  other  five  sec¬ 
tions,  equally  brief  but  equally  pointed,  deal 
with  the  South,  the  “fundamental  desespe- 
ranza”  of  Faulkner,  the  negro  problem  in  his 
books,  his  vision  of  pessimism,  and  his  diffi¬ 
cult  style. 

The  arresting  fact  is  that  Senor  Yndurain 
has  not  been  swept  off  his  feet,  like  many  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  by  the  extravagances  of  Faulkner. 
On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  the  monotony, 
the  typicality  of  his  characters,  and  he  has  no 
pleasure  for  their  own  sake  in  the  violent  epi¬ 
sodes  of  degradation.  Rather  he  thinks  Faulk¬ 
ner  great  in  spite  of  these  defects,  for  his  un¬ 
mistakable  authenticity  and  pxjetic  force  and 
for  his  understanding  of  the  mood  of  frustra¬ 
tion  which  has  so  deeply  affected  the  soul  of 
modern  man. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Enrique  Araya.  El  dia  menos  pensado. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1952.  226 
pages. 

This  novel  is  about  a  neurotic,  hyp>ochondriac 
young  Chilean.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
a  rather  dreary  self-scrutiny,  which  may  sat¬ 
isfy  the  modern  craving  for  psychological 
analysis,  but  unfortunately,  in  this  case,  fails 
to  make  his  character  very  interesting  or  sym¬ 
pathetic.  The  other  characters  are  merely  foils 
and  include  the  young  man’s  family,  his  love¬ 
ly,  insipid  fiancee,  his  fellow  workers  at  the 
bank  where  he  was  employed  for  a  year,  and 
a  blind  beggar  and  his  lazartllo  who  speak 
almost  exclusively  in  scatological  terms.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  author’s  attempts  at  humor  are  re¬ 
warding,  and  his  style  is  smooth  and  agreeable. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  California 
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*  Leonidas  Barictta.  Historia  de  perros. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1951.  166  pages. 

In  this  novel  Don  Pedro  and  his  kindhearted 
family  take  in  two  stray  dogs  which  become 
the  center  of  a  touching  story  about  country 
folk  and  their  sense  of  human  values,  absent 
in  more  sophisticated  and  cultured  city  dwel¬ 
lers.  Nothing  happens  in  this  novel  other  than 
the  passing  of  life  in  its  many  undramatized 
incidents.  The  author  seems  to  take  particular 
pleasure  in  proving  that  art  need  not  be  arti¬ 
ficially  created  but  may  be  derived  from  life 
itself.  Barletta’s  ideas  concerning  philosophy, 
life,  literature,  and  even  language  appear  in 
the  ironical  comments  parenthetically  inter¬ 
polated  throughout.  Helena  Pereas 

Grinnell  College 

*  Ernesto  L.  Castro.  Campo  arado.  Buenos 

Aires.  Losada.  1953.  246  pages. 

The  theme  of  Castro’s  new  novel  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  Argentine  one:  the  wild,  uncultivated 
campo  against  the  campo  arado,  with  their  con¬ 
flicting  ways  of  life.  Vividly-drawn  ex-sergeant 
Agenor  Soria  symbolizes  the  first  and  his 
neighbor,  Don  Tomis,  the  second.  In  sensitive 
prose,  studded  with  regional  sfieech,  the  novel 
unfolds  through  these  men  and  their  families 
across  years  of  struggle,  defeat,  small  triumphs, 
conflicting  emotions  and  ideas. 

Among  other  vivid  characters  are  patient, 
peasant  Marcelina  and  her  son,  Ceferino, 
Pancho  (Soria’s  son)  and  Elena  (Tomis’s 
daughter),  and  their  son,  Manolo.  About 
Manolo’s  fascination  for  the  new  “automotor 
que  devora  leguas,’’  Castro  weaves  the  mov¬ 
ing  denouement.  Terrell  Tatum 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Paulina  Crusat.  Mundo  pequeho  y  fingido. 

Barcelona.  Jan^s.  1953.  522  pages. 

Tliis  is  a  first  novel,  written  at  a  leisurely  pace 
and  in  a  creditable  style,  which  shows  consid¬ 
erable  promise.  It  takes  place  about  1820  in  a 
Swiss  resort  and  has  a  large  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters  of  various  nationalities.  In  the  background 
hovers  an  air  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  but  the 
chief  interest  lies  not  in  the  intricate  plot,  but 
in  the  reactions  of  the  characters  to  one  an¬ 
other.  There  is  much  dispassionate  examina¬ 
tion  of  complicated  states  of  feeling  remini¬ 
scent  of  Stendhal.  Some  of  the  characters  come 
triumphantly  alive;  others,  not  so  well  devel¬ 
oped,  remain  shadowy  figures.  Un<loubtedly 
the  novel  would  have  b«n  less  diffuse  and 
more  impressive  if  the  author  had  concentrated 
on  fewer  principal  characters. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  California 


**  Josi  Gomfs  Soler.  Cruces  sin  Cristo. 

Mexico.  Companta  General.  1952.  422 

pages. 

Despite  the  device  of  making  the  hero  change 
sides  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  this  novel  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  loyalist 
who  still  strangely  believes  in  Communist 
propaganda.  Ciermans,  Italians,  and  Moors — 
with  the  help  of  an  occasional  degenerate 
Spaniard  and  an  official  Church  which  has 
divorced  religion  from  humanity — are  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  only  supporters  of  the  Falange. 
While  there  are  occasional  admissions  that 
crimes  were  also  committed  in  the  Republican 
zone,  they  are  never  ascribed  to  Russian  in¬ 
terventionists,  but  rather  to  the  betrayal  of 
“socialist”  ideals,  presumably  by  a  few  Span¬ 
iards  who  have  managed  to  attain  administra¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  midst  of  a  general  break¬ 
down  of  governmental  machinery  during  the 
confusion  of  war.  Francisco  Duero,  the  only 
character  in  this  lx)ok  utilized  to  give  open 
expression  to  anti-“Ret!”  ideas,  is  described  as 
a  despicable  “traitor,”  who  had  tried  to  use 
Republican  forces  only  in  tbe  selfish  hope  of 
personal  gain;  his  condemnation  of  those 
forces  is  hence  made  even  more  5eir<ondemna- 
tory.  The  book  ends  as  an  idealistic  school¬ 
teacher  heroine  marshals  a  group  of  children, 
orphaned  by  war,  “hacia  los  bellos  lugares  de 
paz,  de  trabajo,  de  promision  social  (]ue  otro 
pueblo,  bermano  del  pueblo  iWrico,  hermano 
de  todos  los  pueblos,  supo  crear  con  sangre  y 
sudor  de  sus  hijos.”  The  land  so  descrilied  is 
Soviet  Russia. 

Although  this  book  makes  a  strong  emo¬ 
tional  appeal,  both  to  those  who  supported  the 
Loyalist  cause  and  to  all  who  support  the 
cause  of  social  justice,  its  thesis  is  presented 
with  an  unbalance  which  destroys  truth.  Its 
fuzzy-headed  confusion  of  the  propaganda  of 
one  of  history’s  most  brutal  distatorships  with 
the  Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
adds  to  the  danger  of  a  work  which  is  written 
with  more  than  average  skill. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Manuel  Iribarren.  Encrueijadas,  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1952.  428  pages.  75  ptas. 

A  rambling,  humorless  novel  laid  in  post- 
Civil-War  Madrid.  Parts  one  and  two  consist 
of  the  tragic  stories  of  the  blind  war  hero  Pablo 
and  his  wife  Elena,  and  of  Marla  and  his 
fiancee  Nieves,  which  culminate  in  the  deaths 
of  Pablo  and  Nieves.  Parts  three  and  four  are 
devoted  mainly  to  many  new  characters  whose 
paths  cross  the  lives  of  Jos^  Maria  and  Elena, 
and  to  Jo$6  Maria’s  search  for,  and  subsequent 
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murder  of,  Nieves’s  seducer.  The  novel  ends 
with  the  abrupt  tying  of  all  loose  plot  ends. 

Enertuijadas  is  commendable  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  social  panorama  of  Madrid  and  for 
several  excellent  character  sketches,  but  it 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  plot  integration  and  a 
hodgepodge  style  of  romantic,  realistic,  and 
occasionally  naturalistic  elements. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

*  Ram6n  H.  Jurado.  Desertores.  Panami. 

Ministerio  de  Educaci6n.  1952.  347  pages. 
First  of  the  Collection  Autores  Contempord- 
neos,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of 
Culture  and  Libraries  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Panama,  is  a  historical  novel  about 
the  guerrillero  Victoriano  I>orenza  of  the 
Thousand  Days  Civil  War.  Though  peace  had 
been  signed  on  the  warship  Wisconsin,  Vic¬ 
toriano  did  not  dare  trust  his  former  enemies. 
With  his  childhood  sweetheart.  Ester  Becerra, 
and  others  who  had  deserted  from  both  sides, 
he  sought  his  own  safety,  even  though  it 
turned  a  civil  war  into  a  race  war. 

The  young  author  (age  29),  one  of  the 
T terra  Fir  me  group  of  literary  experimenters, 
has  previously  written  short  stories,  and  has 
also  completed  another  novel.  Now  in  drama¬ 
tic  writing,  with  powerful  scene  painting  in 
tropical  jungles,  he  tells  of  fighters  who 
thought  their  world  had  ended,  as  Victoriano’s 
did  before  a  firing  squad  in  1903. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Miguel  Pecci  Saavedra.  Eleonor  y  Manos 
blancas.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1952.  122 
pages.  $12  m/arg. 

In  the  prologue  of  this  poetic  fantasy,  the  Devil 
announces  his  intention  of  overcoming  good 
and  conquering  the  world.  Then  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Mariasita  tells  of  the  goodness  of  Elea¬ 
nor  and  the  evil  of  La  Desamorada  who  per¬ 
suades  her  to  break  with  her  sweetheart,  Ga¬ 
briel.  I^ter,  after  Cupid  presents  a  dream 
ballad  of  the  heart,  she  takes  Gabriel  back. 
There  is  no  struggle,  since  she  believes  her 
gossiping  friends  and  he  accepts  his  dismissal 
calmly,  but  this  closet  drama  has  some  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  about  love  and  patriotic  references 
to  Paraguay,  the  homeland  of  the  author. 

Manos  blancas  is  a  monologue.  Women’s 
hands  are  inherently  weak,  but  they  achieve 
strength  at  sight  of  the  needs  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  suffering  of  mankind,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  country. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


*  Alberto  Quiroz.  El  profesor  Mentoldtum. 

Mexico.  Iberoamericana.  1954.  160  pages. 
The  sixth  of  the  novels  by  a  productive  Mexi¬ 
can  writer  differs  from  his  earlier  ones  in  being 
about  children  and  “para  chicos  y  chicotes,’’ 
though  it  shares  with  them  his  satirical  sense 
of  humor.  Thirteen  and  fourteen  year  old 
youngsters,  students  of  Professor  Gutierrez, 
move  through  its  pages,  forming  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety  to  which  they  admit  their  pedagogue  as 
honorary  member.  The  major  portion  of  the 
story  deals  with  their  quest  for  a  “magic  ring.’’ 
Originally  the  property  of  an  African  adven¬ 
turer,  it  was  stolen  from  the  uncle  of  one  of 
the  gang,  and  then  by  theft,  sale,  and  gift,  it 
goes  on  its  travels,  with  the  youngsters  close 
l)ehind  it. 

The  language  and  psychology  are  authentic, 
and  the  duendes  blancos  and  their  antics  are 
fun.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

**  Salvador  Reyes.  Ruta  de  sangre,  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1952.  289  pages. 

Ruta  de  sangre  deals  with  English  pirates  along 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  a  novel  of  adventure, 
it  might,  aside  from  the  unresolved  ending, 
satisfy  the  very  young,  for  the  author  pulls  no 
punches  in  presenting  all  the  gory  details  of 
life,  love,  and  sudden  death  on  the  high  seas. 
As  a  historical  or  philosophical  novel,  which 
the  author  presumably  intends  it  to  be,  the 
work  is  definitely  mediocre.  The  reader  is  left 
wondering  as  to  just  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
protagonist,  just  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  theme. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  Juan  Rulfo.  El  llano  en  llamas  y  otros 
cuentos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
n6mica.  1953.  171  pages.  $10  m/mex. 
The  recipe,  “Blood,  sweat,  tears,’’  has  produced 
this  batch  of  fifteen  violent  tales  of  Jalisco.  The 
author,  one  of  the  newer  writers  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  scene,  adds  nothing  new  to  the  old  for¬ 
mula  of  brutality  among  the  underprivileged 
classes.  The  basic  ingredients  are  the  animal 
passions  of  lust,  anger,  fear;  permeating  all  is 
the  bitter  flavor  of  a  despairing  recognition  of 
the  futility  of  human  aspirations.  Half  the 
sketches  are  mediocre  in  content  and  style; 
among  these  is  the  story  giving  its  name  to  the 
collection.  Several  show  good  suspense  and 
imagery.  The  strong  flavor  of  colloquialisms 
and  repulsive  details  will  not  suit  every  palate. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucky 
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*  Waldo  Urzua  Alvarez.  Don  y  Dofia.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1952.  226 
pages. 

Muchos  hombres  de  esos  .  .  .  y  Chile  serd  la 
gran  nacidn  americana.  Such  is  Don,  a  lusty, 
iron-willed,  sexagenarian  ranchero  who  as¬ 
sumes  epic  proportions  in  this  earthy  tale  of 
central  Chile.  Doha  is  his  reluctant  young 
wife,  determined,  capable,  attuned  to  the  rug¬ 
ged  character  of  her  husband,  but  tormented 
by  dreams  of  unfulfilled  love.  Don  y  Doha  is 
the  story  of  their  April-December  marriage, 
but,  even  more,  it  is  a  song  of  praise  to  the 
Chilean  countryside.  Urzua  is  a  master  of  de¬ 
scription  who  loves  the  land,  and  in  colorful 
prose,  redolent  of  the  hills  and  fields  of  Chile, 
he  presents  a  picture  of  great  insight,  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  understanding  of  the  haciendas  and 
the  men  who  depend  upon  them  for  livelihood. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

Jesus  Zirate  Moreno.  El  viento  en  el  rostro. 
Relatos  de  Zalacain.  Rogoti.  Espiral.  1953. 
214  pages.  $3.50  m/col. 

The  fifty  sketches  in  this  collection  leave 
one  with  the  impression  that  each  has  been  a 
writing  exercise,  produced  to  order,  following 
a  definite  pattern.  Each  is  four  pages  in  length 
(with  the  exception  of  two  which  extend  the 
measure  by  some  ten  lines),  and,  with  remark¬ 
able  diversity  within  the  frame  of  composition, 
each  moves  rapidly  toward  a  surprise  ending. 
Written  in  a  simple,  direct,  clear  prose  style 
worthy  of  a  better  use  than  in  the  smooth  in¬ 
consequence  of  these  little  tales,  they  indicate 
a  journalistic  competence  which,  when  it  turns 
from  the  production  of  tours  de  force  to  more 
penetrating  analyses  of  character  and  society, 
may  well  make  the  name  of  Jesus  Zirate  Mo¬ 
reno  well  known  in  I.atin  American  letters. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Odon  Betanzos  Palacios.  Pleamares. 
Buenos  Aires.  1953.  126  pages. 

All  the  natural  elements  of  poetry  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sea:  reality  and  illusion,  breadth 
and  depth,  epic  and  lyric  qualities,  the  impure 
and  the  ethereal.  From  Homer  to  Disney’s  vast 
world,  the  monster  has  been  the  province  of 
emotion  and  music.  Life  was  born  in  it  and  in 
it  great  cultures  have  flourished. 

Frank  Shay,  the  poet  who  collected  phantom 
ships,  prows  of  iron  and  spray  and  masts  in 
flight,  has  just  died.  Oceanographer,  builder 
of  imaginary  nautilus  and  storm,  collector  of 
mother  of  pearl  and  coral,  Shay  found  in  the 
sea  all  that  which,  beyond  the  lighthouse. 


plunges  the  heroes  of  human  adventure,  the 
discoverer,  the  argonaut,  the  poet  into  ecstasy. 

This  young  poet,  who  brings  his  first  offer¬ 
ing  on  board  a  ballad  ship,  can  not  resist  ob¬ 
session  with  the  sea.  He  has  lived  with  the 
hurricane  and  the  gentle  breeze;  he  knows  the 
waves  and  the  depths,  and  in  his  seafaring  ad¬ 
ventures  he  had  the  friendship  of  faraway 
things  and  knew  how  to  locate  the  right  star, 
the  one  which  watches  over  the  sleep  of  those 
who  “sleep  their  nocturnal  lives.”  Youth 
caught  him  among  the  masts  with  songs,  and 
he  heard,  in  the  twilight,  the  voice  of  har¬ 
mony  where  the  heart  of  the  Nautilus  Rose 
trembles.  Then  on  land,  he  found  in  the  sand 
the  snail  in  which  the  inaudible  voices  are 
heard,  and  the  ocean,  the  port,  the  fog,  the 
windows  continue  to  be  the  points  of  reference 
in  his  itinerary.  In  the  ballad  he  found  the  at¬ 
mosphere  favorable  to  his  song,  and  he  has 
already  passed  the  imaginary  islands  and  the 
Mediterranean  lighthouses,  and  is  rowing  in 
the  sea  which  is  no  longer  gypsy  nor  Andalu- 
sion  but  the  flower  of  the  tides.  Therefore,  the 
book  is  well  named;  and  if  its  name  comes 
from  Garcfa  I.orca,  the  poet  knows  well  where 
he  is  going,  toward  the  blue  where  the  glances 
of  strange  women  are  melting,  toward  the  un¬ 
known,  and  toward  solitude,  which  is  the  true 
ambient  of  the  poet, 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jos^  Marfa  Ronilla-Ruano.  Efigies  liricas 
(Glorias  de  Espaha  y  America)  y  Ver~ 
siones  libres  al  Castellano  de  poemas  se- 
lectos  en  francos,  Guatemala.  Sinchez  y 
Guise.  1953.  186  pages. 

Senor  Ronilla-Ruano’s  vocation — both  as 
teacher  and  poet — is  evident  in  this  excellent 
volume  of  verse.  In  its  first  section,  sonnet  por¬ 
traits  of  Spanish  and  American  poets  are  not 
only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  may 
well  serve  as  an  incentive  to  further  study.  A 
second  section  of  the  book  contains  free  trans¬ 
lations  of  certain  favorite  poems  chosen  from 
French  literature,  with  the  original  form  in¬ 
cluded  for  comparison.  Between  these  two, 
centering  the  book,  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Latin  of  Rafael  I.andfvar’s  poem,  “A 
Guatemala.” 

This  is  obviously  a  book  written  by  one 
who  loves  literature  in  all  sincerity  and  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  arousing  in  others  a  similarly  under¬ 
standing  appreciation  for  goorl  poetry.  Sefior 
Ronilla-Ruano’s  approach  to  letters  is  limited 
by  no  narrow  nationalism;  his  purpose  is, 
rather,  to  make  great  poets  known  and  un¬ 
derstood,  even  across  national  and  linguistic 
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boundaries.  His  hook  is  good  poetry  and  dy* 
namic  (ledagogy.  It  is  excellently  printed,  and 
with  extraordinary  care. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Arturo  Marasso,  ed.  Antologia  de  la  poesia 
lirica  espaHola.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz. 
1952.  xxvi  -)-  565  pages.  $2.54. 

In  a  handy  pocket  volume  for  those  who  en¬ 
joy  the  charming  musicality  of  Spanish  poetry, 
there  are  lyrics  by  nearly  a  hundred  poets, 
from  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  Ciustavo  Adolfo  Becquer  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  selections  tend  to  lie 
the  better  known  poems,  either  indicating  the 
editor’s  conformity  of  taste  or  his  desire  to 
please  the  majority  of  his  reading  public. 
Twenty  pages  or  more  are  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following:  Ciarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Fray  Luis 
<le  Ivton,  Ixipe  tie  Vega,  Francisco  de  Quevedo 
y  Villegas;  others  vary  from  one  poem  to  ten 
or  a  dozen  pages.  Aliout  a  hundred  (loets  are 
included.  All  periods  are  represented  except 
for  a  gap  between  the  death  of  C'alderon  in 
1681  and  the  work  of  Nicolis  Fernandez  de 
Moratin,  who  died  in  1780. 

The  footnotes  are  especially  helpful,  often 
explaining  some  point  or  referring  to  earlier 
or  later  similar  works.  TTie  preface  comments 
on  works,  poets,  and  verse  forms  but  is  some¬ 
what  random  in  organization.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  chronological.  B.  G.  D. 

I.«opoldo  Panero.  Canto  personal.  Carta 
perdida  a  Pablo  Neruda.  Madrid.  Cultura 
Hispanica.  1953.  159  pages.  50  ptas. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  quantity  of 
good  political  poetry  in  Spanish.  Aside  from 
the  poetry  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Antonio  Machado  and  Pedro 
(iarhas),  the  best  example  is  the  Chilean 
Pablo  Neruda’s  wrathful,  sonorous,  and  self- 
righteously  partisan  Canto  general  (Mexico, 
1950).  It  is  precisely  by  way  of  |X)lemic  answer 
to  this  so<alled  “C^ommunist  epic”  that  the 
present  Canto  personal  was  written. 

The  author  is  a  companion  of  Falangists,  a 
militant  Catholic,  and  an  apparent  a{x>lngist 
for  the  present  regime  in  Spain.  Yet  aside  from 
harshness  to  the  refugees  (a  harshness  surpris¬ 
ing  in  view  of  present  efforts  from  within 
Spain  towards  intellectual  rapprochement),  his 
approach  to  poetry  does  not  at  first  seem  vio¬ 
lently  partisan.  Consciously  divergent  from  the 
free  verse  and  rampant  nomenclature  of  Ne¬ 
ruda,  Panero  employs  the  staid  tercets  of  the 
classic  Epistola  moral  a  Fabio.  And  instead  of 
epic  sweep  across  geography  and  history,  he 


is  politically  lyric  in  his  derivation  of  belief 
from  personal  experience.  It  is  in  this  that  he 
is  at  his  best — in  the  grave  and  authentic  evo¬ 
cation  of  experienced  life  in  a  language  at  once 
traditionally  sober  and  surrealistically  re¬ 
vealing. 

Yet  even  so,  all  through  the  poem  one  can 
detect  the  inevitable  tone  of  totalitarian  verse 
— that  tone  of  unassailable  and  inflexible  self- 
righteousness  already  noticed  in  Neruda  and 
far  too  recognizable  from  recent  history.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  admiring  refer¬ 
ences  to  Cjarci'a  Ix)rca  and  the  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  Franquist  assassination  in  terms  of 
“Fuenteovejuna.”  That  is  to  say,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  accidental  result  of  a  spontane¬ 
ous  popular  uprising,  as  in  the  play  by  Lope 
de  Vega.  Here  totalitarian  self-righteousness 
again  liecomes  rewriting  of  history. 

Stephen  Gilman 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Augustin  del  Saz,  ed.  Nueva  poesia  pana- 
meha.  Madrid.  Cultura  Hispinica.  1954. 
420  pages.  65  ptas. 

This  anthology  is  one  of  twenty-one  prepared 
by  the  same  publisher.  These  provide  the  best 
means  of  knowing  something  about  the  con¬ 
temporary  poets  of  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
including  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands. 

After  a  preliminary  chapter,  Predmbulo  ro- 
mdntico-modernista,  we  are  given  68  pages 
that  classify  the  modern  poets  of  Panama  in 
eleven  groups,  beginning  with  Lm  poesia  del 
recuerdo  and  ending  with  Ijos  novisimos. 

In  this  anthology  the  editor  presents  thirty- 
six  poets,  some  represented  by  only  one  poem 
(two  pages)  and  others  honored  with  17-20 
titles  (16-20  pages).  The  collection  is  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  showing  that  Panama,  a  small,  new 
republic,  overrun  by  Anglo-Saxons,  Negroes, 
and  Orientals,  has  been  able  to  develop  its  own 
personality  and  that  it  has  become  the  patria 
querida  of  an  important  group  of  writers  of 
merit. 

Augustin  del  Saz  has  understandingly  made 
much  use  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of 
that  great  dean  of  Panamanian  letters,  Octavio 
Mendez  Pereira,  Rector  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional,  a  truly  great  educator,  in  the  inclu¬ 
sive  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
universal  fame.  James  O.  Swain 

University  of  Tennessee 

**  Concha  Zardoya.  La  hermosura  sencilla. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1953.  165 
pages.  $1.25. 

Feminine  poetry  is  different.  It  has  a  sharper. 
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clearer  focus  and  a  natural  delicacy  which 
male  poetry  does  not  always  achieve.  In  her 
volume  of  poems,  La  hermosura  sencilla.  Con¬ 
cha  Zardoya  lives  up  to  this  expectation.  Sim¬ 
ple  beauty  is  to  be  seen  in  all  aspects  of  (lod’s 
created  nature  but  nobody  can  pin  it  down. 
So,  in  this  book  .Miss  Zardoya  gives  us  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  beauty  in  four  sections: 
Things,  Animals,  Mountains  and  Woods,  and 
Souls. 

From  the  section  on  Things  we  find  a  poem 
called  “Basket  with  White  Clothing,”  which 
summons  up  all  kinds  of  clean,  white  shapes — 
“i  Aqui  la  nieve  es  forma!” — and  assumes  color 
and  sound  of  birds,  finally  completing  “un 
invernal  paisaje  soslaya  mimbres  puros.”  In  the 
section  on  Animals  we  have  one  called  “('at” 
evoking  the  sleek,  primitive  elegance  of  the 
“artero  cazador.”  The  section  on  Mountains 
and  Woods  furnishes  us  with  a  lovely  poem  on 
a  storm-felled  apple  tree  whose  dying  branches 
still  bravely  sprout  her  final  greenness,  “hu^r- 
fana  ya  de  abriles  y  de  mayos  /  por  ti  me  hace 
llorar  pasivas  ligrimas.”  And  the  last  section 
treating  of  the  sketchiness  of  souls  gives  us 
this  as  its  theme:  “You  do  not  know  me  nor  I 
you,  so  that  the  dream  might  live.” 

In  a  brief  manner,  this  is  the  genre  of  her 
poetry,  and  I  think  she  shows  her  imagination 
for  and  sensitivity  to  landscape — trees,  wootls, 
birds,  color — more  than  anything  else.  And 
this,  of  course,  is  normally  one  of  the  finest 
ways  in  which  we  may  sec  la  hermosura 
sencilla.  Thus,  Miss  Zardoya  proves  herself 
best  as  a  visual  poet. 

Madeline  Cundiff 
University  of  Ixiuisville 

M.  Ciriquiain-Gaiztarro.  Acuario,  Zarauz. 

icharopena.  1952.  208  pages,  ill.  25  pt.ts. 

A  scrio<omic  treatment  of  marine  life  which 
readers  of  all  ages,  and  with  any  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  are  certain  to  find  greatly 
entertaining  and  instructive.  The  author, 
meml)cr  of  the  staff  of  an  aquarium  in  the 
Basque  region,  is  warmly  attached  to  his  fishes, 
whose  appearance,  habits,  and  temperaments 
he  humanizes  in  a  delightful  manner.  In  so 
doing  he  reveals  himself  to  be  as  much  of  a 
poet  as  a  scientist.  Seen  through  his  eyes,  the 
day  to  day  life  of  the  fishes  and  their  curators 
is  as  much  a  source  of  profound  interest  and 
wonderment  as  the  world  of  hum.Tn  activities. 
The  effect  of  this  little  book  will  be  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  casual  aquarium  visitor  to  an 
unimagined  world  of  novel  and  intriguing 
realities. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 


*  Raul  Roa.  Viento  sur.  I^  Habana.  Selecta. 
1953.  486  pages,  ill. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  his  book 
is  a  cry  of  protest  against  “cl  viento  est^ril, 
hirsuto,  calignoso,  exasperante  y  sucio  que 
sopla  hoy  cn  cl  mundo.”  Among  the  hundred 
essays  which  have  lieen  published  in  various 
I.atin  American  journals  and  periodicals, 
many  are  impassioned  attacks  against  injus¬ 
tice — individual,  national,  and  international. 
As  in  his  earlier  75  ahos  despuh,  a  number  of 
articles  deal  with  the  fateful  years  of  the  Ma¬ 
chado  regime  and  the  student  reaction  to  the 
dictatorship.  Roa  was  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
rebellion.  The  author  is  at  his  best  when  he 
tells  of  his  heroes — Varena,  Marti,  Hernin- 
dez  Cati.  Dorothy  E.  Harth 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Fernando  Ortiz.  Ij)s  instrumentos  de  la 
musica  afrocubana.  Ill:  Ims  tambores  xilo- 
fdnicas.  Los  membrandfanos  abiertos. 
A  a  N.  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educaci6n. 
1953.  472  pages,  ill. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  drums,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  important  family 
of  instruments  in  ('uba.  As  in  Africa,  the 
drum  is  “king”  of  the  jungle  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  far  transcends  the  purely  musical.  Drums 
arc  part  and  parcel  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
cultural  evolution  of  primitive  communities. 
Their  complicated  rhythms  express  the  very 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  race,  and  their 
throbbing  will  arouse  the  natives  to  the  point 
of  wild,  uncontrollable  frenzy.  Drums  are  the 
unfailing  messengers  of  war  and  peace,  joy  and 
sorrow,  life  and  death,  victory  and  defeat,  and 
of  all  feasts,  celebrations,  and  rituals. 

The  same  thoroughness  and  scholarly  zeal 
for  minutiae  that  characteri7.e  Vols.  1  and  2 
(sec  B.  A.  28:1,  p.  75)  are  written  on  every 
page  of  Vol.  3.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Arix. 

•(  Victor  Garcfa  I  loz.  Cuestiones  de  filosofla 
de  la  educaciSn.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Invcstigaciones.  Cicnti'ficas.  1'752.  144 
pages. 

Inhere  have  always  been  two  types  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Spain:  systematic  scholasticism  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  unsystematic, 
vital,  existencia  philosophy  that,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  is  to  l)c  found  rather  in  lit¬ 
erature  than  in  specialized  texts.  This  second 
tvpe  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  its  asystematism 
(or  because  of  it),  has  always  been  at  the  core 
of  the  mmt  fundamental  Spanish  attitudes  be¬ 
cause  it  springs  from  a  vital  concept  of  life. 
Systematic  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand. 
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because  it  has  never  been  able  to  go  beyond 
a  wordy  and  purely  “theoretical”  Aristotelian- 
ism  and  Thomism  has  always  been  in  Spain 
like  a  tree  without  roots,  especially  since  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Cuestiones  de  filoiofia  de  la  educacidn  is  a 
good  example  of  this  type  of  philosophy  and 
one  of  the  most  amazingly  orthodox  Thomistic 
books  we  have  ever  read;  by  this  we  mean  that 
it  vaguely  touches  on  problems  of  importance, 
making  a  totally  non<reative  usage  of  words 
and  concepts  that  have  long  ago  been  revised 
or  at  least  disputed.  The  concepts  of  category, 
quality,  action,  passion,  faculty,  etc.,  that  Gar- 
cfa  Hoz  uses  in  such  a  faithfully  orthodox 
and  traditionally  repetitious  manner  give  us 
the  awkward  impression  that  we  are  reading 
something  that  does  not  belong  to  our  world, 
something  that  never  really  comes  to  grips 
with  the  things  we  are  most  interested  in  as 
men  of  “came  y  hueso.”  Tlie  author  goes  from 
abstraction  to  abstraction  and,  after  deciding 
that  the  teacher  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  an 
“exemplary  cause”  ( !) — this  after  innumerable 
references  to  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas — he 
comes  to  the  amazingly  “perogrullesco”  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  we  learn  that  the  modern  prob¬ 
lem  in  education  is  that  of  the  conflict  between 
“humanismo”  and  “realismo”  or  technical 
specialization. 

Carlos  Blanco  Aguinaga 
Ohio  State  University 

*  Eduardo  Nicol.  Historicismo  y  existen- 
cialismo,  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1950.  375  pages. 

Of  the  eleven  essays,  nine  are  historical:  on 
I^eibniz,  Hegel,  Marx,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche, 
Bergson,  Dilthey,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  and  Hei¬ 
degger.  The  two  introductory  chapters  contain 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  results.  The 
author  claims  that  Historism  and  Existential¬ 
ism  are  the  two  world  views  of  the  present 
I.atin-American  world.  In  distinction  from  the 
natural  sciences  which  estrange  man  from 
reality,  Historism  grasps  reason  within  the 
self<banging  development  of  man  as  a  maker 
of  his  own  history.  Existentialism  arrives  at  the 
same  result  by  analyzing  existence  as  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  uncertainty.  Tbe  unity  of  logical 
reflection  comprises  both  the  self-estrangement 
of  man  in  objective  thinking  as  well  as  tbe 
historical  manifestation  and  the  existential 
self-assertion  of  man  in  a  reality  which  seeks 
clarity  about  its  own  being  without  having  it. 

The  book  is  very  scholarly  in  its  historical 
parts  and  clear  and  penetrating  in  its  syste¬ 
matic  approach.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oi(lahoma 


**  Jos^  Luis  L.  Aranguren.  Catolicismo  y 
protestantismo  como  formas  de  existencia. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1952.  240 
pages.  40  ptas. 

No  one  who  wants  to  gain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  metaphysical  and  theological 
undercurrents  of  the  contemporary  mind  can 
afford  to  bypass  this  important  and  scholarly 
work.  The  author,  a  Spanish  layman  with  a 
remarkably  broad  and  solid  knowledge  of  his¬ 
torical,  philosophico-theological,  and  literary 
contexts  and  problems,  first  of  all  attempts 
to  present  what  Max  Weber  used  to  call  tbe 
“ideal  types”  of  tbe  Catholic  and  Protestant 
forms  of  existence.  Next,  he  examines  with 
critical  acumen  both  the  original  and  contem¬ 
porary  thought  content  of  I.utheranism,  Cal¬ 
vinism,  Anglicanism,  and  Jansenism.  Finally, 
he  subjects  Catholicism  in  Spain  and  else¬ 
where  to  a  phenomenological  analysis,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic  elements  in  the  work  and  mentality  of 
Unamuno. 

Since  the  book  bears  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
Church,  its  pleading  for  an  overt,  truly  ecu¬ 
menical,  and  vigorously  “existential”  Catholi¬ 
cism — embodying  the  vital  contributions  to 
“existential”  Protestant  theology — is  all  the 
more  significant.  The  concluding  chapter, 
dealing  with  the  lejanta  y  cercania  de  nuestro 
tiempo  a  Dios,  pays  special  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Graham  Greene  and  Simone  Weil 
and  stresses  the  responsibilities  of  the  Catholic 
intelligentsia  in  view  of  “clerical  paternalism,” 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  challenges  of  the 
“new  theology,”  on  the  other. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Rafael  Lapesa.  Historia  de  la  lengua  espa- 
hola.  Madrid.  Escelicer.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  383 
pages  -|-  4  maps.  50  ptas. 

This  commendable  work  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  brought  up  to  date.  TTie  author  has 
read  widely  since  the  first  edition  (1942).  He 
has  incorporated  into  the  text  many  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  critics.  TTie  little  useful  anthology 
of  58  pages  was  left  out.  Of  the  four  original 
maps,  three  have  been  modified  and  two  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  by  the  use  of  color.  The  one 
on  “El  dialecto  castellano  hacia  el  ano  1100” 
has  Iwen  omitted.  In  addition,  a  linguistic  map 
of  Spanish  America  makes  this  section  more 
impressive.  The  popularity  that  this  sound 
work  enjoyed  in  the  past  will  certainly  con¬ 
tinue. 

Daniel  N.  Cirdenas 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  "Head- 

**  Domenico  Braga.  Catullo  e  i  poeti  greet. 

Messina.  D’Anna.  1950.  274  pages.  1,2001. 
In  seven  chapters,  respectively  on  Catullus’s 
Greek  models,  the  echoes  of  the  Homeric- 
Hesiodic  epic  and  of  Pindar’s  melos  in  Ca¬ 
tullus’s  poetry,  Catullus  and  the  iambic  bards, 
Catullus  and  Sappho,  the  resonances  of  Ae¬ 
schylus  and  Euripides  in  Catullus,  the  main 
themes  of  Callimachos  as  reverberating  in  the 
Roman  poet,  and  Catullus’s  derivations  from 
Apollonios  Rhodius  (eephrasis  and  epitha- 
lamion),  Domenico  Braga  re-examines  the 
question  of  Catullus’s  originality  in  the  light 
of  his  creative  assimilation  of  Hellenic  proto¬ 
types. 

Braga  finds  that  in  Catullus’s  poetry  lyri¬ 
cism  originates  from  new  events,  individual 
impressions,  that  it  bursts  out  directly  from 
experience  lived  and  suffered  through  (“this 
was  by  no  means  the  way  in  which  lyrical 
poetry  was  conceived  of  by  Philodemos  or 
Archias  or  any  of  the  other  models  of  the  epi¬ 
grammatic  genre  with  which  Catullus  came 
in  contact  in  Rome”).  Braga’s  conclusion  wins 
our  endorsement.  “Catullus  apprehends  lyri¬ 
cal  song  as  the  exteriorization  of  his  inward 
world:  the  rest  is  versificatory  technique.  He 
brings  about  a  fusion  between  Hellenic  spirit 
and  Hellenistic  form.  The  ardent  soul  of 
Sappho  in  the  vivid  forms  of  Asklepiados  or 
Meleagros,  the  impetuosity  of  Archilochos 
slightly  tempered  by  the  asteiotes  of  Calli¬ 
machos,  the  dramatic  power  of  Euripides 
sweetened  by  the  psychic  plenitude  of  Apol¬ 
lonios:  this  is  Catullus’s  lyrical  achievement. 
He  is  a  rival  of  ancient  Hellas  in  the  afflatus 
which  inspires  his  poetry;  he  is  a  follower  of 
the  new  Hellas  in  the  touch  which  molds  it.’’ 

FJio  Gianturco 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Gino  Raya.  Romantic!  francesi,  Saggi  e 

traduzioni.  Firenze.  Monnier.  1953.  150 

pages.  500  1. 

Author  of  twelve  other  works  in  the  field  of 
Romance  literature,  Raya  has  centered  this 
sheaf  of  essays  around  French  Romanticists. 
Those  among  the  essays  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  relationship  to  Italy,  as  “Rome  in  the 
Work  of  Stendhal,’’  or  the  author’s  ideas  about 
Italy  as  a  romantic  myth,  arc  worth  some 
attention.  The  essays  dealing  with  French 
poets  as  such  do  not  seem  to  break  new  ground 
nor  add  much  relevant  knowledge  to  what  we 
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possess  in  this  field.  It  is  regrettable  that  Raya 
seems  out  of  sympathy  with  both  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Madame  de  Stacl;  he  does  not 
refrain  from  a  little  posthumous  mud-slinging, 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  work  of  a  learned 
man:  “sc  Napoleonc  avesse  pagato  meglio  il 
primo,  o  accettato  le  profferte  amorosc  della 
scconda,  forse  avesse  avuto  due  nemici  di 
mcno.’’  One  cannot  help  wondering  what 
sources  Raya  has  for  such  assumptions,  nor 
where  this  kind  of  hypothetical  “history  of  lit¬ 
erature’’  may  lead.  In  fairness  to  the  author, 
we  should  add,  however,  that  his  translations, 
especially  those  of  three  small  poems  by  Victor 
Hugo,  are  excellent,  and  his  rendering  of  the 
thrice  repeated  o  ma  charmante  by:  O  vez- 
zosetta,  .  .  .  o  giovinetta,  .  .  .  bocca  di  miele, 
felicitous  indeed. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

*  Ghino  Fanti.  Flamme  nelV  aria.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  191  pages.  600  1. 

This  is  a  romantic  novel  in  the  nineteenth 
century  tradition.  We  are  given  all  the  facts 
about  the  origin  of  the  fortune  of  the  Counts 
di  Torrcchiara,  the  ill-fated  marriage  of  Go- 
freddo  with  Vianna,  the  birth  of  their  son 
Gianfranco.  There  arc  incidents  galore  and 
moralistic  discussions  of  all  types.  Vianna 
marries  a  famous  surgeon  who  attended  her 
late  husband  and  turns  into  a  femme  fatale. 
Then,  we  witness  the  fantastic  adventures  of 
Gianfranco  through  the  war  and  his  ultimate 
revenge  upon  the  betrayer  of  his  family  honor. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the 
novel:  the  depiction  of  war  in  Italy,  the  atro¬ 
cious  behavior  of  the  Germans,  and  the  un¬ 
friendly  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Eighth  Army.  As  a  romantic  novel  Flamme 
nelV  aria  is  quite  good;  as  a  picture  of  Italy 
through  the  war  it  is  illuminating,  and  it  has 
literary  and  artistic  qualities.  The  novel  ends 
on  a  recriminatory  note  addressed  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  whose  policies,  so  the  author 
says,  weigh  heavily  on  Italian  shoulders. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Otticro  Otticri.  Memorie  dell’  incoscienza. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1954.  250  pages.  800  1. 
The  author  of  this  slender,  but  engaging, 
soberly  written  novel  is  barely  thirty  years 
old.  His  powers  of  expression  are  considerable. 
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however.  The  title  refers  to  the  period  between 
1943  and  1945,  when  Italy  was,  so  to  speak, 
suspended  in  a  vacuum,  with  the  Germans  still 
present,  but  a  sense  of  impending  disaster  per¬ 
vading  the  country.  The  hero,  son  of  a  Fascist, 
and  an  enthusiast  of  Fascism,  is  himself  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  incoscienza,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  frustration,  of  hopeless  waiting,  and  youth¬ 
ful  groping  for  certainties,  is  rendered  with 
remarkable  acuity  and  a  sureness  of  touch, 
rare  in  the  generation  of  which  Ottieri  is  a 
member. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

**  Ercole  Patti.  Giovannino.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1954.  206  pages.  700  1. 

The  setting  is  Catania,  between  the  two  world 
wars.  The  story  is  that  of  a  middle-class  young 
man,  his  first  sexual  experiences,  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  fashionable  dissipation.  As  an 
adolescent  he  is  attracted  by  the  upper  class 
and  strikes  up  a  friendship  with  a  young 
nohleman  who  is  in  the  process  of  ruining 
himself  with  women,  cocaine,  and  racing  cars. 
The  lure  of  castles,  large  estates,  and  luxury 
finally  induces  Giovannino  to  marry  the  un¬ 
attractive  daughter  of  a  nouveau  riche.  How¬ 
ever,  no  sooner  is  he  in  possession  of  the 
means  to  fulfill  his  dreams  of  grandeur  than 
he  turns  into  a  typical  avaricious  landowner 
who  leads  the  life  of  a  peasant. 

The  background  of  Sicilian  life  is  presented 
with  a  sense  of  irony  and  a  wealth  of  inter¬ 
esting  details  regarding  local  customs.  Al¬ 
though  the  characters  are  to  some  extent 
stereotypes,  there  is  pathos  in  their  tardy 
awareness  of  their  own  futility,  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  end. 

A.  iMnza  di  Trabia 
Rutgers  University 

Paride  Rombi.  Perdu.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1953.  163  pages.  650  1. 

A  novel  of  Sardinian  passion  and  violence 
which  is  very  reminiscent  of  Grazia  Deledda’s 
work,  not  only  as  concerns  the  background 
but  also  in  the  basic  idea  of  the  plot,  the  search 
of  the  illegitimate  child  for  his  father.  Never¬ 
theless,  out  of  such  old  material  and  the  es¬ 
sentially  primitive  psychology  of  the  Sardinian 
peasant  Rombi  creates  a  novel  of  genuine 
atmosphere,  suspense,  and  powerful  impact. 
This  is  a  grim  tale  he  unfolds  for  us  but 
one  told  with  such  skill  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  it  down  once  you  have  started  it. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 


*  Lucia  Sollazzo.  Morte  dei  Cabraz.  Venezia. 
Neri  Pozza.  1953.  191  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  an  arresting  novel,  one  of  the  few 
that  oblige  the  reader  to  go  on  and  on  to  the 
very  end.  The  book  deals  with  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabraz  family,  a  land-owning 
household  of  the  Val  d’Aosta.  At  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  family  was  composed  of  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  now  called  Aunt  Fonsa. 
She  is  the  central  figure  of  the  novel,  although 
the  true  protagonist  is  supposed  to  be  Dami- 
ano,  a  young  man  who  has  left  his  small 
Alpine  town  and  who  lives  in  Sptezia.  Damiano 
is  a  neurotic,  and  so  arc  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Life  in  Val  d’Aosta,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Alps,  is  pictured  in  striedy  physical 
terms:  sex,  even  incest,  and  the  basic  needs 
of  animal  life.  In  spite  of  the  narrow  horizon 
of  the  novel,  the  restrained  but  powerful  style 
of  the  author,  her  ability  in  characterization, 
and  her  inventiveness  have  produced  one  of 
the  best  novels  of  our  time. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

W  Mario  Tobino.  Le  libere  donne  di  Mag- 
liano.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  1953.  209  pages. 
700  1. 

The  locale  of  this  book  is  an  asylum  for  the 
female  insane,  its  substance,  the  behavior 
and  in  most  cases  the  background  of  the  in¬ 
mates.  There  is  the  usual  disclaimer  of  the 
use  of  actual  cases  or  p>ersons,  but  the  author 
is  in  fact  a  doctor  who  has  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  institutional  life  he  por¬ 
trays.  He  writes  very  gracefully  and  with 
compassion — though  no  sentimentalism — for 
the  unhappy  creatures  he  describes.  This  book, 
has  been  very  well  received  in  Italy  and  if  the 
reader  has  no  objection  to  the  subject  matter 
per  se  he  will  find  it  fascinating  reading. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

*  Mattco  Cavanna.  Visioni.  Milano.  Gastal- 
di.  1954.  47  pages.  200  1. 

A  poet  can  write  in  a  general  sort  of  way  a 
piece  in  narrative  form  and  still  be  a  good 
poet.  He  can  express  himself  in  a  manner  that 
can  only  be  appropriate  for  a  biography  and 
still  write  lyrics  that  speak  in  universal  lan¬ 
guage. 

fferr  is  a  poet  who  has  no  special  message  of 
importance  and  still  is  profoundly  moving  be¬ 
cause  he  succeeds  in  transmitting  his  thoughts 
in  a  clear-cut  way. 

His  themes  are  many  and  varied,  but  they 
have  a  depth  of  insight  into  the  solitudes  of 


character  and  a  virtuosity  of  design  that  more 
than  make  up  for  the  commonplace  situations. 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonl{ers,  N.  Y. 

Lattanzi.  Poesie  intros  petti  t/e.  Siena.  Maia. 
1954.  42  pages. 

The  poet  to  whom  we  owe  these  short  lyrics 
appears  before  the  public  with  ideas  with 
which  we  may  or  may  not  agree,  but  which 
arc  very  clearly  presented.  He  telicves  that  the 
poet  should  not  express  his  own  inner  world, 
but  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  his  time.  Only 
in  this  manner  can  he  achieve  universality. 
Tlie  poems  remain  enclosed  within  the  range 
of  concepts,  enunciation  of  principles,  long¬ 
ings  toward  goals  that  are  often  unattainable 
and  often  within  the  grasp  of  man  as  he 
lives  on  this  planet,  suspended  between  birth 
and  death. 

This  poetry  corresponds  to  that  style  of 
painting  which  is  characterized  as  abstract. 
This  is  abstract  poetry  in  the  sense  that  it  deals 
with  ideas  of  what  the  poet  would  like  to  sing. 
Me  has  oudined  a  poetic  program,  and  it  is  to 
be  sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  some  day 
change  these  concepts  into  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions,  and  write  poetry  in  place  of  his  program. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Armando  Marzocco.  Verso  I’ignoto.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1954.  69  pages.  250  1. 
Those  who  like  the  flavor  of  high  and  pro¬ 
found  literature  should  read  these  lyrics,  lliey 
will  hnd  them,  no  doubt,  as  I  did,  very  much 
to  their  liking. 

The  basic  ingredients  arc  provided  by  mag¬ 
nificent  vistas  into  a  great  variety  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  concepts  of  life,  for  the  soul  to  feed 
upon.  Spiced  by  other  appetites,  or  density 
of  motives,  though,  we  hnd  that  the  poet’s 
essentials  of  living,  where  his  mental  horizons 
are  bounded,  arc  of  a  pessimistic  nature.  This 
particular  segment  of  his  backbone  practically 
articulates  with  his  thoughts  in  almost  every 
lyric  and  it  is  expressed  in  an  unmistakable 
way.  But  is  it  any  different  with  other  poets? 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  no  rosy  paths  to  tread 
and  all  of  them  have  to  pay  the  price.  Like 
all  the  young  txtets,  he  is,  no  doubt,  going  to 
encounter  difficulties,  will  suffer  the  same  as 
the  rest,  and  will  succeed  only  if  he  continues 
to  show  progress. 

TTic  book  contains  a  very  good  Preface  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  well  known  novelist  and  critic,  An¬ 
tonio  Manuppclli. 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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**  Alberto  Chiari.  Indagini  e  letture.  Firenze. 

Lc  Monnicr.  1954.  298  pages.  950  1. 

These  essays  by  a  distinguished  critic  arc  mod- 
esdy  called  by  the  author  “philological,”  so  as 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  arc 
written  in  pursuit  of  an  aesthetic  goal.  Ac¬ 
tually,  he  aims  at  being  accurate  in  establish¬ 
ing  data  and  facts  concerning  literary  texts, 
but  his  ultimate  goal  is  to  reveal  the  literary 
and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  texts  he  studies. 
His  article  on  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca,  a  study  of 
the  verse  of  this  obscure  poet,  shows  a  great 
deal  of  independence  in  freeing  the  poet  from 
the  conventional  conclusions  of  traditional 
criticism.  The  same  independence  character¬ 
izes  the  author  in  removing  Franco  Sacchetti 
from  the  ranks  of  the  imitators  of  Boccaccio. 
The  collection  of  essays  deals  with  authors  of 
the  XIIl,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  centuries,  and 
contributes  interesting  conclusions  to  their 
criticism. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Francesco  Formigari.  Fantasia  della  Sicilia. 

Firenze.  D’Anna.  1952.  152  pages.  800  1. 
Lectures  on  Sicily,  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Perugia  in  1950-51,  which  might  well  serve 
as  a  scholarly  guidebook.  Presented  as  a  logical 
itinerary,  these  discourses  bring  the  auditors 
vicariously  to  the  most  noteworthy  places  of 
the  island.  The  author  treats  Sicily  as  to  its 
physical  aspects,  origins,  antique  remains, 
architecture,  mores,  and  Grecian,  Arabic,  and 
Norman  imprints.  He  makes  frequent  allu¬ 
sion,  often  elaborate,  to  mythology,  and  many 
times  he  aptly  refers  to  historical  events  and 
personages.  Use  of  anecdote  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  enlivens  Formigari’s  style.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  descriptions  of  Siracusa, 
Selinunte,  and  Agrigento. 

R.  Tyson  Wyc^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Leone  Vivante.  Elementi  di  una  filosofia 
della  potenzialitd.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1953. 
112  pages.  500  1. 

Tliis  brief  work  is  intended  to  provide  a  gen¬ 
eral  metaphysical  framework  for  the  theory 
of  art  implicit  in  the  author’s  well-received 
English  Poetry  (preface  by  T.  S.  Eliot),  1950. 
Vivante  defends  the  notion  of  “underived 
cause”  or  “self-creation  of  energy”  against 
mechanistic  causal  determinism,  and  upholds 
subjective  immediacy  and  novelty  in  the  face 
of  “abstract  objectification”  with  a  passion 
worthy  of  Berdyaev.  Thus  far  his  position, 
though  sometimes  obscurely  formulated,  is 
philosophically  defensible.  But  Vivante’s  treat- 
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mcnt  of  the  mind-body  problem  involves  him 
in  a  version  of  Descartes’s  error:  He  posits  an 
existential  X,  which,  paradoxically,  has  mass 
(is  “semi-material”),  yet  “pertains  to  thought” 
(is  subjective).  Equally  unconvincing  is  Vi- 
vante’s  pantheistic  hypothesis  of  an  “omni¬ 
present  actuality-potentiality,”  evidence  for 
which  he  finds  in  the  “will  to  live,”  paranor¬ 
mal  phenomena,  natural  beauty,  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  His  chapter  on  art  deals  ably  with 
such  traditional  categories  as  value,  creativity, 
potentiality,  form,  but  adds  litde  that  is  fresh 
or  illuminating.  A  generally  graceful  style  is 
nurred  by  such  thistly  hybrids  as  apriority- 
geneticit^  and  virtualit^-positivit^. 

George  L.  Kline 
Columbia  University 

^  Gino  Doria.  Storia  di  una  capitale.  Milano. 

Ricciardi.  1952.  xv  -f-  299  pages.  1,400  1. 
The  present  history  of  Naples  from  its  origins 
to  1860  is  a  much  needed  work  which  can 
be  used  as  a  companion  to  Croce’s  Storia  del 
regno  di  Napoli.  Rather,  it  should  precede  the 
reading  of  Croce’s  masterful  and  interpretative 
work;  for  Doria,  a  well  known  writer  on 
Neapolitan  history  and  literature,  gives  prin¬ 
cipally  a  history  of  facts  and  events. 

The  author  claims  his  book  is  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  but  naturally  such  readers  must 
also  be  cultured  in  order  to  follow  him  in  his 
Neapolitan  journey.  In  fact,  the  present  Storia 
is  not  devoid  of  plausible  interpretations  and 
critical  comments.  Doria,  for  example,  does 
not  hesitate  to  refute  Croce’s  opinion  excusing 
and  minimizing  the  oppressive  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  author 
feels  that  even  though  Spain  might  have  lost 
money  on  the  colonization,  as  Croce  asserts, 
yet  “non  inhrma  la  vecchia  tesi  del  ‘malgo- 
verno,’  inteso  come  cattiva  amministrazione  e 
come  indifferenza  assoluta  ai  bisogni  morali 
della  nazione.”  As  written  elsewhere,  this  re¬ 
viewer  thought  in  a  similar  manner  pointing 
to  the  Masaniello  revolution  as  a  candid  proof 
of  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  rulers. 

Doria’s  limpid  and  elegant  Italian  language 
adds  to  the  history  a  narrative  quality  which 
makes  the  pages  read  like  pleasant  prose. 

Ferdinando  D.  Maurino 
Dicl{inson  College 

M  Michelangelo  Guidi.  Storia  e  cultura  degli 
arabi  fino  alia  morte  di  Maometto.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1951.  231  pages.  800  1. 

This  book  should  have  been,  according  to  the 
author’s  plan,  a  “History  and  Civilization  of 


the  Arabs.”  Guidi’s  death  left  it  incomplete. 
In  its  published  form,  it  is  a  “History  of  Arabic 
Civilization  to  the  Death  of  Mahomet.”  Laura 
Guidi,  the  author’s  widow,  contributes  a 
touching  preface.  Giorgio  Levi  della  Vida 
is  responsible  for  the  editing  of  the  work. 

Michelangelo  Guidi,  born  in  1886,  died  in 
1946,  and  was  Professor  of  Moslem  History 
and  Institutions  at  the  University  of  Rome. 
The  network  of  his  scientific  interests  was  far- 
flung.  (Struggle  between  Islam  and  Mani- 
cheism;  Islam  and  Arabism;  general  problems 
of  Oriental  studies,  etc.). 

The  present  work  is  foreshadowed  in  Gui¬ 
di’s  Storia  della  religione  islamica  ( 1937)  and 
in  his  Caratteri  della  cultura  araba  (1943). 
In  Storia  e  cultura  degli  arabi,  Guidi  intends 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  Jaeger’s  Hel¬ 
lenic  focus  and  the  pessimism  of  Spengler, 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  the  intercom¬ 
munication  of  cultures.  Guidi  views  Arabism 
not  only  in  its  relations  to  Europe,  but  ex¬ 
amines  it  in  each  one  of  its  asp>ects,  and  as 
a  phenomenon  in  itself,  in  its  specific  identity. 
The  author’s  criterion  is  one  of  opposition  to 
monism  and  to  any  form  of  absolute  histori- 
cism  or  contingentism.  Chapter  III  on  Ma¬ 
homet  (“II  profeta  Maometto”)  is  the  most 
attractive  to  the  "general”  reader.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Guidi,  before  his  death,  could 
not  write  the  chapter,  which  he  promises  in 
the  Preface,  on  the  Arabs  of  Europe,  especially 
those  of  Sicily  and  Spain. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Dino  Provenzal.  Dizionario  delle  im- 
magini.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1953.  xxiv  -f- 
1,060  pages.  2,600  1. 

More  than  10,000  humorous  or  tragic,  ludi¬ 
crous  or  touching,  silly  or  profoundly  moving 
metaphoric  passages,  compiled  systematically 
from  the  works  of  some  500  Italian  authors 
from  Manzoni  on  (commonplaces  and  tra¬ 
ditional  mythologisms  excluded),  alphabetized 
under  the  name  of  the  concept  described  (not 
of  the  image  used),  together  with  a  complete 
authors’  index,  make  up  this  delightful,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  India-paper  volume.  Fifty  of  the 
most  richly  represented  concepts  (death,  love, 
music,  etc.)  have  introductory  essays  devoted 
to  them,  but  the  real  rewards  come  in  the  un¬ 
expected  items:  cigar,  Voltaire,  nose  (red  and 
otherwise).  Garibaldi,  microphone,  onion  .... 
A  true  browser’s  paradise! 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 
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**  Erich  Auerbach.  Mimesis:  The  Represen¬ 
tation  of  Reality  in  Western  Literature. 
Willard  R.  Trask,  tr.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1953.  563 
pages.  $7.50. 

The  German  original  of  this  impressive  study 
in  comparative  literature  has  now  extended  its 
influence  in  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English  translations.  It  is  not  a  history  of 
realism  but  close  analyses  of  poems,  plays,  and 
novels  in  twenty  periods  of  western  literature. 
Beginning  with  the  opposed  styles  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Bible,  it  includes,  among 
others,  Petronius,  Chretien,  Myst^re  d'Adam, 
Henry  IV,  Provost,  Schiller,  and  Virginia 
Woolf,  always  relating  the  expression  of  re¬ 
ality  to  the  complex  of  forces  in  its  back¬ 
ground.  Medieval  Christian  figura  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century  realism  emerge  as  engendering 
the  two  major  revolutions  away  from  classi¬ 
cal  ideals  of  levels  of  style,  that  decorum 
which  imposed  separation  of  the  everyday 
from  the  genuinely  tragic  or  sublime. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Margaret  Crosland.  Colette.  A  Provincial 
in  Paris.  New  York.  British  Book  Centre. 
1954.  282  pages  -|-  10  plates.  $3.50. 

The  late  Colette’s  fame  in  America  is  in  the 
ascendant,  but  she  is  still  widely  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  Margaret  Crosland’s  loving  and 
painstaking  study  Alls  a  definite  need.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feat  for  a  young  author  to  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  curve  of  a  long,  rich, 
many-faceted  existence  with  elaborate  care, 
without  losing  herself  in  trivia.  She  has 
warmth,  enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Colette  herself  gave  important  help,  and  so, 
especially,  did  her  gifted  third  husband,  Mau¬ 
rice  Goudeket.  This  reviewer  appreciates  Mar¬ 
garet  Crosland’s  complete  and  delightful  ab¬ 
sence  of  pedantry.  There  are  two  appendixes: 
a  list  of  Colette’s  works  and  an  index.  A  list 
of  the  British  translations  of  seven  works  by 
Colette  will  prove  useful  to  the  reader  who 
does  not  know  French. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Barker  Fairley.  Goethe  s  Faust.  Oxford. 
Clarendon.  1953.  vi  -f-  132  pages.  $3. 
Objective,  original,  literate,  rich  in  insight, 
but  above  all  balanced  and  beautiful;  the  most 
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mature  Faust  commentary  ever  written!  Fair- 
ley  is  a  great  scholar,  but  he  is  more,  he  is  a 
great  artist  and  stylist.  The  six  essays,  origin¬ 
ally  destined  for  a  series  of  lectures  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  deal  with  Goethe’s  dramatic  charac¬ 
ters,  the  form  of  Faust,  the  Gretchen  tragedy, 
the  two  Walpurgisndchte,  recurring  themes, 
and  the  fifth  act.  Nothing  of  the  baroque  slag 
of  traditional  Goethe  philology!  The  ore  is 
transmuted  into  shining  new  metal,  and  the 
old  problems  come  to  life  and  make  us  fast  into 
admiring  readers. 

There  is  a  metallic  spring  to  Fairley’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  drives  us  along.  We  come  to 
understand  anew  the  lyrical  quality  of  the 
drama,  the  importance  of  the  monologues  and 
of  the  opposing  conflicts  of  Mephisto  and 
Faust,  the  Werther  mood  in  Faust  the  seducer, 
his  shifts  of  consciousness,  and  the  changes  of 
Ck>ethe’s  consciousness  in  recreating  thematic 
parallels.  The  last  act,  seen  as  a  poem  and 
not  a  tract  in  ethics,  is  treated  with  the  tact 
and  taste  of  a  man  who  can  see  reality  and 
yet  live  in  the  beauty  that  transcends  it.  This 
essay  becomes  almost  a  symbolic  re<reation 
of  the  Goethean  emotion.  We  are  led  to  wish 
that  Fairley  would  collect  his  scattered  essays 
and  papers  as  well,  for  there  is  no  English 
critic  who  equals  him  as  an  artist  and  a  scholar 
in  his  held  of  German  letters. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Charles  A.  Fenton.  The  Apprenticeship  of 
Ernest  Hemingway.  New  York.  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Young.  1954.  302  pages.  $5. 

This  is  a  restrained,  carefully  authoritative, 
and  well-written  study  of  the  mind  of  Ernest 
Hemingway  during  its  most  impressionable 
time.  Fenton  has  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  in  the  examination  of  these  relatively 
unspectacular  years,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  indispensable 
for  an  ultimate,  final  evaluation  of  this  novelist. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Robert  Gibson.  The  Quest  of  Alain-Four- 
nier.  New  Haven,  (^nn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1954.  xiii-|-293  pages  -|-  8  plates.  $4. 
This  book  will  prove  especially  attractive  to 
people  who  once  enjoyed  reading  Le  Grand 
Meaulnes  but  were  unable  to  find  much  Eng¬ 
lish-written  information  about  its  author.  It  is 
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a  very  detailed  biography  in  which  Gibson 
strives  to  study  the  genesis  and  the  writing 
of  the  novel  at  the  same  time  he  relates  the 
life  of  its  author,  feeling  that  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  subject  will  be  more  comprehensible, 
since  the  author’s  quest  and  that  of  the  hero 
of  the  novel  have  the  same  goal,  purity  in  love, 
and  fail  in  both  cases,  because  of  carnal  en¬ 
tanglements. 

The  process  of  the  literary  creation  is  studied 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  due  place  is 
given  to  the  importance  of  Alain-Fournier’s 
love  affair  with  Jeanne  which  was  to  thwart 
forever  his  quest  for  happiness  in  Yvonne’s 
love.  The  only  fault  for  which  I  would  re¬ 
proach  (fibson  is  the  extreme  profusion  of 
irrelevant  details  he  uses  in  order  to  create 
in  his  book  an  atmosphere  which  will  remind 
his  readers  of  the  atmosphere  they  found  in 
Lc  Grand  Meaulnes.  It  causes  this  critical 
study  to  give  the  feeling  of  a  romanced  bi¬ 
ography  not  befitting  a  scholarly  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind. 

Andri  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

Eric  Heller.  The  Hazard  of  Modern  Po¬ 
etry.  Cambridge.  Ifowes  &  Bowes.  1953. 
48  pages.  6/. 

This  small  book  is  made  up  of  three  short 
essays  originally  presented  on  the  B.B.C.  Third 
Programme  and  substantially  the  same  lecture 
given  as  the  1953  Morris  Ciray  Poetry  Lecture 
at  Harvard.  Professor  Heller’s  thesis  is  that 
since  the  sixteenth  century  (the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Luther  and  Zwingli)  there  has  been  a 
deepening  split  in  conceptions  of  reality  and 
symbol.  “The  symbol  was  made  homeless  in 
the  real  world,  and  the  real  world  made  itself 
a  stranger  to  the  symbol.’’  This  accounts,  as 
he  sees  it,  for  the  breakdown  in  "spiritual 
vision.’’ 

In  a  brief  dialogue  (in  modest  self<ros$- 
examination),  added  as  postscript,  Heller  tries 
to  make  clear  his  impartiality  in  the  situation 
and  that  his  position  is  humanistic  in  essence, 
troubled  and  uncertain,  but  not  without  a  trace 
of  optimism. 

The  writing  has  a  somewhat  {pedagogic  air 
and  is  rather  heavily  metaphoric.  The  examples 
employed  are  almost  wholly  from  German  lit¬ 
erature:  chiefly  (ioethe,  Nietzsche,  and  Rilke. 
It  is  diflicult  to  disagree  with  his  broad  thesis, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  what  he  means  by 
“true"  or  “real.” 

In  so  brief  a  work  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  the  author  to  do  more  than  suggest  a  con¬ 
temporary  difficulty  (the  privacy  of  symbols 
and  consequent  obscurantism)  and  its  genesis 


and  possibility.  If  the  work  is  necessarily 
superficial,  it  is  nonetheless  stimulating. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Heinrich  Henel.  The  Poetry  of  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer.  Madison,  Wis.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1954.  xiii  -|-  333 
pages.  |4.50. 

TTie  author  interprets  Meyer’s  poetry  in  terms 
of  its  recurrent  symbols  and  thereby  establishes 
the  Swiss  poet’s  role  as  a  precursor  of  the  Sym¬ 
bolist  manner  in  German  verse.  Meyer  cannot 
be  called  a  Realist,  for  he  did  not  copy  nature, 
from  which  he  solely  drew  his  symMs,  nor  a 
Romanticist,  for  he  did  not  openly  display  his 
feelings,  which  hid  behind  these  symbols.  As 
the  motifs  are  more  important  than  the  themes 
in  .Meyer’s  poems,  Henel  largely  rejects  the 
work  of  those  critics  who  have  tried  to  in¬ 
terpret  them  on  the  basis  of  known  or  sur¬ 
mised  experiences  in  the  poet’s  life. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  Henel  relates  the 
motifs  of  Meyer’s  (xietry  to  his  inner  life  and 
its  themes  to  his  widening  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  Chapters  III-VIII  Henel’s  thorough 
study  of  Meyer’s  unpublished  poems  enables 
him  to  trace  the  process  of  proliferation  by 
which  a  small  number  of  pioems  grew  into  a 
fairly  large  one  despite  the  even  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  motifs  and  to  show  how  congruence  of 
symbol  and  subject  was  achieved  in  a  good 
many  of  the  final  versions.  The  book’s  last 
chapter,  which  interprets  the  nine  sections  of 
Gedichte,  the  definitive  edition  of  Meyer’s 
verse,  in  the  light  of  his  poetic  development, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  lyric  cycle  in  German  poetry. 

The  voluminous  appendices  include  many 
notes  of  essay-like  character  which  give  the 
history  of  a  large  number  of  poems  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  a  chronology  and  a  critical 
edition  of  Meyer’s  poetry. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Rayner  lieppenstall.  Uon  Bloy.  New 
fiaven.  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954. 
62  pages.  $2.50. 

The  casual  conversational  approach  that  the 
British  favor  for  literary  criticism  has  been 
used  consistently  by  the  authors  contributing 
to  the  Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature 
and  Thought.  Heppenstall’s  method  may  in¬ 
deed  be  called  the  autobiographical  one,  for 
his  pleasant  little  essay  is  chiefly  reminiscence 
of  his  own  “abortive”  conversion  and  the  part 
that  the  militant  Catholic  and  social  reformer, 
L^n  Bloy,  played  in  it.  It  makes  for  an  easy. 
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provocative  introduction  to  a  French  writer 
made  famous  in  our  times  by  disciples  who 
figure  among  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
apologists  in  essay  and  fiction.  Appended  to 
the  study  are  brief  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes.  Laurent  LeSage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Frederick  J.  Hoffman,  Harry  T.  Moore, 
eds.  The  Achievement  of  D.  IL  Lawrence, 
Norman,  Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  1953.  xiv  -{•  290  pages.  $4. 

As  early  as  1929  Edmund  Wilson  predictcil 
that  D.  H.  l^wrence  was  indestructible:  “Cen¬ 
sored,  exiled,  denounced,  snubbed,  he  still 
possesses  more  vitality  than  almost  anyone 
else.”  This  collection  of  critical  essays — “the 
best  available  criticism,”  according  to  the  edi¬ 
tors — testifies  to  the  accuracy  of  Wilson’s  ob¬ 
servation.  In  their  excellent  introduction,  the 
editors  trace  the  reception  of  this  controversial 
figure,  who,  of  all  modern  writers,  as  they 
point  out,  “was  most  susceptible  to  public 
abuse,  as  he  was  least  protected  against  no 
toriety.”  And  although  some  objective  studies 
of  Lawrence  have  appeared  in  the  last  few 
years,  these  essays  by  such  critics  as  Fldmund 
Wilson,  Anthony  West,  T.  S.  FJiot,  William 
York  Tindall — to  name  only  a  few  of  an  im¬ 
pressive  group — represent  the  most  thorough 
critical  evaluation  of  the  prodigious  and  multi¬ 
farious  literary  output  that  constitutes  the 
achievement  of  D.  IL  Lawrence. 

Lore  Metzger 
Columbia  University 

F.  J.  H.  Letters.  The  Life  and  IVorl^  of 
Sophocles.  New  York.  Shetd  &  Ward. 
1953.  ix  -j-  310  pages.  $4.50. 

About  one-third  of  this  volume  treats  of  the 
author  and  the  life  of  the  Periclcan  Age;  the 
author  justifiably  considers  knowledge  of  the 
times  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  meager 
data  about  the  life  of  a  dramatist  so  peculiarly 
the  product  of  his  age.  Each  of  the  seven  plays 
is  exhaustively  analyzed  in  chronological  order 
aiming  to  show  the  development  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  work.  The  author  docs  not 
let  distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  of 
the  man  or  his  times.  In  his  laudable  effort  to 
make  both  live  before  our  eyes  he  perhaps 
overemphasizes  the  less  lovely,  even  sordid  side 
of  the  Athenian  gentleman’s  daily  life.  In  spite 
of  his  excessive  treatment  of  Athenian  sexual 
perversion,  his  book  well  repays  the  reading 
as  a  worth-while  contribution  to  the  study  of 
one  of  the  world’s  three  greatest  eras. 

fohn  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  W.  L.  McDonald.  Pope  and  His  Critics: 
A  Study  in  Eighteenth  Century  Person¬ 
alities.  Scatdc,  Wash.  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Press.  1951.  x  -f-  340  pages,  ill. 
Professor  MacIXmald  investigates  the  effect  of 
clashing  personalities  in  the  critical  appraisal 
of  Pope  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death, 
fie  repudiates  the  old  notion  of  Augustan  ur¬ 
banity  in  the  light  of  Pope’s  incessant  warfare 
upon  the  dunces  and  their  attempts  to  retaliate 
in  kind.  He  examines  critical  dicta  in  terms  of 
the  oft-repeated  manifesto  of  the  age  that  man¬ 
kind  is  the  proper  study  of  man.  I'he  chapters 
dealing  with  Pope’s  style  and  the  lives  of  Pope 
from  Cibber  to  Johnson  and  Warton  are  ex¬ 
cellent  supplements  to  Professor  Sherburn’s 
pioneer  work  on  the  biographers  of  Pope.  A 
readable  style  interfused  with  humorous 
asides  and  eleven  illustrations  make  this  Ixxik 
indispensable.  Alexander  M.  Saunders 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Cecil  A.  Moore.  Haclf^grounds  of  English 
Literature  1700-1760.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1953.  xi  -|- 
254  pages.  $4.50. 

Four  of  the  essays  in  this  collection — “Shaftes¬ 
bury  and  the  Ethical  Poets  in  England,”  “The 
Return  to  Nature  in  English  Poetry  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  “Whig  Panegyric 
Verse,”  and  “John  Dunton” — arc  reprints  of 
articles  from  learned  journals.  The  fifth,  “The 
English  Malady,”  is  an  original  and  significant 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
spleen  on  the  eighteenth  century  mind,  heart, 
and  spirit  with  particular  reference  to  the 
growth  of  sentimentalisms  and  the  Graveyard 
School  of  Poets.  The  scholar  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  a  gathering  of  Professor  Moore’s  illumi¬ 
nating  essays.  Alexander  M.  Saunders 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Arthur  H.  Nethcrcot.  Men  and  Supermen: 
The  Shavian  Portrait  Gallery.  C'ambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1954.  x 
-|-  290  -|-  xxxi  pages.  $5. 

.\11  the  characters  in  Shaw’s  novels  and  plays 
arc  here  analyzed,  first  as  philistincs,  idealists, 
or  realists;  then  as  women  and  men  of  varying 
types;  next  as  representatives  of  races  and  pro¬ 
fessions;  and  last  as  supermen,  past,  present, 
and  future.  Repetition  results  because  some 
characters  arc  both  philistincs  and  idealists, 
politicians  and  realists.  At  times,  we  have  a 
catalogue  rather  than  a  character.  Nethcrcot, 
scholarly  and  thorough,  recognizes  that  Shaw 
did  create  characters,  not  merely  mouthpieces 
with  names.  L.  A’.  Morgan 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Juan  de  Onis,  it.  The  America  of  Josi 
Marti.  New  York.  Noonday.  1954.  xiii  -|- 
335  pages  -f-  4  plates.  $4.50. 

The  national  hero  of  Cuba,  Jose  Marti,  was 
born  in  1853,  and  the  centennial  of  his  birth 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  1953.  He  is  regarded  primarily  as  the 
liberator  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  in  a 
skirmish  which  took  place  in  1895,  three  years 
before  the  decisive  Spanish- American  War 
which  hnally  gave  Cuba  independence.  This 
should  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
alert  and  able  journalist,  who,  during  his  years 
of  exile  in  New  York,  served  as  correspondent 
for  several  Latin  American  newspapers  in 
addition  to  writing  for  the  New  Yor\  Sun,  at 
that  time  edited  by  Charles  Dana. 

He  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  his 
favorite  theme  was  the  interpretation  of  United 
States  history  and  civilization  to  the  people 
of  Spanish-speaking  America.  He  wrote  with 
a  sharp  eye  and  a  critical  pen,  and,  while  he 
was  basically  friendly  to  the  United  States,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  doubts.  His  com¬ 
ments  are  pertinent  after  all  these  years.  When 
he  writes  of  Spanish  America,  as  in  his  essay 
on  Bolivar,  he  is  less  penetrating;  his  style 
becomes  inflated  and  dull. 

This  anthology  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
“The  Other  America,’’  in  which  he  describes 
the  United  States  for  his  Spanish  American 
readers;  “Our  America,”  in  which  he  tells  of 
Bolivar,  Piez,  and  San  Martin;  “Literary  Por¬ 
traits,”  a  series  of  studies  of  Emerson,  Whit¬ 
man,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Charles  Darwin;  and 
finally  “The  Patriot,”  in  which  the  editors 
have  collected  some  of  the  writings  of  Marti 
about  the  Cuban  War  of  Independence. 

The  translator  of  this  anthology,  Juan  de 
Onis,  is  at  present  on  the  Latin  American  desk 
of  the  United  Press  at  the  United  Nations.  His 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  Marti  wrote 
somewhat  like  a  Southern  senator  of  the  old 
school.  The  translator’s  father,  Federico  de 
Onis,  until  recently  head  of  the  Hispanic  In¬ 
stitute  of  Columbia  University,  wrote  the  brief 
introduction. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

*  Milman  Parry,  comp.  Serbocroatian  Heroic 
Songs.  Albert  Bates  Lord,  ed.  &  tr.  I: 
Novi  Tatar.  (English  translation  with 
musical  transcription  by  B^la  Bart6k.) 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press  (Belgrade.  Serbian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence).  1954.  xvi  -f-  479  pages  -f*  6  plates 
-f-  1  map.  $12.50. 

Since  the  first  publications  of  Serbian  folk 


songs,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  English 
by  J.  Bowing  in  1827:  Servian  Popular  Poetry; 
in  French  by  Voiart  in  1834:  Chants  popu¬ 
lates  des  Serviensi  in  German  by  Talvj,  Vogl, 
Kapper  (1835-53)  under  various  tides,  com¬ 
paratively  litde  has  been  done  to  make  the 
western  world  acquainted  with  the  treasury 
of  literary  creations  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  It 
was  rather  a  coincidence  that  Milman  Parry 
became  acquainted  with  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
Yugoslavs.  He  became  so  enthusiastic  about 
it  that  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  and 
a  lot  of  energy  to  penetrating  the  veil  that 
kept  this  poetic  treasure  hidden  from  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  Since  he  could  not  live  to  see  his 
work  completed,  thanks  should  be  given  to  his 
heirs  who  did  a  marvelous  job  in  translating 
and  editing  this  poetry. 

It  was  a  strange  poetry,  an  oral  poetry.  It 
was  a  very  hard  job  to  collect,  to  get  written 
down,  and  translated.  A  number  of  songs,  Al¬ 
banian  mosdy,  were  not  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Some  songs  were  given  in  synoptic  form, 
others  were  given  as  an  account  in  the  notes, 
but  on  the  whole  the  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Yugoslavs. 
It  presents  to  us  ^so  an  excellent  picture  of 
Slavic  culture,  tradition,  life,  and  historical 
memories.  No  doubt  the  book  will  receive  a 
well  deserved  response  in  the  scholarly  world 
as  well  as  among  laymen  interested  in  Slavic 
culture  and  good  literature. 

Charles  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lawrence  Marsden  Price.  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Germany.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1953.  viii  -|-  548 
pages.  $5. 

“The  aim  of  this  work,”  we  read  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  “is  not  to  prove  anything,  but  merely  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  confining  the  study 
of  German  and  English  literature  along  na¬ 
tionalistic  lines.”  The  book  admirably  shows 
the  close  intercultural  trafhe  in  these  two  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  Weltliteratur.  It  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  influences,  adaptations,  and  transla¬ 
tions,  of  reception  and  appreciation,  of  reluc¬ 
tance  and  rejection,  of  understandings,  non¬ 
understandings,  and  misunderstandings. 

The  fertilizing  influence  of  English  letters 
upon  the  German  spirit  was  particularly  strong 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  TEus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  author  devoted  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  text  to  the  period  before 
1800.  In  these  sections,  revolving  around  the 
works  of  Milton,  Maepherson,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  his  presenta¬ 
tion  is  considerably  more  deuiled  than  in  the 
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description  of  the  last  150  years.  The  chapter 
on  "Shakespeare  in  Ciermany”  deserves  special 
praise.  Taking  the  term  "English  literature" 
in  the  old-fashioned  and  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  book  includes  the  reception  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  in  (iermany,  from  the  j.  F. 
Cooper  vogue  around  1820  to  the  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  fever  a  hundred  years  later.  On  the  last 
160  pages  of  his  work  the  author  gives  the  most 
comprehensive  bibliography  that  exists  on  the 
subject. 

This  book  is  not  Professor  Price’s  hist  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  held;  it  is  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  two  previous  studies  now  out  of 
print.  We  are  grateful  for  this  crowning  work 
of  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  history  of  cultural 
exchange  between  the  two  (iermanic  lit¬ 
eratures.  As  a  broad,  informative  survey  and 
as  a  useful  bibliographical  handlxxik  it  is  (and 
will  remain  for  many  years)  the  standard 
work  on  Anglo-German  literary  relations. 

Dieter  Curts 
University  of  Maryland 

William  Shakespeare.  King  Henry  V.  |.  H. 

Walter,  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 

University  Press.  1954.  xlvii  -|-  167  pages. 
$3.25. 

This  is  the  latest  in  the  new  series  of  The 
Arden  Shal^espeare.  Ultimately,  all  the  vol¬ 
umes  will  be  revised  or  re-edited  completely. 
The  edition  at  hand  has  a  great  deal  to  recom¬ 
mend  it:  a  carefully  prepared,  although  mod¬ 
ernized,  text;  excellent  print;  very  full  explan¬ 
atory  notes — almost  too  full,  fierhaps;  and  a 
long  critical  and  historical  introduction  in 
which  the  editor  points  out  Shakespeare’s  debt 
to  Hall’s  Union  of  The  Two  Noble  Houses 
for  the  spirit,  if  not  the  details,  of  the  play. 
At  least  a  few  students  of  Shakes()eare  will, 
in  spite  of  Professor  Walter’s  enthusiasm,  stick 
to  their  perverse,  non-idolatrous  view  that 
Henry  V  is  far  from  being  an  exciting  play. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Robert  Speaight.  George  Eliot.  New  York. 

Roy.  n.d.  128  pages.  $2. 

Writing  after  the  appearance  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hanson’s  biography  and  Mr.  I^avis’s  brilliant 
revaluation  .  .  .’’  of  (icorge  Eliot,  S|x;aight 
modestly  lays  no  claim  to  shocking  discovery 
and  originality.  I  le  does,  however,  present  a 
brief  and  sympathetic,  but  superficial  com¬ 
mentary  on  George  Eliot’s  life,  works,  and 
methods.  Although  the  scope  of  investigation 
and  the  physical  limits  of  his  study  are  pain¬ 
fully  circumscribed,  the  author  follows  the 
good  scholarly  practice  of  supporting  each  of 


his  major  contentions  with  references  to 
Eliot’s  works,  letters,  and  journals.  This  book, 
however,  is  a  paragon  of  sound  approach  and 
stinted  development. 

Melvin  W.  AsJ(ew 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Enid  Starkie.  Andri  Gide.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954.  63 
pages.  $2.50. 

Well-known  for  her  books  on  Baudelaire  and 
Rimbaud,  Enid  Starkie  had  long  acquaintance 
with  Gide.  In  this  short  book  (which  is  part 
of  the  Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature 
and  Thought),  she  deals  with  the  themes  and 
structure  of  Gide’s  principal  works  and  with 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  writer’s 
life  and  his  ideas.  Miss  Starkie  apparenUy 
wrote  before  the  publication  of  O’Brien’s  de¬ 
finitive  book  on  Gide.  Considering  its  brevity 
this  volume  is  a  good  addition  to  the  Yale 
Series.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

L.  A.  G.  Strong.  The  Writer's  Trade,  l-on- 
don.  Methuen.  1953.  ix  -j"  150  pages.  7/6. 
A  practical,  down-to-earth  manual  of  advice 
for  beginning  writers,  this  book  provides  also 
a  stimulating  refresher  course  for  the  writer 
with  experience  in  his  trade.  Full  of  sound 
common  sense,  it  demonstrates  what  writing 
is  and  means — sheer  hard  work  with  no  short 
cuts  to  success,  because  there  are  none. 

Strong  does  not  allow  his  own  considerable 
success  in  the  varied  fields  of  writing  to  color 
his  views.  1  le  raises  no  false  holies,  depicts 
no  glittering  mirage.  Yet  his  very  honesty 
sounds  a  constant  note  of  encouragement  to 
the  true  writer  who  has  not  merely  a  burning 
desire  to  be  a  writer,  but  the  guts  and  unshak¬ 
able  persistence  to  become  one. 

The  advice  he  gives  is  that  of  a  craftsman; 
empirical  advice  on  the  writing  of  films, 
novels,  radio  and  television  scripts,  short 
stories,  and  articles.  This  is  no  book  for  the 
dilettante.  It  is  a  textbook  on  technical  es¬ 
sentials  that  apply  wherever  the  craft  of  Eng¬ 
lish  letters  is  practiced. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

The  Translations  of  Ezra  Pound.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1953.408  pages.  $6. 
Since  Pound’s  skill  as  translator  is  perhaps 
the  least  disputed  aspect  of  his  reputation,  as¬ 
sembling  his  translations  into  a  separate  vol¬ 
ume  (or  volumes)  serves  a  very  real  purjxise, 
es|)ecially  as  some  of  this  materi.il  is  from 
Ixraks  that  have  been  out  of  print.  TTie  present 
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volume  includes  most  of  the  translating  that 
he  did  up  to  about  1920,  and  thus  comple¬ 
ments  his  other  major  work  of  this  kind,  the 
translation  of  and  commentary  upon  Con¬ 
fucius,  which  was  more  recently  published. 
Hugh  Kenner’s  introduction  takes  up  the 
uestion  of  translation  and  persona,  but  rather 
isappointingly  fails  to  make  clear  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  upon  which  he  bases  his  discussion  of 
Pound  as  translator. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 

University  of  (Jiffahoma 


Edward  Wagenknecht.  A  Preface  to  Lit¬ 
erature.  New  York.  Holt.  1954.  xvi  381 
pages.  12.90. 

TBe  author  has  gone  into  his  private  orchard 
of  literature  and  returned  with  a  basket  of 
select  and  varied  fruit.  This  volume  is  an 
appealing  handbook  to  literature  and  literary 
forms,  presented  informally  to  promote  the 
cause  of  language  and  fine  letters. 

All  the  important  genres,  the  novel,  short 
story,  poetry,  drama,  essay — fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction — arc  defined  and  discussed  in  a  clear 
and  illustrative  manner.  Wagenknccht’s  book 
does  much  toward  making  literature  attrac¬ 
tive  for  all  men,  not  merely  the  student  and 
English  professor,  (jood  literature  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  experience  and  the  Preface  is  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  that  attainment. 

Donald  Tanasoca 
Ridgefield,  N.  /. 


Ralph  S.  Walker,  ed.  Ben  fonson’s  '‘Tim¬ 
ber"  or  "Discoveries."  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  University  Press.  1953.  vi  -f-  135 
pages  |3. 

Tltis  is  a  somewhat  catch-all  volume  consisting 
of  an  introduction  dealing  mainly  with  the 
Discoveries,  a  modernized  and  rearranged 
text  of  the  Discoveries,  and  short  essitys  on 
Jonson’s  lyric  poetry  and  on  literary  criti¬ 
cism  in  Jonson’s  conversations  with  Drum¬ 
mond.  The  two  essays  are  reprints,  revised, 
of  earlier  articles  by  Professor  Walker.  'The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  of  course 
the  text  of  the  Discoveries,  which  is  available 
nowhere  else  in  such  convenient  form.  One 
thing  that  emerges  impressively  through  the 
Discoveries  and  Walker’s  two  essays  (if  one 
was  not  aware  of  it  before)  is  the  immensely 
thorough  and  consistent  integrity  of  Jon¬ 
son’s  thought  and  of  his  art. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Olffahoma 


**  S.  F.  Bannister.  Tossed  and  Blown.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Australasian  Book  Society.  1953. 
175  pages.  10/. 

-  God's  Own  Country.  Melbourne. 

Australasian  Book  Society.  1953.  194 
pages.  10/. 

Tossed  and  Blown  is  a  turbulent  tale  of 
seafaring  life  and  of  the  rigors  of  existence 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (with  brief 
excursions  to  England  and  Egypt)  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century.  Narrated 
by  a  young  Australian,  the  adventures  have 
the  Havor  of  personal  experience.  For  there 
is  hectic  excitement  and  resdess  impatience 
packed  into  this  slender  volume  whose  author 
seems  frantically  desirous  of  telling  his  story. 
On  each  page  is  stamped  youth’s  longing  for 
adventure  and  indifference  to  adversity — even 
as  the  narrator  flits  from  one  job  to  another. 
This  is  untutored  writing — writing  as  rough 
as  the  adventures  recorded;  yet  the  book  has 
a  not  displeasing  vigor  and  energy. 

God's  Own  Country  is  the  second  novel 
in  S.  F.  Bannister’s  projected  series  dealing 
with  the  errant  Australian,  Steve.  In  this  book 
Steve  gives  up  the  dubious  and  sordid  calling 
of  card-sharp,  marries,  brings  his  anemic 
bride  from  Canada  to  America,  and  tries  his 
hand  at  a  number  of  selling  jobs.  Through 
his  eyes  we  get  a  raw,  unskilled,  yet  curiously 
effective,  picture  of  the  United  States  of  the 
“boom  and  bust”  years.  God's  Own  Country 
is  unevenly  written,  awkward,  and  frequently 
repetitious;  but  the  narrative  compels  atten¬ 
tion  when  depicting  Steve’s  pathetic  efforts  to 
make  a  living  in  the  face  of  the  depression. 

fohn  L.  Bradley 
Clarify  University 

**  Marghanita  Laski.  The  Victorian  Chaise 
Longue.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1954. 
119  pages.  $2.75. 

This  small  book  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  technique.  The  author  has  carefully  and 
accurately  collected  her  psychological  data  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  tale  of  remarkable  impact 
and  effectiveness. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  provides  a  mildly 
satirical  backdrop  against  which  the  fantasy 
of  the  second  part  is  played.  It  is  in  this  second 
section  that  Marghanita  Laski’s  special  skill 
is  demonstrated.  She  succeeds  in  producing  an 
effect  of  horror  much  like  that  evoked  in  many 
of  Kafka's  stories.  She  never  sacrifices  good 
narrative  devices,  continuity,  probability,  and 
realistic  description.  Although  the  ultimate 
fate  of  her  heroine,  Melanie  l-angdon,  is  a 
problem  which  every  reader  must  solve  for 
himself,  the  unity  and  consistency  of  her 
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character  portrayal  lie  close  to  the  surface  of 
her  story  and  reveal  the  superb  craftsmanship 
which  makes  The  Victorian  Chaise  Longue 
a  notable  success.  \telvin  H''.  Asl^ew 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Amos  Tutuola.  My  Life  in  the  Bush  of 
Ghosts.  New  York.  Grove.  1954.  174 
pages.  $3.50. 

This  second  book  by  the  author  of  The  Palm- 
Wine  Drink^rd  (see  5.  /f.  28:1,  p.  85)  is  also 
a  series  of  fables,  often  shaped  like  nightmares 
or  fairy  tales,  drawn  together  through  the  de¬ 
vice  of  a  narrative  hero.  The  hero  is  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  in  this  case  the  author  is  a  seven 
year  old  boy  from  the  African  bush  (Nigeria), 
who  sp>ends  some  twenty  very  odd  years 
amongst  the  various  towns  of  ghosts. 

As  before,  the  quality  of  the  work  derives 
from  the  primitive  use  of  English,  which  some¬ 
times  makes  for  awkward  repetitions  and 
other  times  for  colorful  literal  usages  of  lan¬ 
guage.  TTie  overlay  of  Christian  (Methodist) 
missionary  effort  upon  native  West  African 
lore  makes,  through  the  medium  of  this  highly 
imaginative  storyteller,  unusual  literary  fare. 

An  introduction  by  one  of  Tutuola’s  uni¬ 
versity  advisers  offers  some  idea  of  the  native 
background.  Cid  Corman 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

*  Ruth  Dallas.  Country  Road  and  Other 
Poems.  Christchurch,  N.  Z.  Caxton.  1953. 
44  pages.  15/. 

A  modest  collection  of  seaside  and  country 
verses  by  one  of  New  Zealand’s  postwar  gen¬ 
eration.  TTte  poems,  without  fail,  are  of  a 
quiet,  contemplative  congeniality.  There  is  a 
sense  of  place  and  of  things,  as  well  as  the 
larger  frame  of  nature  to  cast  time  into  relief. 
TTie  range  of  these  first  poems  is  too  slight  to 
cause  any  excitement.  And  though  the  writing 
demonstrates  a  certain  craft  there  remains  a 
tendency  toward  repetitiveness  and  looseness 
of  form  that  induces  sentimentality.  Or  vice 
versa.  In  brief,  this  is  comparatively  good  verse 
of  its  kind  and  in  its  place,  but  the  over  all 
tepidity  of  matter  and  manner,  the  seriously 
limited  scope  and  over-use  of  the  trite,  suggest 
that  modesty  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  virtue, 
no  more  than  mere  inoffensiveness. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

*  L.  R.  Lind,  comp.  L\ric  Poetry  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1954.  xxvii  -f-  334 
pages.  $5, 

Professor  Lind  presents  to  us  165  Italian  poems 


written  between  the  time  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  Ciiordano  Bruno,  in  a  variety  of 
English  translations  by  Rossetti,  Richard  Ald¬ 
ington,  J.  A.  Symonds,  Ezra  Pound,  William 
Wordsworth,  and  others.  The  introduction  is 
by  Thomas  G.  Bergin. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  lyrics  reaffirms 
certain  elements  in  the  vernacular  poetry  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  while  pointing  up  the 
continuity  of  letters  between  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  Rome:  a  love  for  form  and  a  feeling  for 
measure,  a  certain  intellectualizing  tendency 
that  emerges  full  blown  in  Guido  Guinicelli 
and  never  thereafter  disappears  from  sight, 
and  finally,  a  passion  for  life  itself;  in  short, 
the  materials  of  great  art.  Tfiese  English  ver¬ 
sions  are  more  than  mere  approximations  of 
the  Italian  origin.ils.  Transhated  by  masters  of 
the  English  tongue,  in  many  instances  the 
poems  achieve  the  effect  of  spontaneous, 
freshly  written  lyrics.  In  any  case,  the  choice 
of  texts  and  the  caliber  of  the  translations  are 
throughout  beyond  reproach. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Vernon  Watkins.  The  Death  Bell:  Poems 
and  Ballads.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1954.  112  pages.  $3. 

This  last  volume  of  the  Welsh  poet  compares 
unfavorably  with  his  earlier  The  Ijtmp  and 
the  Veil.  Watkins’s  weaknesses  are  apparent 
here:  his  tendency  to  submit  to  the  easy  rhyme, 
to  use  symbols  such  as  star  and  Nine  repeated¬ 
ly  without  new  wisdom  or  feeling,  to  clutter 
his  poems  with  images  that  seem  not  to  relate 
to  any  poetic  line,  and  to  reduce  verses  to 
singsong.  He  is  at  his  l)est  when  most  simple, 
as  in  the  moving  Ballad  of  the  Trial  of  Sodom. 
Indeed,  his  ballads  are  his  most  interesting 
works.  Watkins  has  not  made  his  poetry 
naked  in  the  sense  that  his  countryman,  the 
late  Dylan  Thomas,  used  the  word  when  he 
said  that  “Whatever  is  hidden  shouhl  be  made 
naked,’’  Harriet  Ztnnes 

Norman,  Okla. 

*  Christopher  Smart,  fuhilate  Agno.  W.  H. 
Bond,  ed,  Cambridge,  Mass,  flarvard 
University  Press,  1954.  171  pages.  $3.25. 
This  re-editing  of  a  newly-discovered  MS  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939  by  W,  F.  Stead  as  Rejoice  in 
the  Ijtmb — A  Song  from  Bedlam,  a  fragment 
of  a  longer  poem  written  between  1756  and 
1763  while  Smart  was  confined  for  madness, 
clears  up  two  important  points.  The  Stead 
arrangement  was  wrong  liecause  it  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Smart  was  madder  than  he 
really  was  and  because  it  did  not  show  that 
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the  poem  was  to  be  read  in  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  that  is,  as  a  |X)em  for  two 
voices,  which  are  printed  in  conjunction  in 
the  Bond  edition  and  not  separately  as  in  the 
Stead  edition.  Here  is  the  fragment  of  a  cre¬ 
ation  of  real  literary  merit.  Bond’s  short  intro¬ 
duction  throws  new  light  on  obscure  phases 
of  Smart’s  career  and  madness  and  adds  to  his 
fame  as  a  religious  poet. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Olflahoma 

**  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand.  The  New 
Tower  of  Habel.  New  York.  Kenedy. 
1953.  243  pages.  $3. 

TTiese  collected  essays  (some  of  them  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Cierman)  have  as  their  com¬ 
mon  denominator  the  author’s  integral  Catho¬ 
lic -Christian  humanism.  Dietrich  von  Hilde¬ 
brand — the  son  of  the  late  CJerman  sculptor 
and  art  critic,  Adolf  von  I  lildebrand — is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Fordham  University. 
He  belonged  originally  to  the  Munich  branch 
of  Husserl’s  phenomenological  school.  In  the 
present  volume — taking  his  cue  from  the  Au- 
gustinian,  “Interficere  errorem:  diligere  er- 
rantem” — Hildebrand  analyzes  and  criticizes 
constructively  some  of  the  major  abcrratir>ns 
and  mental  and  emotional  confusions  of  the 
present  age,  such  as  philosophic  relativism 
and  skepticism,  anti-metaphysical  scientism, 
the  fads  and  fetishes  in  psychology,  art,  edu¬ 
cation,  culture,  and  life.  Though  himself  a 
Thomist  of  sorts,  Hildebrand  takes  sharp  issue 
with  the  facile  ‘‘text  btxik  Thomists”  of  our 
day,  since  their  attitude  “not  only  frustrates 
any  philosophical  exploration  but  also  does 
injustice  to  the  great  philosophical  achieve¬ 
ment  of  St.  Thomas.’’ 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

*  Horace  G.  Lunt,  et  al.,  eds.  Harvard 
Slavic  Studies.  //.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1954.  vi  -f-  390 
pages.  $6. 

TTie  second  volume  of  this  valuable  periodical 
publication  in  the  field  of  Slavic  scholarship 
is  dedicated  to  the  outstanding  Byzantinist 
and  medievalist.  Father  Francis  Dvornik.  Con¬ 
sequently,  about  one-half  of  its  23  articles  deal 
with  problems  arising  out  of  Father  Dvornik’s 
own  search  into  the  history  and  culture  of  IX- 
Xlth  century  Slavic  Europe,  while  the  other 
half  is  made  up  of  contributions  on  various 
aspects  of  Slavic  literary  history  and  criticism. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  quite  specialized  and 
on  a  very  high  level  of  scholarship,  and  the 
limited  space  available  here  makes  it  difficult 


to  select  any  for  comment.  Reflecting  merely 
his  own  special  interests,  the  following  is  a 
list  of  those  essays  which  proved  most  informa¬ 
tive  and  suggestive  to  this  reviewer:  Roman 
Jakobson  on  the  native  Slavic  sources  for  the 
early  history  of  the  Slavic  church;  Otokar 
Odlojiilik  on  the  history  of  Moravia  between 
907  and  1055;  Andre  Grabar  on  the  concept 
of  the  “Family  of  Princes’’  in  Byzantine  po¬ 
litical  theory  and  practice;  Ihor  Sev^enko  on 
Deacon  Agapetus  as  a  source  of  Muscovite 
political  theory;  Milada  Soui!kovi  on  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  mo<lern  Czech  literature;  Hugh  Mc- 
I-ean  on  the  style  of  Leskov;  Jan  Inchon  on 
the  Polish  writer  S.  Zeromski.  These  tides  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  of  subject  matter  dealt 
with  in  this  volume  which,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  is  an  up  to  date  compendium  on  the 
achievements  of  Slavic  scholarship  in  the 
West. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarl(  University 

Desmond  MacCarthy.  Humanities.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1954.  xii 
-I-  222  pages.  |3.50. 

As  lojrd  David  Cecil  states  in  his  admirable 
preface  to  this  book,  the  late  Sir  Desmond 
MacCarthy  was  one  of  the  best  literary  critics 
that  England  ever  produced.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  literary  critic,  he  was  an  acutely  under¬ 
standing  student  of  human  nature.  For  that 
reason  alone  his  critical  essays,  even  on  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  figures,  remain  fresh 
and  illuminating  over  the  years. 

Humanities,  a  collection  of  essays  ranging 
over  a  wide  field  including  writers  and  books, 
the  theater,  actors  and  playwrights,  Anglo- 
Irish  relations,  poetry  and  criticism,  plus  two 
profoundly  perceptive  short  stories,  contains 
some  superb  examples  of  this  gifted  and  sensi¬ 
tive  writer’s  work. 

A  critic  of  penetrating  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  employed  a  fastidious  choice  of 
words  and  a  sure  preciseness  of  expression.  His 
knowledge  was  broad,  his  wisdom  enviable. 
Generous  in  his  criticism,  and  unfailingly  just, 
he  wrote  of  Swinburne  what  would  be  a  fitting 
epitaph  to  himself:  “He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  excelled,  the  great  gift  of  praise. . . .’’ 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

^  Koppel  S,  Pinson,  cd.  Yivo  Annual  of 
fewish  Social  Science.  VIII:  Studies  on  the 
Epoch  of  the  fewish  Catastrophe,  J9H- 
1945.  New  York,  Yiddish  Scientific  Insti- 
tute-Yivo,  1954.  30^  pages. 

Twelve  authors — historians,  teachers,  writers. 
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statisticians,  and  sociologists  —  contributed 
twelve  studies  on  the  epoch  of  the  Jewish  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  1933-1945,  to  the  latest  volume  of 
the  English-language  Yivo  Annual.  Nazi  poli¬ 
tics  of  segregation  and  liquidation,  internal 
life  and  adjustments  in  the  ghetto  and  con¬ 
centration  camps,  Jewish  resistance,  but  also 
rescue  and  salvage  of  Jews  with  the  assistance 
of  non-Jews  are  gathered  in  this  book  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  heroic 
uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  1943.  Heart¬ 
breaking  and  heartwarming  episotles  are  docu¬ 
mented  in  this  solemn  volume. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  ed.  The  Caribbean: 

Contemporary  Trends.  Gainesville,  Fla. 

University  of  Florida  Press.  1953.  xxvi  -f- 

292  pages,  ill.  |4. 

Although  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  have  in  the  last  decade  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  in  particular  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  strategic  Caribbean  area, 
the  “gringo”  has  made  much  too  little  effort 
to  understand  the  neighbors  to  the  South.  The 
School  of  Inter- American  Studies,  through 
conferences  held  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
has  made  great  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation. 
This  book,  containing  the  papers  delivered  at 
the  third  annual  conference  on  the  Caribbean, 
is  like  a  handclasp  offered  by  the  Colossus  of 
the  North  to  the  ^uthern  Neighbors,  Written 
sympathetically,  it  deals  with  agrarian  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  political,  diplomatic,  and  so¬ 
cial  trends,  and  artistic  and  some  literary  de¬ 
velopments.  Noticeably  lacking  is  a  chapter 
on  Caribbean  letters  and  writers.  Editor  Wil- 
gus’s  engaging,  sincere  introduction,  Jos^ 
G6mez  Sicre’s  summary  of  artistic  trends,  and 
John  and  Mavis  Biesanz’s  “Uncle  Sam  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama”  are  of  particular  interest. 

Judith  Carrington 
Norman,  OMa. 

**  John  1,  H.  Baur.  George  Grosz.  New  York, 

Macmillan.  1954.  67  pages,  ill.  $L 
An  intelligently  written  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  biography  of  the  great  CJerman-Ameri- 
can  artist  which  stresses  the  American  phase 
of  Grosz’s  work  and  deals  r.ither  summarily 
with  his  work  before  1932.  Yet,  though  enough 
literature  exists  about  the  early  part  of  Grosz’s 
oeuvre,  a  book  like  Baur’s  was  definitely 
needed,  not  only  because  it  brings  the  artist’s 
biography  up  to  date,  but  also  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  his  psychological  and  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  in  America  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing.  Baur’s  commentary  on  the  symbol¬ 


ism  in  Grosz’s  later  works  is  clear,  convinc¬ 
ing  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  book,  happily 
devoid  of  aesthetic  verbiage. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lajayette  College 

Reginald  le  May.  The  Culture  oj  South- 
East  Asia.  The  Heritage  oJ  India.  London. 
Allen  &  Unwin.  1954.  218  pages  -|-  95 
plates  -}-  2  maps.  $9.50. 

Tfie  author,  a  leading  authority  on  the  arts 
and  culture  of  Southeast  Asia,  has  directed  this 
comprehensive  study  to  the  “intelligent  lay¬ 
man.”  The  area,  including  Burma,  Siam 
(Thailand),  Malaya,  Vietnam,  and  Sumatra, 
is  gready  indebted  to  India  for  its  culture  and 
religion  during  the  first  millenium  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  period  under  investigation 
extends  from  A.D.  500  to  1500,  “The  Forma¬ 
tive  Period,”  (“.  .  .  after  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  no  important  change  took  place 
to  disturb  the  settled  cultural  state  of  the  lands 
. . .  .”).  To  facilitate  the  continuity  of  the  text 
for  the  general  reader,  footnotes  are  eschewed. 
A  selected  bibliography  of  works  d'^aling  with 
History,  Art,  and  Culture  is  appended  for 
him  whose  appetite  has  been  whetted — and 
whose  will  not  be?  Ernest  Bender 

University  oJ  Pennsylvania 

*  Jos^  L6p>ez-Rey.  Goya’s  Caprirhos:  Beauty, 
Reason  and  Caricature.  2  vols.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1953.  xv 
-(-  224  pages,  xiv  -f-  260  plates.  $12.50. 
Transcending  the  squabbles  over  influence, 
personal  relationships,  and  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  which  often  transform  a  work  of  criti¬ 
cism  into  a  jumble  of  meaningless  dates  and 
innuendo,  iy)pez-Rey  focusses  on  the  real  cen¬ 
ter  of  his  study:  the  Caprichos  themselves.  He 
underlines  his  thesis — that  they  witness  the 
artist’s  developing  concept  of  man  acting  out 
his  role  in  society,  prey  to  vice  and  error,  his 
belief  in  a  reason  which  admits  the  possibility 
of  beauty — by  demonstrating  it  within  and  by 
proving  the  validity  of  the  order  which  Goya 
set  for  the  Caprichos.  I/)p«-Rey  proceeds  by 
detailed  analysis  of  each  work  and  such  pre¬ 
liminary  sketches  as  may  exist,  and  it  is  in 
the  method  that  what  may  be  the  book’s  only 
defect  lies;  the  mass  of  detail  tends  to  be  over¬ 
whelming.  One  can  correct  this  tendency  by 
reading  as  the  author  surely  intended,  slowly, 
not  more  than  one  section  at  a  sitting.  In  this 
way  the  genius  of  Goya  and  the  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  of  lypez-Rey  toward  comprehending 
it  become  apparent. 

Betty  IjOu  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 
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Jan  Holcman.  T he  Legacy  of  Chopin.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  VJ5h.  113 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  queer  book.  Purporting  to  collect 
(vhopin’s  views  on  music,  it  actually  collects 
the  author’s  own,  us'ng  Chopin  as  a  peg  to 
hang  them  on.  Some  odd  things  happen;  for 
instance,  the  nonsensical  statement,  “Schu¬ 
mann’s  Toccata  and  Chopin’s  Etude  in  G- 
sharp  minor  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  land  of  harmonic  intervals,’’  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  biographer  Hoesick.  As  this  is  a 
garbled  version  of  Huneker’s  “With  the  Schu¬ 
mann  Toccata,  the  Ci  sharp  minor  study  stands 
at  the  portals  of  the  delectable  land  of  Double 
Notes,’’  which,  although  florid,  makes  sense, 
one  suspects  the  author  of  relying  on  a  not  too 
reliable  memory.  Similarly  with  the  quarrel 
between  Chopin  and  Liszt;  the  account  is 
credited  to  Hoesick,  when  actually  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Niecks  on  the  authority  of  Franc- 
homme.  Altogether  a  book  to  receive  with 
reserve  and  use  with  caution. 

fohn  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  F.  Dubrez  Fawcett.  Dic/^ens  the  Dramatist 
on  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio.  London. 
Allen.  1952.  xiv  -f-  278  pages,  ill.  23 
plates.  21/. 

Of  primary  interest  to  Dickensians,  this  his¬ 
tory  of  a  novelist  in  the  theater  is  also  of  im¬ 
portance  to  students  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  English  drama.  Dickens  was 
himself  fascinated  by  the  theater  ail  his  life; 
the  episodes  and  characters  of  his  novels  were 
dramatized,  with  and  without  his  fiermission, 
sometimes  before  serial  publication  had  been 
completed.  Tbe  story  of  Dickens  on  the  stage 
is  thus  the  story  of  the  English  stage,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  1834  to  1890.  The  practice  of 
“mining”  the  novels  has  not  stopfied — Fawcett 
lists  35  films  and  80  theater  pieces,  based  on 
the  novels,  ranging  from  skit  to  farce,  ballet 
and  opera,  to  five-act  drama,  since  1900.  Dick¬ 
ensian  enthusiasm  makes  this  a  readable  and 
valuable  book. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Robert  Greacen.  The  .4rt  of  Noel  Coward. 
New  York.  British  Book  Centre.  1954.  viii 
-p  87  pages  -j-  5  plates.  $2.50. 

A  sharp  mind,  a  variegated  talent,  a  rarely 
failing  technique,  and  an  interesting  life  make 
Noel  Coward  a  fascinating  object  for  an  aes¬ 
thetic  examination.  Robert  Greacen  compiled 
ii  booklet  that  makes  for  pleasant  reading;  yet 
it  is  by  far  too  brief  for  an  analysis  of  all  facets 


of  Coward’s  work.  Fortunately,  he  does  not 
merely  offer  praise  but  also  indicates  short¬ 
comings  of  his  hero  such  as  “over-flippancy 
and  a  lack  of  depth.”  In  accordance  with  other 
writers  Graecen  reserves  for  Noel  Coward  a 
place  in  the  history  of  theater  rather  than  in 
that  of  letters.  Walter  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

*  T.  C.  Kemp,  J.  C.  Trewin.  The  Stratford 
Festival.  A  History  of  the  Shal^espeare  Me¬ 
morial  Theatre.  Birmingham.  Cornish 
(New  York.  British  Book  Centre).  1953. 
295  pages  -p  14  plates.  $5.50. 

Though  it  is  regrettable  Shakespeare’s  troupe 
left  no  contemporary  record  of  plays  as  did 
the  rival  Henslowe  Company,  two  competent 
dramatic  critics  in  this  work — a  kind  of  latter- 
day  “Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Revels” — 
have  set  forth  very  valuable  and  entertaining 
information  concerning  the  Stratford  Me¬ 
morial  TTieatre  from  its  erection  in  1879  to 
the  present.  We  see  the  focal  interest  shift 
from  l.ondon  to  Stratford  where  over  a  period 
of  73  years  plays  have  been  annually  presented 
eight  months  of  the  year.  We  learn  what  plays 
were  given,  how  frequently,  and  by  whom 
they  were  played.  We  get  to  know  intimately 
many  traditional  persons  including  members 
of  the  famous  Flower  and  Benson  families 
who  transformed  Stratford  into  a  literary 
shrine  and  pioneered  the  world’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  play  festival.  foseph  //.  Marshhurn 

University  of  Ot^lahoma 

^  James  Collins.  The  Mind  of  Kierl{egaard. 
Chicago,  111.  Regnery.  1953.  xiv  -p  304 
pages.  $4.50. 

Professor  Collins's  approach  to  Kierkegaard  is 
a  commendable  one,  since  it  tries  to  see  the 
philosophic  thought  of  the  great  Dane  in  its 
historical  setting  and  its  associations  with  the 
broader  intellectual  and  moral  traditions  of 
the  West.  The  nineteenth  century  philo¬ 
sophical  atmosphere  created  by  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  other  German  thinkers,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  Christian  philosophic  thought 
found  in  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  prqsent  to  the  author  an  ideal  frame¬ 
work  of  reference  with  which  to  prove  two 
things:  first,  that  Kierkegaard  is  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  bringing  men  into  a  religious  relation¬ 
ship  with  God,  and,  second,  that  Kierkegaard’s 
detached  thoughts  can  be  rendered  philo¬ 
sophically  meaningful  through  incorporation 
into,  and  correction  by,  the  body  of  Tliomistic 
doctrine  concerning  existence,  man,  and  God. 

Leo  Her  tel 
North  Dalfota  State  College 
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**  K.  Guru  Dutt.  Existentialism:  A  Survey 
and  Ancient  Indian  Thought.  Rasavan- 
gudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1953.  80 
pages.  2  r. 

This  is  a  clearly  written  and  suggestive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Existentialism  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  word  and  not  only  as  represented  by  the 
“explicit  and  aggressive  atheism”  of  Sartre. 
Three  parts  of  equal  length  are  devoted  to  the 
background  (from  Socrates  to  Nietzsche), 
modern  Existentialism  beginning  with  Jaspers, 
and  Existentialism  and  Indian  thought.  The 
first  part  is  necessarily  sketchy;  the  second,  a 
detached  and  informative  account  of  a  move¬ 
ment  which  Western  writers  find  difficult  to 
get  into  perspective. 

The  final  section  on  Existentialism  and  In¬ 
dian  thought  will  stimulate  the  Western  read¬ 
er  into  reading  Dutt’s  sources  (most  of  which 
are  available  in  English)  and  into  looking  into 
larger  works  on  Indian  philosophy.  This  is  the 
chief  value  of  the  book:  Despite  its  brevity,  it 
is  not  merely  an  outline  but  touches  provoca¬ 
tively  on  a  great  many  points. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
University  of  Maryland 

^  C.  W.  Kegley,  Robert  W.  Bretall,  eds. 
The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1952.  370  pages. 

'Phis  volume  consists  of  essays  by  high-ranking 
scholars  on  Tillich’s  contribution  to  theology. 
Tillich  believes  that  modern  man  is  estranged 
from  (lod,  and  a  distorted  humanity  is  our 
heritage.  His  main  concern,  then,  is  how  to 
make  ('hristianity  credible  to  his  sad  contem¬ 
poraries,  lost  “in  the  dark  night  of  the  soul.” 
I  low  can  modern  culture  be  revamped  and 
the  lost  vitality  of  religion  recaptured  without 
absolutizing  the  relative  (idolatry)  or  relativiz- 
ing  the  absolute  (relative  nihilism).^ 

Tillich  emerges  as  a  thinker  of  the  boun¬ 
dary,  mediating  between  theology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  philosophy,  art,  psychology,  social¬ 
ism,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Christianity  is  thus 
wedded  to  Sociology,  and  History  (despite 
Barth)  ofxrned  to  judgment  and  grace. 

Noah  f.  facobs 
Hebrew  University,  ferusalem 

Cieorge  Caiger,  ed.  The  Australian  Way  of 
Life.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1953.  xvi  -|-  158  pages  -f-  II  plates. 
S3. 

In  158  pages,  the  author  has  compiled  a  happy 
combination  of  facile  writing  styles  and  inter¬ 
esting  data.  He  paints  pictures  of  man’s  ad¬ 
justment  to  nature  and  of  his  search  for  secur¬ 
ity.  He  takes  us  into  the  bosom  of  the  Aus¬ 


tralian  family.  He  gives  us  glimpses  of  the 
educational  system  of  fxilitical,  economic,  and 
religious  institutions.  He  shows  us  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  Australian  people,  helping  us 
to  understand  “what  makes  them  tick”  today. 

Perhaps  the  book  is  lacking  only  in  the 
aboriginal  field.  These  early  inhabitants  are 
mentioned  just  in  passing.  But  for  “White” 
Australia,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
bird’s-eye  view. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

A.  Hyatt  fit  Ruth  Verrill.  America’s  An¬ 
cient  Civilizations.  New  York.  Putnam. 
1953.  xvii  -|-  334  pages,  ill.  -|-  24  plates. 
15. 

The  authors  accomplish  two  important  tasks 
in  this  hook.  First,  they  present  a  fascinating 
story  of  “Ancient  Civilizations”  of  the  New 
World  and,  second,  enhance  the  thesis  that 
America  was  populated  from  Europe  as  well 
as  Asia.  These  early  ficoples  came  via  the 
Behring  Straits,  as  is  almost  universally  ac¬ 
cepted;  across  the  Pacific,  an  actuality  ( see  Kon 
Til{i)\  from  Europe  by  way  of  Greenland  and 
across  the  Atlantic  into  .South  America.  Mix¬ 
ing  with  some  possibly  “true  indigenous  races” 
these  travelers  produced  the  modern  American 
Indians  as  seen  by  the  early  explorers.  The 
thesis  is  well  presented  and  even  though  one 
may  not  agree  with  it,  the  book  still  deserves 
a  wide  circulation. 

Henry  Angelino 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

^  Whitney  R.  Harris.  Tyranny  on  Trial. 
The  Evidence  at  Nuremberg.  Dallas, 
Texas.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Press.  1954.  xxxvii  -f"  P^K*^s  4"  24 
plates.  %(>. 

The  author  was  a  staff  meml»er  of  the  United 
States  prosecution  at  Nuremberg.  Working 
from  the  accumulated  documents,  he  presents 
a  readable  record  of  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  trial,  the  actual  evidence  of  Nazi  plat¬ 
ting  of  aggressive  war,  the  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity,  and  a  gcxxl  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  international  legality  of  the 
trial  and  conviction.  Although  most  of  the 
ghastly  details  were  presented  to  the  American 
public  in  war  and  early  postwar  years,  this 
careful  summary  should  give  pause  to  those 
who  now  question  whether  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  fighting  Hitler  and  to  those  who  view 
with  equanimity  or  even  bless  the  restoration 
of  Nazis  and  their  militarist  accomplices  to 
power  in  Germany.  Tfie  discussion  should  also 
influence  some  who  cynically  question  the  ex- 
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istcnce  of  international  law  and  look  upon 
the  trial  as  a  facade  of  the  victors  to  liquidate 
certain  defeated  foes.  For  it  presents  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  that  there  was  a  strong  legal 
analogy  between  the  conviction  of  Nazi  plot¬ 
ters  of  aggressive  war  by  an  international 
tribunal  and  the  declarations  against  domestic 
criminals  by  the  early  courts  of  British  com¬ 
mon  law.  John  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

Donald  Sutherland.  Gertrude  Stein.  A  Bi¬ 
ography  of  Her  Worl{.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1951.  218  pages. 
$?.75. 

Although  this  biography  contains  much  of  in¬ 
terest,  it  tends  to  be  an  irritating  document. 
Sutherland  has  researched,  analyzed,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  painstaking  thoroughness,  and 
has  gone  to  enormous  trouble  to  explain  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein’s  idiosyncracies,  unique  style, 
highly  individual  pattern  of  thought,  and  the 
major  principle  underlying  so  much  of  her 
work,  “the  idea  that  present  thinking  is  the 
final  reality.’’ 

However,  the  book  has  a  flavor  of  conscious 
and  purposeful  erudition.  The  exegesis  con¬ 
tains  much  special — perhaps  too  special — 
pleading  so  that  explanations  appear  rather 
excuses  and  defenses.  Greater  detachment 
would  have  rendered  the  work  more  impres¬ 
sive.  Instead,  Sutherland  appears  like  a  dis¬ 
ciple  echoing  his  master’s  voice.  One  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  biographer  has 
striven  desperately  hard  and  very  cleverly 
to  explain  what  is,  to  most  readers,  totally  in¬ 
explicable.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Peter  Abrahams.  Tell  Freedom.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1954.  370  pages.  $4. 

Born  in  the  black  slums  of  Johannesburg,  this 
colored  poet  possesses  that  delicate  sensitivity 
and  deep  humanity  which  can  bridge  the  gap 
between  different  cultures  and  transcend  the 
color  bar  until  only  the  personality  of  the 
man  remains. 

F.arly  he  acquired  a  desire  for  education. 
Tfiis  book  of  his  life  highlights  his  childhood, 
marred  by  the  death  of  his  father,  a  person 
of  dignity  and  self-respect;  his  relations  with 
the  kindly  Father  Woodfield  at  Grace  Dieu 
College  who  practiced  his  Christianity  in  con¬ 
trast  to  most  of  the  other  white  people  with 
whom  the  author  came  in  contact,  Abrahams’s 
love  for  his  mother  and  sister  ( who  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  inherent 
refinement),  his  idyllic  affair  with  the  dark 
Anne,  and  the  brief  episode  with  the  white 


Jane.  After  passing  through  a  Christian  phase 
and  a  Marxist  phase,  he  felt  confused  and  suffo¬ 
cated  in  South  Africa  and  left  for  England 
and  freedom.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Frederick  A.  Pottle,  ed.  Boswell  on  the 
Grand  Tour:  Germany  and  Switzerland 
1764.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1953. 
xxvi  -|-  357  pages  -{-  10  plates.  $5. 

This  journal,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Yale 
edition  of  Boswell’s  private  papters,  is  a  worthy 
companion  of  previously  published  volumes. 
It  takes  up  Boswell’s  adventures  after  leaving 
Holland  (June  18  to  December  31,  1764):  his 
visits  to  the  German  courts  as  Baron  Boswell 
and  to  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  near  Geneva  as 
a  fellow  philosopher  and  friend  of  mankind. 
Endpaper  maps  of  Boswell’s  itinerary  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland,  nine  illustrations,  and 
Professor  Pottle’s  introductions,  explanatory 
notes,  collateral  documents,  and  relevant  let¬ 
ters  to  and  from  Boswell  should  be  extremely 
useful  to  both  student  and  general  reader. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Nayantara  Sahgal.  Prison  and  Chocolate 
Cake.  New  York.  Knopf.  1954.  xvi  -}-  236 
-}-  iii  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $3.50. 

Tfie  daughter  of  Mme  Pandit,  niece  of  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  tells  of  her  and  her  family’s  life, 
in  the  days  when  going  to  jail  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  Nehrus  as  faithful  disciples 
of  Gandhi  in  non<ooperation.  She  also  tells  of 
coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  student  and 
of  her  return  to  a  free  India.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  enlivened  by  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  It  has  no  pretense,  but  its  informal  and 
intimate  character  makes  more  vivid  this  par¬ 
ticular  slice  of  history.  feanne  d'Ucel 

Norman,  Okla. 

George  Mikes.  Vher  Alles — Germany  Ex¬ 
plored.  London.  Wingate.  1953.  148  pages. 
This  was  not  written  to  please  anybody  except 
that  rare  reader  who  can  look  at  CJermany  and 
the  rest  of  the  cockeyed  world  with  cool  de¬ 
tachment  and  a  sense  of  humor.  For  one  who 
merely  skipped  through  Germany,  and  for 
the  first  time,  George  Mikes  shows  remark¬ 
able  penetration  of  Teutonic  character,  idio¬ 
syncracies,  and  stupidities.  Yet  he  remains 
thoroughly  fair  and  never  forgets  the  totally 
impossible  situation  which  Allied  policy  has 
created  for  postwar  fJermany.  And  since 
laughter  unfurls  the  knitted  brow,  more  truth 
can  be  found  in  this  little  book  than  in  many 
a  tome.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allens  park,  ^olo. 
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*  Antoni  Ribera.  Uibre  dels  set  somnis. 

Barcelona.  Mediterrania.  1953.  105  pages. 
Dreams  have  long  been  a  favorite  device  of 
the  writer,  and  in  Catalan  literature  Antoni 
Ribera  has  the  example  of  Lo  somni  of  Bernat 
Metgc,  a  most  worthy  predecessor.  Ribera 
maintains  the  tradition  of  pure  prose.  Few 
modern  writers  have  so  convincingly  projected 
themselves  and  the  reader  into  the  past  as  has 
Ribera  in  his  search  for  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  and  the  imminent  future. 

In  this  series  of  seven  dreams  which  include 
the  pact  between  primitive  man  and  the  hunt¬ 
ing  dog,  the  Cretan  ship,  the  Phoenician  amu¬ 
let,  Pan,  Troy,  Sappho,  and  the  Roman  soldier, 
Ribera  succeeds  in  recreating  the  atmosphere 
of  each  period  briefly  and  in  injecting  philo¬ 
sophical  observations  of  eternal  truth.  He  is  an 
idealist  who  Bnds  his  ideal  in  past  glory  and 
is  very  skeptical  about  the  future  of  the  atomic 
age  which  he  treats  in  an  eighth  dream  or 
nightmare.  When  he  writes  of  classical  times, 
his  language  is  of  classic  simplicity;  when  he 
describes  the  horrors  of  the  machine  age,  he 
paints  a  coldly  realistic  picture. 

Ribera  was  born  in  Barcelona  in  1920.  The 
war  (1936-39)  left  deep  spiritual  wounds  and 
predisposed  him  to  introspection.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  Agonia  de  1' flame,  a  prose  vol¬ 
ume  of  philosophical  reflections.  He  has  also 
written  Terra  de  somni  (1949),  a  collection 
of  his  own  poetry  as  well  as  his  translations 
into  Catalan  of  English  poetry  from  Shake¬ 
speare  to  Rupert  Brooke  (some  of  which  won 
a  British  Pen  Club  prize  in  1947),  and  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem  entitled  FJ  Comte  Arnau. 

The  preface  to  the  present  volume  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  to  the  author  written  by  Carles 
Riba.  It  is  the  first  volume  in  a  prospective 
series  which  includes  Anna  by  Adolf  Nanot 
and  Odisseu  by  Agusti  Bartra. 

Karl  G,  Bottl^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Sam  Besekow.  Violinen  et  billede  fra 
syden.  Kqbenhavn.  Borgen.  1953.  124 
pages.  10.50  kr. 

TTicre  is  much  poetry  in  this  psychological 
novel  about  twenty-four  hours  in  the  lives  of 
a  group  of  people  in  an  unidentified  tavern 
in  France.  TTic  homosexual  te.icher,  the  artis¬ 
tic  failure  whom  Besekow  calls  “Paganini’s 
son,”  the  embittered  ex-prisoner  who  lost  a  leg 
in  a  concentration  camp,  and  the  rather  charm- 
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ing  young  girl  simply  called  l^uise  have  had 
difficult  lives,  but  Besekow  portrays  them  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  endows  them  with  far  more 
life  than  one  might  suspect  from  their  drab 
past.  The  language  is  at  times  a  little  ob¬ 
scure,  but  it  is  basically  poetic.  While  the  plot 
is  almost  oversimplified,  the  motivation  has 
been  worked  out  with  meticulous  care. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Ditte  Cederstrand.  fubilaeumsugen. 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1953.  208  pages. 
12.75  kr. 

Business  methods  in  a  large  Copenhagen  firm 
during  the  1930’s  form  the  background  of 
this  novel  by  a  promising  new  writer.  The 
tactics  of  Kristian  Bendtsen,  an  embryonic 
Ivar  Kreuger,  are  thoroughly  distasteful  to  his 
ide.'tlistic  young  nephew,  and  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  a  competent  treatment  of  the 
huckster  theme  on  a  high  level,  well  written, 
well  motivated,  and  a  significant  study  of  a 
facet  of  morlern  life  that  has  been  poorly 
handled  only  too  frequently  by  young  writers. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclf^y  IJbraries 

Inge  Haagensen.  Krenckers  Hotel.  K0- 
benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1953.  220  pages. 
12.75  kr. 

For  those  who  like  psychological  speculation 
there  are  some  gocni  passages  in  this  novel, 
monologues  and  dialogues  revealing  spiritual 
complications  which  have  their  seat  in  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  about  Jewish  ancestry.  These  are 
traceable  to  Deborah  Krencker,  matriarch, 
who  resolves  them  for  herself  only  on  her 
deathbed.  Her  salvation,  which  couhl  save  her 
children,  is  kept  from  them  by  an  accident 
involving  her  small  grandchild  Maja.  Maja 
loses  her  memory  about  this  mishap  at  her 
grandmother’s  deathbed  to  the  day  her  mf)ther 
lies  in  hers.  Though  the  plot  is  not  too  com¬ 
plicated,  it  lacks  verisimilitude. 

Icko  then 
University  of  Illinois 

Villy  Sorensen.  .Saere  historier.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1953. 160  pages.  12.75  kr. 
Twenty-four-year-old  Villy  Sorensen  has  made 
a  debut  as  rem.irk.ible  as  the  title  he  has  chosen 
for  it.  A  powerful  satirist,  a  merciless  unveiler 
of  human  frailties,  a  stylist  of  striking  poten- 
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tialitics,  S0rensen  has  written  Kven  short 
stories  that  make  formidable  demands  on  the 
reader.  Tlte  parodies  and  imitations  of  Kafka 
can  be  understood  only  by  the  initiated.  S0ren- 
sen’s  effective  use  of  humor  (not  too  much  un¬ 
like  that  of  Anatole  France)  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  points  in  his  style,  and  it 
serves  to  cushion  the  shock  of  some  of  the 
unusual  situations  in  these  unusual  tales. 

lM$vrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Ludvig  Holstein.  Udvalgte  digte.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1953.  356  pages.  15  kr. 
Ludvig  Holstein’s  work  is  not  extensive,  and 
this  “selection”  almost  amounts  to  his  collected 
poetry.  He  was  an  extremely  careful  artist  and 
never  published  unless  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  piece  represented  his  best  work.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  consistent  with  Holstein’s  neo<lassical 
style  and  his  meticulous  workmanship.  Of  his 
themes  those  dealing  with  nature  are  among 
the  most  pleasing,  but  the  poems  on  other 
writers  (H.  C.  Andersen,  Christian  Winther, 
Cieorg  Brandes,  Harald  H0ffding,  Sophus 
Clausen,  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  Jeppe  Aakjaer, 
and  Frik  Axel  Karlfeldt)  are  among  the  best 
of  this  genre. 

Ijtwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Frank  Jaeger.  Den  unge  faegers  Udelser. 

K0benhavn.  Wivel.  1953.  121  pages.  8  kr. 
Memoirs  should  be  written  by  young  men  as 
well  as  old,  and  in  some  instances  the  younger 
the  better.  Such  is  the  case  with  Frank  Jaeger, 
whose  delightful  little  volume  of  the  truth 
and  poetry  of  his  youth  is  characterized  by 
caprice,  humor,  and  imagination.  Although 
the  title  character  is  a  fictitious  older  brother, 
the  author  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  thought 
and  action.  Tfie  account  of  his  trip  to  Austria 
and  the  reminiscences  of  his  adventures  with 
a  number  of  different  girls  (all  called  Sille!) 
are  written  with  all  the  charm  of  youth,  but 
with  the  good  taste  and  reserve  of  a  more 
experienced  author.  There  are  few  books  in 
any  language  that  are  comparable  to  Den  unge 
faegers  Udelser,  jmd,  fortunately,  the  author  is 
still  young  enough  to  produce  several  com¬ 
parable  volumes. 

Ijawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

F.  C.  Terborgh.  De  meester  van  de  Ijsertes. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1954.  193  pages. 
2.50  fl. 

Faich  of  the  four  novelle  in  this  collection  pavs 
its  own  kind  of  heed  to  the  author’s  principle 


that  “action  is  less  important  than  the  state 
before  it  and  after  it  and  the  recurrence  of 
an  ever<hanging  cycle.”  Each  works  with  a 
background  of  occult  motives  which  lesser 
writers  would  exploit  for  their  sensational  ap¬ 
peal.  “The  Ring”  speaks  of  an  everlasting 
curse  attached  to  inanimate  objects.  “Dia¬ 
spora”  shows  the  death  of  a  Russian  imigri 
after  he  has  re-established  contact  with  his 
past  in  a  settlement  of  uprooted  countrymen 
of  his  somewhere  in  China. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

*  Jacoba  van  Velde.  De  grote  zaal.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1953.  142  pages.  5.90  fl. 

A  short  but  impressive  novel  on  the  theme  of 
human  loneliness.  A  mother  and  daughter  are 
the  principal  characters.  The  mother  tells  her 
own  story  in  the  setting  of  a  home  for  im¬ 
pecunious  old  ladies.  Tlie  daughter,  though 
free  to  live  her  life  in  the  great  world,  is 
equally  lonely,  and  convinced  that  such  is  the 
individual’s  inescapable  condition.  The  mother 
finally  reaches  this  same  conclusion  in  the 
midst  of  the  gossip,  quarrels,  and  complaints 
of  the  pathetic  inmates  of  the  home.  The  story 
of  the  death  of  the  old  lady  is  stark  tragedy. 
A  moving  book,  written  with  directness  and 
an  economical  use  of  materials. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Ruth  Zimmerman.  In  zand  geschreven. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1954.  137  pages. 
5.90  fl. 

A  forgotten  episode  out  of  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Stacl  is  here  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
imaginary  journal.  It  is  concerned  principally 
with  her  unrequited  love  for  a  certain  Francois 
de  Pange  and  records  her  disappointment  and 
suffering  with  complete  frankness  and  in 
great  detail,  in  a  setting  of  many  other  com¬ 
plicated  relations,  domestic,  amorous,  and  po¬ 
litical.  The  author  undertakes  a  difficult  task, 
namely,  to  recreate  for  the  reader  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  remarkable  personality  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  woman  by  “putting  herself  in  her  place.” 
TTiere  is  a  lot  of  philosophizing  which  does 
not  run  very  deep.  But  this  may  well  be  “in 
character.”  TTie  style  is  a  bit  heavy. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Arthur  I^hning.  De  vriend  van  mijn 
jeugd.  ’s  Gravenhage.  Van  Hoeve.  1954. 
203  pages,  ill.  8.75  fl. 

A  biographical-interpretative  study  of  H.  Mars- 
man  (b.  1899),  poet,  novelist,  critic — and  Mas- 
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ter  in  Law — a  leading  figure  in  Dutch  literary 
life  of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  Marsman 
went  down  with  a  torpedoed  ship  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  in  1940.  The  author  bases  his 
study  on  personal  recollections  and  on  self- 
revealing  letters  from  Marsman.  An  effective 
presentation  of  a  restless  creative  personality, 
“all  of  whose  experiences  were  poetic  experi¬ 
ences.”  An  appendix  lists  correspondence, 
poems  from  1917  to  1923,  explanatory  notes, 
and  some  items  from  a  polemical  exchange 
between  poet  and  biographer.  Mentioned  in 
Holland  as  “the  literary  event  of  the  year.” 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

C.  Buddingh’,  ed.  Encyclopedic  voor  de 
wereldhteratuur.  Utrecht.  Bruna  (  Amster¬ 
dam.  De  Bezige  Bij).  1954.  800  2<ol. 
pages,  ill.  19.75  fl. 

Less  voluminous  but  also  less  substantial  than 
the  new  Cassell’s  Encyclopedia  of  World  Lit¬ 
erature,  this  reference  work  is  handsomely 
printed,  handy  to  consult,  and  nicely  illus¬ 
trated.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  unimpeachable 
on  scholarly  grounds.  The  language  barrier 
may  impair  its  general  usefulness;  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  work  is  principally  intended 
for  the  Dutch  reader  or  otherwise  one  would 
have  to  frown  upon  a  distinct  unbalance  re¬ 
sulting  from  over-emphasis  on  Dutch  authors, 
which  is  also  evident  in  the  selection  of  the 
picture  material. 

The  coverage  is  mainly  by  authors’  names, 
with  a  very  brief  biographical  description  and 
frequendy  sporadic  or  unreliable  bibliogra¬ 
phy;  but  other  literary  phenomena,  or  schools, 
are  also  summarily  treated.  Little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  remoter  and  lesser  known 
literatures  of  the  world.  Contemporaries  rate 
quite  some  space,  especially  Dutch  writers, 
while  such  noteworthy  modern  German  au¬ 
thors  as  Langgasser,  Kreuder,  Lehmann,  Nos- 
sack,  Kasack  are  simply  ignored.  The  cover¬ 
age  of  the  French  scene  is  somewhat  more  in¬ 
clusive  but  it  makes  us  pause  when  we  see 
Gabriel  Marcel  rate  four  and  a  half  lines  (and 
no  bibliography  at  all)  to  Victor  Marguerite’s 
twelve,  plus  seven  of  “works  published.”  Mari- 
tain  does  not  fare  much  better  with  seven  and 
a  half  lines  (and  again  no  bibliography)  while 
Henry  Miller  takes  up  a  whole  column.  This 
smacks  of  amateurishness,  or  possibly  bias.  Yet 
with  the  necessary  reservations,  this  work  can 
be  useful  abroad  as  a  source  of  information  on 
the  literary  Dutch-Flemish-Afrikaans  frame 
of  reference  which  we  must  admit  has  been 
too  often  neglected  or  underrated  here. 

E.  E.  N. 


W) 

^  Kyllikki  Hame.  Ruutin  l(trja.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1953.  244  pages.  550  mk. 

A  woman  returns  to  her  artist  husband  and 
her  children  after  the  death  of  her  lover.  The 
husband  accepts  her  readily,  but  not  until 
after  some  misunderstandings  is  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  hnal.  Told  in  the  first  person  by  Ruut, 
the  story  is  completely  subjective.  The  hus¬ 
band  is  seen  from  the  outside,  not  only  by 
the  wife  but  by  the  author.  TTie  wife,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  her  emotional  instability  as 
well  as  her  intellectual  pretensions,  is  fully 
if  not  always  effectively  presented.  The  process 
of  reconciliation  is  complicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  proUgL  a  young  woman  art  student, 
befriended  by  the  couple.  She  falls  victim  to 
a  mental  illness  while  staying  with  them.  Her 
function  in  the  plot  does  not  seem  adetjuately 
explained.  The  children  play  a  minor  role, 
although  that  is  hard  to  conceive  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation.  Perhaps  there  is  the  key  to  the  main 
weakness  of  the  book.  Had  they  been  left  out, 
the  book  would  have  been  the  same:  a  study, 
or  perhaps  only  an  expression,  of  narcissism. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

Eeva-Liisa  Manner.  Tytto  taivaan  laitunlla. 

Helsinki.  Scnlerstrom.  1951.  186  pages. 
Tfie  poet’s  first  prose  publication  is  a  novel¬ 
ette  reminiscent  of  Hauptmann’s  Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt  or  Sillanpaa’s  Nuorena  nul{- 
kunut.  The  Hannele  of  this  story  is  an  orphan 
child  called  Leena,  dreamy  and  frail,  sensitive 
and  unbalanced,  afflicted  with  a  disorder  that 
might  be  epilepsy.  After  certain  adventures, 
half  real  and  half  fantasy,  she  comes  to  her 
end  of  her  own  accord,  led  as  by  enchant¬ 
ment  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea.  Thus  is 
explained  the  title.  For  it  was  heaven  she  in¬ 
nocently  sought.  The  author  proves  herself  to 
be  a  poet,  not  so  much  by  the  theme,  as  by 
her  style,  which  is  delicate  and  imaginative. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Albert  van  Hoogenbemt.  Vetrouwen  in 

Ree.  Rotterdam.  Nijgh  &  Van  Ditmar. 

1953.  295  pages.  7.90  fl. 

The  principal  characters  in  this  novel  hy  a 
Flemish  author  are  a  painter  and  a  peasant 
girl.  The  former  is  city  bred  and  formally 
educated,  the  latter  an  unspoiled  “child  of 
nature.”  The  story  is  concerned  with  their 
romance  and  marriage.  Their  relations  are 
complicated  by  the  painter’s  complex  nature, 
his  artistic  discontent,  and  his  unrestrained 
impulses  in  contrast  with  her  simplicity,  nat- 
ur^ness,  and  steady  affection.  Unselfishness 
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and  courageous  services  during  the  World 
War  Two  underground  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
bring  about  an  ultimate  solution. 

The  peasant  girl,  Ree,  is  an  original  and 
artistically  very  successful  creation.  The  story 
of  her  idyllic  early  life  is  beautifully  done. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

Filip  de  Pillecyn.  Mensen  achter  den  difk^. 
Leuven.  Clauwaert.  1953.  297  pages.  135 
Bel.  fr. 

llte  author,  one  of  the  better  known  Flemish 
novelists,  has  here  taken  a  more  realistic  course 
than  in  his  previous  work,  in  a  romantic  vein, 
of  which  De  soldaat  Johan  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  True,  the  narrative  of  Mensen  achter 
den  dtjl^  has  retained  some  romantic  tendencies 
in  that  the  story  develops  in  the  poetic  and 
picturesque  atmosphere  of  the  Durme  valley 
of  East  Flanders.  Though  he  sutes  that  all  the 
personages  are  imaginary,  one  may  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  work  is  at  least  partially  auto¬ 
biographical.  Certainly  Pillecyn  could  not  have 
so  beautifully  described  the  river  scenery  had 
he  not  lived  in  it  for  years.  The  Durme  and 
the  Scheldt  come  to  life  in  his  style.  So  also 
do  the  many  characters  which  together  build 
a  picture  of  life  in  a  small  rural  community 
gradually  being  industrialized,  disturbing  the 
restful,  content,  albeit  bare  existence,  of  its 
people. 

The  town  remains  dominated  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy,  a  few  industrialists,  and  other 
notables,  who,  together,  keep  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  subjection.  The  introduction  of 
steam  in  the  factories,  competing  with  the 
craft  of  the  rope-makers,  the  secularization 
of  the  schools,  and  the  rising  tide  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  neighboring  manufacturing 
centers  bring  about  crises  and  a  spirit  of  revolt 
which  is  soon  suppressed.  But  alongside  these 
developments  goes  personal  adventure. 

Pillecyn’s  style  is  simple,  rhythmic,  and 
expressive;  it  reminds  us  of  Van  &hendcl  and 
Stijn  Streuvels,  but  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 
This  is  a  rich  and  enjoyable  book,  not  only 
considered  Pillecyn’s  best,  but  also  one  of  the 
outstanding  prose  works  of  recent  Flemish 
literature. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Karel  van  de  Wocstijne.  V erzamelde  ge- 
dichten.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1953.  xxxvi  -|- 
334  pages.  135  Bel.  fr. 

Karel  van  de  Wocstijne  was  a  born  poet,  so 
says  A.  Roland  Holst  in  his  short  introduction 
to  this  liberal  anthology  of  verse.  Van  de  Woes- 


tijne  is  perhaps  the  most  musical  poet  in  the 
Low  Countries  so  far,  excelling  even  Vondel, 
Hooft,  and  Gortcr,  and  the  other  Flemish  gen¬ 
ius,  Guido  Gczclle.  But  his  poems  arc  not  only 
sonorous  music.  They  arc  also  the  lifelong 
record  of  a  struggle  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  The  author  enjoyed  a  short  period  of 
bliss  in  his  early  life,  but  out  of  deep  suffering 
in  later  days  there  developed  a  self-pity  which 
often  became  pathological.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  his  work  is  highly  egocentric.  Yet  his 
world  is  so  varied  and  so  multicolored  that 
monotony  never  enters.  Reading  these  poems 
often  gives  a  feeling  of  physical  well-being. 
The  imagery  is  astounding.  He  uses  many 
words  not  known  in  Holland,  as  did  his  great 
predecessor  (jCZcIIc. 

Professor  Mindcraa’s  long  introduction  is 
revealing  and  helpful.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
poet’s  writings  arc  now  available  at  such  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  price.  The  typogra|)hy  and  make-up 
of  the  book  arc  praiseworthy  and  the  clear 
print  adds  greatly  to  the  reader’s  pleasure. 

T.  W.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Scin  G  Luing.  Art  G  Griofa:  Beathaisneis. 
Dublin.  Sairseal  &  Dili.  1953.  428  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  25/. 

In  this  substantial  volume,  Scin  G  Luing  has 
presented  a  biography  of  Arthur  Griffith 
(1871-1922),  Irish  patriot  and  statesman,  Sinn 
F^in  leader,  and  one  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  work  is  impres¬ 
sively  thorough.  All  available  sources  appear 
to  have  been  diligently  probed,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  carried  forward  with  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
tail  at  every  point — frequently  in  the  trench¬ 
ant  words  of  Ciriflith  himself.  It  thus  provides 
a  very  full  account  of  the  Irish  (x>litical  scene 
from  1900  to  1922.  Not  a  psychological,  inter¬ 
pretative,  or  partisan  biography,  its  aim  ap¬ 
pears  always  to  be  solely  to  establish  the  facts 
and  to  state  them  in  a  terse  but  stimulating 
style.  It  is  a  sound  and  valuable  work. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Takes  Doxas.  Taxidia  choris  Helio.  Athe- 
nai.  Auges.  1953.  141  pages. 

TTiis  is  a  collection  of  extremely  well  written 
short  stories,  mostly  with  a  tragic  ending,  but 
they  arc  neither  morbid  nor  depressing.  They 
treat  of  individuals  who  arc  destined  by  their 
own  misunderstandings  to  perish  or  come  to 
an  unhappy  end,  as  in  Xulospita,  relating  the 
wiping  out  of  a  village  by  an  earthquake  and 
a  tidal  wave.  The  stories  arc  in  a  minor  mood 
but  they  represent  that  sense  of  approaching 
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doom  that  paralyzes  action  willingly  or  un¬ 
willingly.  They  form  an  interesting  foil  to 
many  of  the  author’s  other  writings. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

**  Giorgos  Kaloudes.  Anthropoi  bj  Anthro- 

poi.  Athenai.  1954.  127  pages. 

This  story  deals  with  the  suuggle  against  the 
Communists.  The  hero,  Stauros,  brought  up 
in  misery,  seeks  a  doctor  to  attend  his  wife 
in  childbirth,  just  as  the  Antartoi  attack.  The 
one  who  enters  the  house  is  a  woman  physician 
who  saves  the  wife  and  child.  Later  Suuros 
leaves  with  the  doctor  and  accepts  her  phi¬ 
losophy  that  man  is  an  animal  and  can  enjoy 
only  Heshly  love.  She  is  wounded  in  a  brawl 
and  dies  in  his  arms.  Later,  after  a  batde,  he 
arrives  wounded  at  a  monastery.  The  monks 
take  him  in  and  heal  him  but  he  remains  a 
convinced  atheist.  Finally  he  leaves,  but,  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  they  have  revived  memories 
of  his  better  side.  He  is  killed  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  who  had  never  before  seen 
an  Andarte  with  a  cross.  It  is  a  somewhat 
philosophical  tale  but  is  well  told  and  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  ethics  of  the  two  sides 
in  the  long  struggle. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Tasos  Korphes.  Taxidi  choris  PolU(o. 

Athenai.  Maurides.  1953.  77  pages. 

Tlie  stories  included  in  this  volume  won  first 
prize  in  Greek  prose  in  1952  and  they  well 
deserve  it.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  travel 
narrative,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  space  as 
of  the  emotions  of  a  man  who  is  torn  between 
three  different  kinds  of  love  for  three  women. 
Each  story  is  complete  in  itself  but  there  is 
a  deeper  unity  and  the  Anal  story,  “All  Await 
the  Night,”  seems  to  sum  up  the  entire  series 
and  the  psychological  reflections  of  the  nar¬ 
rator.  It  is  a  very  skillfully  told  collection  of 
tales.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

Giorgos  A.  Glenos.  Ores  Skjenes.  Athenai. 

1953.  335  pages. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  the  history  of 
the  theater  in  Greece.  Giorgos  Glenos  has  com¬ 
pleted  thirty-Ave  years  in  the  Greek  theater, 
and  in  compiling  this  work,  which  is  a  sym¬ 
posium  by  many  Greek  critics,  he  has  made 
not  only  a  volume  of  his  reminiscences  and  of 
his  roles  but  also  a  survey  of  the  various 
achievements  of  the  entire  Athenian  theater. 
It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  judgments 
on  the  theater  in  general  by  various  European 


critics.  The  volume  is  worth  including  in  any 
library  which  aims  to  treat  the  dramatic  art 
in  a  broad  sense. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Kiss  Idzsef  Kolteminyei.  New  York.  Jo¬ 
seph  Kiss  Memorial  Pub.  Co.  1954.  184 
pages. 

J6zsef  Kiss,  the  Hungarian  poet  of  Jewish  de¬ 
scent,  occupied  a  major  position  in  Hungarian 
letters  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
While  in  his  epic  poetry  he  responded  to  the 
inAuence  of  Jinos  Arany,  the  great  nineteenth 
century  poet,  nevertheless  he  exercised  his  cre¬ 
ative  personality  to  the  fullest  degree,  with 
the  result  that  his  epic  and  lyric  poems  place 
him  in  the  forefront  of  Hungarian  literature. 
He  was  appreciated  by  critics  as  well  as  by 
the  general  reader. 

At  the  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  his  admirers  in  the  New  World  de¬ 
cided  to  publish  his  poems.  As  Milton  Smith, 
the  publisher,  states  in  a  brief  note:  “For  over 
thirty  years  no  new  edition  of  J6zsef  Kiss’s 
poems  was  published.  The  original  editions 
of  his  work  are  unobtainable.  Thousands  of 
his  volumes  were  destroyed  by  Hungarian 
and  German  vandals.”  (Meaning  the  Nazis 
and  their  Hungarian  henchmen).  It  was  a 
good  and  noble  idea  to  make  the  publication 
of  Jdzsef  Kiss’s  works  possible. 

Aside  from  the  poems,  the  volume  contains 
several  English  translations  by  William  N. 
Ix)ew  and  one  by  Watson  Kirkconnell,  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  works,  some  of  his  prose 
writings,  and  the  appraisal  of  his  Hungarian 
literary  contemporaries.  The  poems  reveal  a 
harmonious  mixture  of  Hungarian  and  Jewish 
themes,  humanitarian  views,  and  reliable  taste. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  Kiss  is  comparable 
to  Bialik,  Lilienblum,  and  Jehuba  I^b  Gor¬ 
don,  the  distinguished  Jewish  poets;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  it  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  he  is  essentially  a  Hungarian  poet. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Istvin  Csicsery-R6nay.  Szdmuzdttel(  Nap- 
tdra,  1954.  Washington,  D.  C.  Oriental. 
1954.  92  pages. 

Culture  is  the  precious  possession  of  a  nation; 
there  is  no  substitute  for  spiritual,  moral,  aes¬ 
thetic,  intellectual,  and  social  values.  Rmigris, 
regardless  of  how  well  adjusted  they  may  be 
economically,  are  prone  to  feel  uprooted,  un¬ 
less  certain  ideals  support  them  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence.  Istvin  Csicsery-R6nay  edited 
a  book  for  exiled  Hungarians  which  should 
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remind  them  c<f  the  great  historical,  artistic, 
religious,  scientific,  and  literary  individuals 
and  events  of  their  country.  In  English  the 
title  of  the  book  would  read:  “Calendar  for 
Exiles,  1954.”  Signiheandy,  the  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  editor’s  children.  Each  day  of  the 
year  is  represented  by  the  birth  date  or  im- 
(wrtant  activity  of  some  outstanding  Hun¬ 
garian.  It  is  a  well  organized  work  by  a 
humanist  who,  contrary  to  the  trend  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  which  in  the  words  of  Ortega  y 
Gasset  tends  to  “dehumanize  culture,”  epito¬ 
mizes  faith  in  man’s  integrity  and  genuine 
contribution  to  progress. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Haavard  Haavardsholm.  Den  bla  fuglen. 

Oslo.  Tiden.  1953.  221  pages. 

(ieorge  was  the  teachers’  pet — “Sugar,”  his 
classmates  called  him  tauntingly.  He  was  a 
model  pupil,  but  behind  his  mask  of  con¬ 
formity  he  seethed  with  a  burning  hatred: 
a  hatred  that  was  to  erupt  years  later  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  concentration  camp,  where  Cioerge,  a 
Norwegian  prisoner,  joined  with  the  Nazis  in 
terrorizing  inmates.  Haavardsholm’s  sharply- 
drawn  |x)rtraits  of  the  pitiful  schoolboy  arc 
well  done,  each  little  incident  in  the  chain 
revealing  the  pathetic  gropings  of  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  youngster  as  he  attempts  to  find  a 
place  in  a  world  shaped  for  the  strong  and 
the  resolute. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Odd  H0laas.  Norge  under  Haahpn  VII, 
1905-1952.  Oslo.  Cappelcns.  1952.  590 

fiagcs. 

The  cultural  attach^  of  the  Norwegian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington  has  compiled  an  invalu¬ 
able  source  book  on  the  last  half<entury  of 
Norwegian  history  in  the  form  of  offset  repro¬ 
ductions  of  significant  newspaper  articles.  He 
includes  not  only  political,  social,  and  economic 
history,  but  also  many  items  of  considerable 
interest  to  literary  historians.  Thus  we  have 
Ibsen’s  death  notice  (1906)  with  a  picture  of 
the  great  man  lying  in  state;  reviews  of  the 
early  work  of  Johan  Falkberget,  Herman 
Wildcnvcy,  Sigrid  Undset,  and  Arnulf  0vcr- 
land,  among  many  others,  as  they  appeared 
originally  in  the  daily  press;  theater  history 
in  the  form  of  obituaries  of  such  actors  as 
Henrik  Klauscn,  Fredrik  Garmann,  and  Bcrnt 
Johannessen,  and  reviews  of  first  performances 
of  plays  that  were  later  to  be  famous.  This 
book  will  have  considerable  interest  even  for 
readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Nor¬ 


wegian,  for  the  captions  of  the  photographs 
arc  generally  readily  understandable. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Einar  Boyesen.  /.  W.  Cappelen,  1805- 
1878;  noen  blad  av  nors!^  bolf^handels  og 
norsl(  hulturl{amps  historie.  Oslo.  Cap- 
pelens.  1953.  561  pages.  42  kr. 

The  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  great 
Oslo  publishing  firm  of  Cappelen  is  more  than 
a  pious  gesture  to  a  successful  business  man. 
'I'hc  first  J.  W.  Cappelen  was  as  much  a  part 
of  nineteenth  century  Norwegian  cultural  life 
as  any  of  the  outstanding  literary  figures  of 
the  day  (of  whom  many  arc  represented  by 
their  letters  in  the  rich  archives  of  the  present- 
day  firm).  Cappclcn’s  role  in  the  struggle 
against  the  domination  of  the  Danish  book 
trade  in  Norway  is  told  effectively  and  placed 
in  its  proper  historical  light.  For  Americans 
a  particularly  important  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  efforts  of  the  firm  to  sell  books  to 
Norwegian-American  immigrants  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  last  century.  Tfiis  material 
forms  a  litde-known  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  bookselling. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

**  Armindo  Pereira.  Flagelo,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Simoes.  1954.  157  pages. 

One  might  think  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
romance  nordestino  had  been  exhausted  after 
the  extensive  treatment  it  has  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years.  However,  Pereira 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  original 
both  in  theme  and  in  treatment.  'The  scourge 
of  his  title  is  not  the  usual  drought,  but  a  flood 
which  drives  river -dwellers  from  their  homes. 
His  approach  is  not  one  of  external  realism 
but  of  subjective  lyricism:  many  sections  read 
like  prose  p>oems.  If  the  substance  of  the  novel 
is  a  bit  thin,  and  such  points  as  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  narrator’s  wife  not  entirely  clear, 
Pereira  nevertheless  shows  definite  promise 
for  the  future  and  an  admirable  tendency  to 
progress  from  the  hackneyed  to  that  which  is 
fresh  and  new.  R.  E.  Dimmicl( 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Antonio  Rangel  Bandeira.  O  Retrato- 
Fantasma.  Sao  Paulo.  Clube  de  Poesia  de 
Sao  Paulo.  1953.  60  pages. 

In  the  so<alled  “Generation  of  1945,”  An¬ 
tonio  Rangel  Bandeira  has  earned  a  place  of 
great  distinction.  His  Poesias  of  1946  won  the 
Gra(;a  Aranha  Prize,  and  the  present  volume 
confirms  the  judgment  expressed  by  that 
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award.  Discretion  and  sobriety  are  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  his  poetry,  as  is  a  strong  sense  of 
reality.  “Poeta,  teu  reino  i  deste  mundo,”  he 
says  in  his  “Po^tica,”  and  he  goes  on  to  coun¬ 
sel  faithfulness  to  self  and  the  search  for  pre¬ 
ciseness  of  expression.  The  result  is  verse  of 
admirable  sincerity,  depth  of  emotion,  and 
power  of  suggestion. 

R.  E.  Dimmu  l{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

V  Milton  de  Lima  Sousa.  Caos  Intacto.  Sao 
Paulo.  The  Author.  1952.  40  pages. 

TTie  seventy-five  poems  suggest  the  gropings 
and  frustrations  of  a  young  poet,  who  may 
be  found  already  in  Downes’s  Anthology  of 
Modern  Brazilian  Poetry,  (1954).  Sousa  easily 
enough  conveys  the  horror  of  a  hollow,  head¬ 
less,  formless  chaos.  Here  and  there  emerge 
bold,  fresh  images  (“Telluric  dryness  of  liv¬ 
ing,”  “toothless  blasphemies,”  “semaphoric 
silence”  .  .  .  ).  The  irrational  dream  language 
frequently  rises  to  a  nightmarish  paroxysm. 
The  one  constandy  recognizable  reality  is  the 
poet,  as  he  analyzes  himself  over  and  over 
again:  “A  body  replete  with  bodies,  the  [X)ct 
stands  paralyzed  among  clashes.  Is  the  dream 
authentic?  TEings  always  change  the  subject” 
(No.  17,  “Ambulent  Cavern”). 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Joao  Alberto  Lins  de  Barros.  Memdrias  de 
um  revoluciondrio.  I:  A  Marcha  da  Co- 
luna.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilisai^ao  Brasileira. 
2nd  cd.,  1954.  xv  -f-  258  pages  -|-  2  maps. 
Joao  Alberto  has  held  many  prominent  offices 
in  Brazil,  mainly  under  Getulio  Vargas  since 
1930.  This  first  volume  (he  mentions  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  sequel)  reaches  only  to  1930.  In 
1919  he  entered  the  Escola  militar.  In  1922  he 
became  involved  in  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  known  as  tenentismo,  a 
movement  still  insufficiendy  studied  and  un¬ 
derstood.  The  troops  defeated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  refuge  in  an  extended  retreat 
through  the  interior  of  Brazil  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Lui's  Carlos  Prestes  and  others  and 
then  escaped  from  the  country  or  disbanded. 

Joao  Alberto  does  not  write  the  history  of 
the  Coluna  Prestes  but  only  of  the  actions  and 
campaigns  that  he  actually  saw  or  took  part 
in.  In  1930  the  last  phase  of  the  movement 
was  absorbed  into  the  rise  of  Vargas.  The 
style  is  engaging,  the  interpretation  is  highly 
^lersonal,  and  the  book  is  indispensable  for 
the  period  covered. 

Alexander  Marchant 
Vanderbilt  University 


Hildebrando  Accioly.  Raizes  ou  Causas 
Histdricas  do  Panamericanismo.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministerio  das  Rcla^oes  Exteriores. 
1953.  77  pages. 

As  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Latin 
American  diplomats  and  a  former  represen¬ 
tative  of  Brazil  on  the  Council  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  Accioly  can  write 
with  exceptional  authority  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Pan  American  ideal,  and  the 
development  of  a  regional  system  in  the  New 
World.  In  a  work  of  so  brief  a  nature,  a  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  the  subject  is  obviously 
impossible;  nevertheless,  Accioly’s  exposi¬ 
tion  is  singularly  comprehensive  and  well 
documented,  and  the  presentation  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  lucidity.  The  special  interest 
of  the  essay  derives  from  the  emphasis  on  the 
roles  played  by  Brazil  and  the  United  States: 
The  facts  concerning  the  former  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  in  this  country,  and  our  own 
position  gains  a  new  perspective  when  seen 
through  foreign  eyes. 

R.  E.  Dtmmict{ 
W ashingon ,  D.  C. 

Vera  Aleksandrova,  ed.  Pestrye  rassl^azy. 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1953.  413  pages.  $L 
This  is  an  anthology  of  twenty-five  short 
stories  and  sketches  by  Russian  writers  now 
living  outside  the  U.S.S.R. — a  few  of  thetn 
imigris  since  the  Revolution,  but  the  majority 
former  “DP’s”  who  refused  to  return  in  1945. 
Their  “checkered  stories”  are  as  varied  in 
merit  as  they  are  in  subject  and  style.  A  good 
many  of  them  suffer  from  the  generic  defect  of 
DP  writers:  lack  of  adequate  literary  culture, 
carelessness  with  form,  and  the  over-hasty  de¬ 
sire  to  disgorge  undigested  experience,  wheth¬ 
er  private  or  public.  But  almost  all  of  them 
are  interesting  and  often  moving  human  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  tragic  lives  most  Russians  have 
led  in  the  last  generation. 

Hugh  McLean 
Harvard  University 

**  II  ’ia  II  ’f,  Evgenii  Petrov.  Zolotoi  telenol(. 

New  York.  Chekhov.  1954.  408  pages.  $?. 
A  welcome  reprint  of  a  moilern  classic  of 
Russian  light  satire  which  originally  appeared 
in  1931;  it  is  a  sequel  to  the  same  authors’ 
Dvenadtsat’  stul'ev  (Twelve  Chairs),  which 
was  reissued  last  year.  Ifoth  works  are  appar¬ 
ently  under  the  ban  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  at  any 
rate  an  attempt  to  reprint  them  in  1949  evoked 
a  severe  reprimand  from  literary  headquarters 
and  has  not  been  repeated.  And  no  wonder: 
The  tone  of  irreverent  gaiety  and  sheer  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  human  experience  which  pervades 
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this  wonderful  book  is  in  itself  an  intolerable 
indictment  of  the  heavy-handed  bureaucrats 
who  rule  modern  Russia.  Laughter  is  sub¬ 
versive,  even  when  the  jokes  are  twenty  years 
old.  Hugh  McLean 

Harvard  University 

**  Allan  Edwall.  Protol(oll.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1954.  144  pages.  8.50  kr. 

TBis  unusual  novel  is  Allan  Edwall’s  first.  It 
is  the  story  in  diary  form  of  a  nameless  man, 
an  actor,  and  it  ends  with  his  death.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  comes  to  manhood  with  a  profound 
attachment  for  his  dead  mother;  this  com¬ 
plex,  together  with  his  sense  of  guilt  and  in¬ 
hibitions,  dooms  him  to  destruction.  His  ex¬ 
periences,  rather  experiments,  with  women  are 
failures,  for  he  is  able  to  deal  with  neither 
love  nor  life.  Protol^oll  is  a  curious  psycho¬ 
logical  study,  but  it  penetrates  into  many  basic 
human  problems.  Edwall  is  a  writer  who  may 
well  develop  into  an  important  personality  in 
Swedish  letters. 

Ijiwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentucJ(y  Libraries 

**  Per  Olof  Ek Strom.  Ndr  ndgon  dlsl^ar. 

Stockholm.  LT:s.  1953. 284  pages.  13.50kr. 
Much  as  in  his  popular  Hon  dansade  en  som- 
mar,  Ekstrom  has  succeeded  in  portraying  ef¬ 
fectively,  even  though  not  profoundly,  the 
vicissitudes  of  young  love.  A  painter  returns 
to  his  home  town  and  tries  to  fit  into  the 
circle  of  friends  he  had  known  as  a  child.  A 
young  woman  brings  a  whole  new  meaning  to 
his  life,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  in¬ 
evitable  personal  and  social  conflicts.  The  story 
stays  on  the  safe  side  of  the  sentimental,  and 
Ekstrom  reveals  a  mastery  of  style  that  covers 
up  some  of  the  banalities  of  the  plot. 

Ijiurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

**  Oscar  Parland.  Den  fortrollade  vdgen. 
Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1953.  250 
pages.  14.50  kr. 

The  Finnish  magazine  Svenshjbygden  asked 
sixteen  of  Finland’s  better  known  critics  to 
name  the  books  that  they  ranked  as  the  out¬ 
standing  ones  for  1953.  Den  fortrollade  vdgen 
(“The  Enchanted  Way”)  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  novel.  Oscar  Parland  is  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  this  is  his  second  book.  He  has 
two  brothers,  Ralf  and  Henry,  both  of  whom 
are  known  as  being  among  Finland’s  leading 
Swedish-language  writers. 

Parland,  who  was  born  in  1912,  made  his 
literary  debut  in  1945  with  a  novel  entitled 
“Transformation,”  which  gave  many  signs  of 


a  strong  literary  gift.  “The  Enchanted  Way” 
has  established  his  position  as  a  leading  au¬ 
thor.  In  this  book  Parland  describes  his  life 
until  1941.  Parland  was  brought  up  in  the 
Karelia,  the  eastern  province  of  Finland.  In 
poetic  prose  he  tells  how  as  a  child  he  raced 
in  the  forests  in  an  attempt  to  move  faster 
than  the  moon,  of  his  love  for  motherly 
women,  times  of  embarrassment,  and  other 
events  that  left  their  mark  on  his  childhood 
world  in  the  life  on  the  estates  in  the  Karelia, 
now  forever  gone. 

Although  many  of  the  experiences  that  he 
relates  have  interest  from  the  psychoanalytic 
point  of  view,  Parland  at  no  time  tries  to 
make  a  case  history  out  of  his  life,  but  rather 
pieces  together  the  events  as  if  the  novel  were 
one  long  dream  of  memory.  The  book  ends 
in  1941  when  the  author  returned  to  the  area 
of  his  youth,  which  had  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stoclt^holm 

**  Sally  Salminen.  Prins  Kfflam.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1953.  422  pages. 
19.50  kr. 

Sand,  sharp  crags,  winds,  and  the  ever<hang- 
ing  sea  form  the  background  of  this  unusual 
story  in  which  much  that  happens  borders  on 
the  fantastic,  though  everything  is  very  real  to 
the  simple  fisherfolk  in  the  village  of  Kervily, 
Brittany.  TEc  man  whom  the  hunchbacked 
girl,  Marie-Jeanne,  saves  from  the  sea  and 
names  EfHam  is  accepted  as  a  performer  of 
miracles  and  soon  assumes  a  Christ-like  role. 
Recovering  his  memory  through  a  second  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  death,  this  kindly  individual, 
once  a  Nazi  informer,  becomes  his  former  self 
— i  Judas.  Marie-Jeanne  alone  has  love  and 
charity  for  him  after  he  has  committed  his  last 
evil  deed  and  has  found  his  death  in  the  sea. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

Bcngt  V.  Wall.  Ensam  och  l^vinna.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Tidens.  1953.  235  pages.  13.50  kr. 
In  this  short  novel,  Ann-Sophie  Bergius,  the 
young  would-be  artist,  finds  that  her  career 
will  not  satisfy  her,  the  career  in  which  she 
sought  refuge  from  the  artificial,  shallow  life 
of  her  family  and  of  the  class  of  society  in 
which  she  finds  herself  and  where  there  is  no 
understanding  of  her  interests.  I  ler  artist 
friends  are  closer  to  life.  Only  happy  people 
really  “live,”  and  Ann-Sophie  desires  to  be 
a  “real”  human  being.  It  is  love  she  craves,  and 
she  believes  that  she  has  found  it  when  her 
cousin,  in  order  to  win  a  wager,  appears  as  a 
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suitor.  He  seduces  her,  and  she  feels  more 
alone  than  ever,  now  that  she  is  tully  aware  of 
the  complete  lack  of  communion  of  souls. 

Ully  E.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

*  Ella  Hillback  Sjostrand.  /  denna  sl(og. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1953.  78  pages.  5.50 
kr. 

Meticulous  workmanship,  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill,  and  a  felicitous  idiom  are  the 
hallmarks  of  Ella  Hillback  Sjdstrand’s  lyric 
|X)etry,  and  these  qualities  have  won  for  her 
a  position  of  im(x>rtance  among  Sweden’s 
contemporary  poets.  Nature,  homecoming, 
love,  and  religion  are  the  principal  themes  in 
her  latest  collection,  and  in  each  group  of 
(X)ems  she  reveals  a  complete  experience  and 
a  warm  sense  for  all  manifestations  of  life. 
The  title  fx)em,  which  is  the  first  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  touches  a  romantic  note  which  is  a 
key  to  the  poet’s  mood  in  the  rest  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  I  denna  sl(og  shows  a  little  more 
strength,  a  little  more  maturity  than  the  earlier 
collections,  but,  like  the  others,  it  is  uniform 
and  consistent  in  quality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Arne  Hiiggqvist.  Obehagliga  fbrfattare. 
Stockholm.  Ars.  1953.  135  pages,  ill.  12  kr. 
Thumbnail  sketches  of  twenty-one  noncon¬ 
formist  authors,  largely  reprinted  from  the 
newspaper  Aftonbladet,  form  the  content  of 
Hiiggqvist’s  compact  work  issued  in  a  1,000- 
number  printing.  Together,  the  selected  au¬ 
thors  show  a  tendency  to  be  startlingly  short¬ 
lived,  highly  erratic  in  their  |>ersonal  lives,  aiul 
()eripheral  in  their  professional  achievements 
to  the  literature  of  Ixjth  their  own  countries 
and  the  world.  They  are  a  thoroughly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  group,  representing  seven  nations. 
Haggqvist’s  teasing  sketches  only  intrigue  mo¬ 
mentarily,  always  stopping  far  short  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  analysis  of  their  subject.  They  are  large¬ 
ly  anecdotal,  with  (Kcasional  off  the-cuif  psy¬ 
choanalytical  speculation.  The  anecdotes  are 
very  good,  while  the  psychoanalysis  is  very 
poor.  Gilbert  Geis 

University  of  0/(lahoma 

^  Elsa  Bjorkman  CJoldschmidt.  Soder  om 
solen.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1953.  246 
pages.  17.50  kr. 

To  present  the  social  problems  of  tnfMlern 
South  Africa  objectively  and  dispassionately 
is  the  difficult  task  that  Elsa  Bjorkman  (lold- 
schmidt  set  for  herself  in  writing  this  Ixxik. 
She  reports  with  much  insight  the  viewpoints 


of  the  English  business  man,  the  lifutch  farm¬ 
er,  the  Indian,  and  the  African.  Her  vig¬ 
nettes  of  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg,  and  Zulu 
villages  betray  the  pen  of  the  experienced 
travel  writer,  but  the  basic  tone  of  her  book 
is  grave  and  ominous.  There  is  an  adequate 
historical  background  when  necessary,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  excellent  photographs. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Joan  Triadii.  Anthology  of  Catalan  Lyric 
Poetry.  Joan  Ciili,  ed.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1953.  Ixxx  -|- 
395  pages.  J5. 

Primarily  the  critic  must  accept  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  poet’s  selection  of  only  that  lyric  verse 
which  “contributes  to  the  essential  message 
that  any  poetry  contains  for  all  mankind,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  synthesis  of  any  people’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  which  has  a  certain  timelcssness, 
a  living  community  of  experience  existing  in 
all  ejxKhs.’’ 

The  poetry  thus  assembled  seeks  “to  pre¬ 
sent  the  history  of  mankind  in  Catalonia  at 
its  deepest,  most  significant,  and  least  refut¬ 
able,  dealing  with  the  birth,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  a  literature  whose  history  is 
distinct  from  all  other  Romance  languages 
and  whose  language,  spontaneously  suited  to 
|)octry,  has  been  kept  fresh  and  pure  through 
the  long  dormant  perunl  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century  to  blossom  forth 
again  in  the  (iolden  Mean  humanism  of  the 
Mediterranean  characterized  by  economy  in 
the  use  of  words,  sobriety  and  simplicity  of 
structure,  harmonious  balance  between  form 
and  content.’’ 

Here  we  have  a  unique  exposition  of  the 
('atalan  poet’s  nature,  the  Franciscan  tinge  of 
his  profound  but  healthy  religious  sentiment, 
his  realistic  acceptance  of  death,  producing  a 
nostalgic  elegiac  mood,  his  conception  of 
woman  as  she  actually  is,  until  the  twentieth 
century,  where  the  basic  conflict  of  the  con- 
tem[)orary  |xjet  is  clearly  analyzed  and  ex¬ 
plained. 

Of  the  369  pages  of  selections,  112  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  103  to  the  nineteenth  century  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  154  to  the  twentieth  century,  seven 
of  which  present  new  jxxrts  since  1939. 

The  book  closes  with  a  convenient  English 
biographical  and  hibliographical  index  of  fif¬ 
teen  pages  and  a  list  of  first  lines,  Ixith  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  no  general  index  or  list  of  (xiems  by  author 
and  title.  fosephine  de  Hoer 

Herl{rley,  Calif. 
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**  iJorothy  Clotcllc  Clarke.  A  Chronological 
Si^etch  of  Catulian  Versification  Together 
with  a  List  of  its  Metric  Terms.  Berkeley, 
Calif.  University  of  California  Press.  1952. 
105  pages.  |1. 

Tliis  remarkably  well  organized  work  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  answer  to  all  specialists  and  students 
of  Spanish  versification.  Hie  first  part  consists 
of  a  brief  introduction  into  the  basic  character 
of  Castilian  versification,  llie  second  part 
gives  us  the  chronological  sketch  of  Spanish 
versification  for  the  various  periods  of  Spanish 
letters  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  third  part  comprises  an  excellent  list 
of  metric  terms  followed  by  a  supplementary 
bibliography  to  Una  bibliografta  de  versifi- 
cacidn  espahola  by  the  same  author.  More  than 
a  mere  chronological  sketch:  an  indispensable 
reference.  Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Walter  Fuchs,  et  al.,  eds.  Sinologica. 
Review  of  Chinese  Culture  and  Science. 
111.  Basel.  Kecht  und  Cesellschaft.  1953. 
312  pages,  ill.  -|-  14  plates. 

In  the  1953  volume  of  this  scholarly  fournal  on 
Chinese  culture  there  are  twenty-six  articles 
and  short  notes,  together  with  some  forty- 
three  book  reviews,  in  one  of  the  three  lan¬ 
guages:  German,  French,  or  English.  An  arbi¬ 
trary  classification  of  these  articles  and  notes 
under  four  chosen  headings  helps  to  show 
roughly  here  the  wide  scope  which  the  jour¬ 
nal  covers:  1.  Bibliography  and  documents — 
four;  11.  Fine  arts  and  mythology — eight;  111. 
Philology — five;  IV.  History,  philosophy,  and 
science — nine. 

Of  these,  the  degree  of  excellence  varies,  but 
all  are  both  interesting  and  informative.  The 
reader  will  find  it  enjoyable  to  read,  e.g.,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Franke’s  account  of  the  Sino-Mongol 
struggle  in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  R.  Hoeppli  and  Ch-iang  l-hung  of 
an  aspect  of  Chinese  medical  history,  and 
Walther  Heissig’s  translation  from  Mongolian 
into  German  of  a  sixteenth  century  autobi¬ 
ography  of  a  Mongol  Lama  monk.  On  the 
other  hand,  Y.  C.  Vincent  Shih’s  well-docu¬ 
mented  but  sketchy  article  on  the  Taiping 
Revolution  adds  little  to  what  is  already 
known  among  students.  Time  alone  can  tell — 
prove  or  disprove — Hartmut  Scholz’s  proph¬ 
ecy:  “China  is  a  land  of  hamlets  and  villages, 
a  country  of  peasant  life,  in  the  past,  at  the 
present  and  in  the  future.”  Yu-shu  Pu 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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**  Henri  Lemaltre  (f),  Anthony  Thomp¬ 
son.  Vocabularium  bibliothecarii.  Paris. 
UNESCO.  1953.  296  pages.  11.75. 

This  “basic  vocabulary  of  librarianship”  is  a 
list  of  equivalents  in  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Definitions  are  given  only  when  mean¬ 
ings  differ.  The  list  is  comparable  to  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  synonyms,  classified  according  to  the 
Universal  Decimal  Classification.  An  alpha¬ 
betical  index  for  each  language  serves  as  a 
key.  Other  languages  are  to  be  added,  Russian 
and  Spanish  first.  There  is  a  blank  column  for 
notes  and  additions. 

The  compiler  candidly  suggests  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  arbitrary  numbers  providing  a  unique 
symbol  for  each  concept  as  recommended  by 
J.  E.  Holstrom  for  technical  dictionaries  and 
used  in  R.  Hostetler’s  Printer's  Terms  is  per¬ 
haps  preferable  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
Vocabularium.  The  reviewer  is  inclined  to 
agree  that  it  could  reduce  delay  and  equivoca¬ 
tion. 

Though  specific  criticism  may  well  be  kept 
in  abeyance,  considering  the  sound  method  of 
compilation  and  the  prospect  of  continuous 
revision,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  nu¬ 
merous  references  from  the  indexes  not  found 
in  the  main  list  are  likely  to  prove  irritating 
to  the  researcher. 

Icko  I  ben 
University  of  Illinois 


Lconel  Vallandro,  Lino  Vallandro.  Dido- 
nario  Inglis-Portuguis.  Porto  Alegre.  Glo- 
bo.  1954.  1,135  pages. 

This  work  contains  a  few  errors,  chiefly  in 
usage  (“a  boy  of  eight  years  old,”  “we  took 
[amused  ourselves  with]  a  game  of  cards”); 
and  one  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find 
“tootsy”  or  “pixilated”  among  the  entries.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  this  is  without  question  the  best  Eng- 
lish-Portuguese  dictionary  which  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date:  There  are 
entries  such  as  “blitzkrieg”  and  “television”; 
one  finds  also  a  large  number  of  scientific  and 
technical  terms  (“crosshatch,”  “cyclotron”). 
The  best  feature  of  all  is  the  wealth  cf  examples 
provided:  “Go”  occupies  over  a  page  and  a 
half;  “get,”  almost  as  much;  and  “take,”  even 
more.  TTie  Editora  Globo  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  latest  addition  to  its  collection  of  philo¬ 
logical  publications. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

H  M 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Les  Annalti  Conjcrenaa.  LXI:45,  46,  47. — Dt  Satnt- 
Simon  i  Katherine  Mansfield,  Emile  Henriot. — {ulie 
de  Letpinasie,  la  mute  de  I'Encyclopidie,  Charles 
Braibant;  Germaine  Beaumont  on  George  Eliot's  Mid- 
dlemarch;  Charlet  Peguy  et  Alain-Fourmer,  Gaston 
Picard. — Madame  Colette,  anon.;  Robert  Kemp  on  Paul 
Valery’s  Charmet. 

Ariane.  No.  17-18-19. — Let  Court  d' Amour,  Andre 
Berry. 

le  hayou.  XVIII  :59. — Marguerite  Roetgen-Champton 
et  le  clapean  d'au/oitrd'hut,  L.  Maurice-Amour. 

Le  Bulletin  det  Lettret.  XVI:  160. — Le  Itpre  au  cane- 
four  Lyonnait,  A.  L. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLI:323,  324. — Special  section,  La 
noupelle  poette  italienne.  Carlo  Bo,  et  al.;  Pureti  et 
alienation  dant  le  thedtre  d'Anomlh,  Maurice  Boudot; 
Bernard  Dort  on  German  postwar  novels. — Special 
section,  Domaine  fienque;  La  cipiliiation  et  Part  de 
la  Sardaigne,  Pierre  Guerre;  Sur  Rend  Guenon,  Andr^ 
Pr^au. 

Lot  Cahiert  Pentee  et  Action.  No.  3.— -Hem  Day  on 
Etienne  de  la  Boetie,  followed  by  the  Dttcourt  de  la 
terpitude  polontaire. 

Chronique  Soaale  de  France,  LXII:3. — On  the 
Cinquantenaire  det  Sematnet  Socialet. 

La  Clatte  de  Franfoit.  IV:7,  8. — “Revue  pour  I’en- 
scignement  du  franvais.” 

Cluh  Podtie  54.  No.  3 — Sylvain  ChifToleau  on  Ren<- 
Guy  Cadou;  Faut-il  lire  Paul-fean  Toulet?  P.-O.  Wal¬ 
ler. 

Corretpondancet.  1:4,  5. — Le  thddtre  en  rond,  Jacques 
Scherer. — Ettai  tur  Camut  (1),  Lucien  Feuillade. 

Critique.  No.  86-87. — Uttdrature  oh/ectipe,  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet;  louhert,  ou  la  rhdtonque  efficace, 
Philippe  Garcin;  Uttdrature  hitpana-amdncaine,  Em¬ 
manuel  Robl^;  Edmond  Vermeil  on  Stefan  (ieorge; 
La  tolitude  du  pertonnage  de  Cetare  Papete,  Julia 
Chamorel;  Gabriel  Venaissin  on  Francis  Stuart;  Beren- 
ton,  Woelffhn,  et  la  critique  de  Part  moderne,  I»uis 
Grodecki;  De  Hutterl  i  Fleidegger  ou  Let  poix  du 
tilence,  Mimica  Cranaki. 

Documentt.  IX :6,  7. — La  lihertd  dinformation  en 
Allemagne  occidentale,  Ren<  Wintzen;  Let  fractiont 
httdrairet  (in  Germany),  Gunther  Weisenborn. — Tes¬ 
timonials  by  Werner  Bergengruen  and  many  other 
German  writers  on  the  20th  of  July,  1944;  Rene  Wint¬ 
zen  on  Hellmut  Kirst's  Sull  acht  funftehn  and  Stefan 
Andres’s  Der  Reporter  Gottet. 

Etpnt.  XXII  :7,  8-9. — Enfance  et  Uttdrature,  Ber¬ 
trand  d'Astorg;  Le  dettin  de  la  Grdce  moderne,  Kostas 
Axelos;  Marietta  Martin,  Albert  Begum. — Let  romant 
humorittiquet  d'Epelyn  Waugh,  Maxime  Chastaing; 
Albert  Brguin  on  Pierre- Jean  Jouve's  En  miroir. 

Fltudet.  I.XXXVII:  7-8,  9. — La  conception  actuelle 
du  muide,  Michel  Florisoone. — Que  tignifie  Part  ah- 


ttrait?  Jean  Onimus;  Im  tignification  humaine  de 
Poeupre  de  Charlie  Chaplin,  Maurice  Pontcl;  Andr^ 
Blanche!  on  Francois  Mauruc's  L'agneau. 

Let  Etudet  Clatttquet.  XXII :2. — Quelquet  atpeett  de 
la  Pie  antique  d'aprdt  let  dpitaphet  mdtriquet  grecquet, 
G.  Fohlen;  Le  gdnie  ptychologique  de  Raphael  Sanuio 
(cont.),  M.  Lizin,  S.J.;  Du  noupeau  tur  Moliire,  Joseph 
Fonsny;  Hdrondat:  “Le  maltre  d'dcole,"  J.  van 
Ooteghem,  S.J. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  IX: I. — Let  Archipet 
Hutterl  i  Ixjupoin,  11.  L.  van  Breda,  o.f.m.  U  Rudolf 
Boehm;  La  phdnomdnologie  de  Hutterl  comme  mdla- 
phyttque,  Alwin  Diemer;  La  phdnomdnologie  chet 
Martin  Heidegger,  Bernard  Delfgaauw;  L'utage  de 
Pexemple  dant  la  phdnomdnologie,  lieorges  Lanteri- 
Laura. 

tlurope.  XXXII:102-I03,  104-105.— Specul  issue  on 
George  Sand,  with  contributions  by  Andr^  Maurins,  et 
al. — Specul  issue  on  Chekhov,  with  contributions  by 
Vercors,  et  al. 

Fdddration.  No.  114-1 15. — Mittral  et  le  rdgionalitme, 
J.  Boulangc;  Roger  Bixlart  on  Charles  Plisnier. 

France-Atie.  IX:95-96,  97. — Mao  Ttd-tung,  ttratlge 
et  podte  (1),  L.-M.  Chassin;  Maurue  Uenhardt,  Peth- 
nologue  de  la  Noupelle  Calddonie,  Georges  Condo- 
minas;  Al-Gaxali,  myttique  et  rdalitte,  Jose  de  Benito; 
La  decouperte  tpintuelle  de  PExtrdme  Atie  par  Phu- 
manitme  europeen  (ll),  Jean  Filiozat.-- Gabriel  Ger¬ 
main  on  Henri  Bosco;  Un  ouhhd:  Fldouard  Schurd, 
CJeneviive  Nollet;  Berlioz  dcripain,  Andr^  I.ebois; 
Chassin  cont.;  Jouhandeau  le  magnifique,  Lucien 
(Casanova. 

France-Grdee,  No.  9. — Let  anciennet  intcriptiont 
chrdtiennet  i  Athdnet,  Cyprien  Kern;  La  renaittance 
littdraire  en  Crdte,  Alexandre  Embiricos;  Centenaire  de 
lean  Ptichan,  Andre  Miramliel;  Im  sculpture  grecque 
aux  XIX*  et  XX*  tidclet,  Michel  Tombros. 

L'Helldnitme  Contemporain,  A utour  de 

Ptychant,  Andr^  (^aranionis;  Im  BiMiothdque  de  la 
Chambre  [of  Greece],  S.  Ch.  Scop^t^as. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  IX:  96,  97,  98. — L'dmgme  det 
“Ijettret  portugaitet,”  Maurice  Toesca. — Dittourt  pour 
le  centenaire  de  la  mort  de  Lamennait,  Andr^  Maurois. 
— Chdre  et  grande  Colette  , . .,  Rene  lulou;  Regards  tur 
la  htterature  communitte,  Pierre  llenri  Simon;  Al- 
phonse  Allait  i  Honfleur,  Jean  Albert  .Sorel;  Prohldmet 
du  thddtre  contemporain,  Marie-Fran^oise  Christout. 

iMt  Hommet  tant  Epaulet.  Nos.  5,  6. — Avant-garde 
review  featuring  verse,  prose,  miscellany. 

I'ai  lu.  Nos.  2,  3. — M.  Pouget  et  Imuis  Aguettant, 
Henri  Rambaud;  A  propot  de  fouhett,  Jean  Guitton; 
Let  carnets  de  Henry  fames,  Gabriel  M.ircel. — Le  erd- 
putcule  du  tent  commun,  (iabriel  Marcel;  Pierre-Louii 
Flouquet,  chrdtien  en  podtie,  Daniel-Rops;  Le  toupenir 
du  P.  Valentin,  Jean  Guitton. 

Im  fournat  det  Podtet.  XXIV:6,  7. — Special  section 
devoted  to  present-day  American  poetry,  ermipiled  by 
Claire  CJoll;  Hommage  d  Claire  Goll,  Pierre-IxHiis  Flou¬ 
quet;  Im  podtie  de  Roger  Cailloit,  Robert  Goffin. — Im 
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langage  poitique,  Jean  Cattou;  Philippe  Chahaneix, 
pohe  des  amantt,  Rotirrt  Hrtudrlot;  Le  touvenir  de 
Pedro  Saltnai,  Mathildc  Pom^;  Fnedruh  Georg  lunger 
et  le  chmat  alimamque,  Marcel  l^comtc;  Xavier  Til- 
liette  on  Loyi  Masion;  t^mond  Vandercammcn  on 
Apollinaire. 

Laroutie  Men/uel.  Not.  479,  480,  481. — La  littha- 
lure  finnoiie  contemporame ,  Th^xlorc  Bercjp. — /.ai 
httirature  gailronomique  en  France,  }ean  Riverain;  Im 
mutique  contemporame  dam  let  pays  l^arpatiquet, 
Emile  Haratzti. — Jean  Camp  in  memoriam  Jacinto 
Bcnavente;  C.  G.  Bjurttrom  tn  memortam  Martin  An¬ 
dersen  Nex0. 

Let  Leliret  Souvellet.  11:17,  18,  19. — Petite  con- 
trihutton  au  mythe  de  Rimhaud,  Gabriel  Bounoure; 
Yves  Bonnefoy  on  Pierre  Jean  Jouve's  Fn  miroir; 
Ohfron  retrouvi  et  perdu,  Ren^  I^eibowitz;  Claude  Er- 
noult  on  Pablo  Neruda. — D^cor  de  Mozart,  Pierre  Jean 
Jouve;  Conuertatiom  avec  famet  Joyce,  Georges  Bo- 
rach;  Genevieve  Bonnefoi  on  Henry  Miller. — Dfhat 
tarn  Schopenhauer,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Pour  Toulet, 
Salah  St^ti^. 

Ijet  Ijettret  Romanet.  VllliJ. — Pour  une  hittoire  de 
r'exemplum"  dam  la  litt^ature  rehgteute  moderne, 
Robert  Ricard;  Un  po^me  reltgieux  inedit  d'Emtle 
Detchampt,  Aaron  Schaeffer;  F.tudet  r^ceniei  lur  let 
chantont  de  getle,  Omer  Jodogne;  Im  plut  cflihre 
Ugende  du  chemin  de  Saint-latquet,  P.  Groult. 

Uvret  le  France.  V:5,  6. — Bernard  de  Vaulx  on 
Pierre  Gaxotte. — Travel  issue. 

Martyat.  XXXIV:3II,  312. — Sully-Andri  Peyre  ou 
Le  mittrahtme  vivant,  Jean-Calendal  Viangs;  Mittral 
tant  fin,  Sully-Andr^  Peyre. — Corneille  avant  Racine, 
Sully- Andr^  Peyre. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1091,  1092,  1093. — Souve- 
nirt  tur  Paul  ValFry,  Pierre  Feline;  Hogarth  rettutettf, 
Lucy  Wild. — Leonard  i  Vinci,  Paul  Bret;  Romatn  Rol- 
land:  Let  "racinet"  et  le  "touffle,"  Jean-Bertrand  Bar¬ 
rie. — Lettret  d  Eugdne  Crfpet  tur  la  feunette  de  Bau¬ 
delaire,  E.  Prarond,  J.  Buisson;  l^  “Spleen  de  Parit," 
Pierre  Jean  Jouve;  Ijrt  "Fleurt  du  mal,"  Yves  Bonnefoy. 

Monde  Nouveau  Paru.  X:80-81. — Melmoth  et  let 
hommet  illuttret,  Michel  Carrouges;  El  relitani  "L'et- 
thitique"  de  Hegel,  Aim^  Patri;  Jacques  Richard  Grein 
on  Jean  Rostand;  Uhre-fehange  poHique,  Armand 
Guibert. 

Mutica.  1954:4,  5. — Claude  Rostand  on  Olivier  Mes- 
saien. — Marcel  Beauhls  on  Claude  Delvincourt. 

La  Noupelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoite.  11:19,  20,  21. 
— Le  chant  det  Sirdnet,  Maurice  Blanchot;  La  vraie 
patne  de  Raymond  Radiguet,  Maurice  Pons. — Special 
section,  Hommage  d  lulet  Supervtelle;  Promt  (1), 
Maurice  Blanchot;  Marcel  Arland  on  the  literary  sea¬ 
son  in  Pans;  Zoologte  de  I’acteur,  Jean  Duvignaud; 
Chet  Andri  Gide,  Villa  Montmorency,  Pierre  de  La- 
nux. — Det  pouvoirt  de  la  htthature,  Jean  Cassou; 
Blanchot  cont.;  Let  cleft  de  Mallarmf,  E.  Noulet;  lui 
double  tyranme,  Wladimir  Weidl^. 

L’Orientation  IJtthaire.  111:9. — “Revue  des  dcri- 
vains  de  langue  fran^aise.” 

Lm  Pentfe  Catholique.  No.  29. — Pierre  Bayle  et  le 
catholiatme,  R.  Huetz  de  Lemps. 

Preuvet.  IV:41,  42,  43. — Arthur  Koestler  on  Attila 
Jozsef;  Georges  Borgeaud  on  Andr^  Fr^naud;  //  n'y  a 


pat  de  “mutique  moderne,"  Denis  de  Rougemont; 
Malheur  ou  malice  du  Malm,  Robert  Ranters. — Let 
contet  romamt  de  Moravia,  Francois  Bondy;  Notet  tur 
Part  et  la  Itberte,  Joyce  Cary;  Rencontre  avec  Remixov, 
Joseph  Czapsici;  Gilbert  Trolliet  on  Claude  Aubert;  En 
Cattiile  avec  Ortega  y  Gattet,  Franz  Hellens;  Le  retour 
det  Sarratmt,  Edouard  Roditi. — Le  choix  det  camara- 
det,  Igfuzio  Silone;  La  part  d  Dieu,  Ernst  Junger;  Sou- 
venirt  tur  D.  H.  luiu/rence,  Bertrand  Russell;  Y  a  t-il 
det  caraetdret  nationaux  en  litterature?  5iizanne  Labin; 
Nouvellet  orientationt  de  la  littfrature  tovietique,  Marc 
Alexander;  Paradoxet  de  Colette,  Raymond  Dumay. 

Protpectut.  No.  8. — Organ  of  the  group  “La  Li- 
corne.’*  On  William  Saroyan. 

Ptyihe.  IX:89,  90-91. — Jacques  de  Ricaumont's  lit¬ 
erary  analyses. — Le  vent  et  let  mythet,  Jean  LestavcI. 

Quo  Vadit.  VIl:68-69-70. — Souvenirt  tur  Madame 
Raihilde  (IV),  Auriant;  Sylvain  Bonmariage  on  Lau¬ 
rent  Tailhade;  Sapho  ou  I'envert  d’un  faux  chef- 
d'oeuvre  (ll),  Georges  Randal;  Regards  tur  I'exit- 
tentialitme  (IV),  Bernard  Guillemain;  La  peur  et 
I'univert  dam  I'oeuvre  d'Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Nicolas- 
Isidore  Boussoulas;  Ldon  Bloy  franc-tireur,  Maurice 
I  )ubourg. 

Relationt.  XIV;  163,  164,  165. — Potitiont  du  franfoit 
dam  I'ouett  canadien,  Richard  Ar^,  S.J. — Marie-Joseph 
d'Anjou,  S.J.  on  French  Canadian  children’s  bcxiks. — 
Robert  Picard,  S.J.  on  the  French  Canadian  bacca- 
lauriat  it  artt. 

Revue  de  la  Miditerranee.  X1V:3. —  La  litterature 
du  ditetpoir,  Paul  Vernii’rc;  Marcel  fouhandeau  ou  le 
confort  pervert,  Raoul  Alheinc. 

Revue  de  la  Pentie  Franfaite.  XIII  :7,  8-9. — Ber¬ 
nard  Grattet,  iditeur  et  icrivam,  Henri  Perruchot; 
La  gloire  du  “grand  tiicle,"  Daniel -Rops. — foubert  ou 
le  courage,  Raymond  Dumay;  Saint -Exupiry,  le  hirot 
foudroyi,  Rene  Palmiery. 

Im  Revue  det  Auteurt  et  det  Ijvret.  XLVII;6,  7. — 
Marie  (ievers  on  Ernst  Wiechert. — Jean  Tordeur  on 
Gertrud  von  Le  Fort. 

I M  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet.  1954:13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
— George  Sand,  femme  de  lettret,  (Jeorge-I)ay;  La 
derniire  lettre  d’amour  de  Flaubert  a  lyiuite  Colet, 
Maurice  l^vaillant  &  Marc  Varenne. — La  revolution 
du  thidtre  en  France  aux  XIX’  et  XX’  tiiclet,  Ray¬ 
mond  Isay;  Ijidovic  Halevy  et  Emile  Zola,  John  C. 
I^pp. — Difente  et  illustration  det  races  latinet,  Ven¬ 
tura  Garcia  Calderdn. — Let  mitiert  de  la  radio,  Roger 
Lutigneaux;  Bayreuth  1954,  Pierre  Sabatier;  Adieu 
Colette,  Gerard  d'Houville. — Nohant,  Marcelle-M.iu- 
rette;  Colette  et  let  fauvet,  Henry  Thetard;  l^t  deux 
Sorel:  Albert  et  Georget,  Jean  Albert-Sorel;  Guitot  et 
Pauline  de  Meulan,  Edouard  IVill^ans. 

far  Revue  det  Lettret  Modernet,  Nos.  4,  5-6. — Piran¬ 
dello  et  le  pirandellitme,  I^eonardo  Sciascia;  L’apport 
du  thidtre  etranger  au  dibut  du  tiicle,  Nina  Gour- 
hnkel;  Ronald  Hayman  on  the  British  novel  since 
1945;  Le  thime  de  Faust  (cont.), Charles  Dedeyan. — /aJ 
nouvelle  anglaise  depuit  1945,  Richard  Mayne;  Sciascia 
cont.;  L'avenir  politique  de  I’humaniii  i  travert  trail 
romani  d'anlMpation  (Huxley's  Brave  New  World  k 
Ape  and  Etience,  Orwell’s  1984),  Georges  Vedel; 
Dfd^yan  conL 

Revue  det  Sciences  Humainet.  No.  75. — De  I'ori- 
ginalite  de  Part  (on  painting),  Raymond  Polin;  Cyrano 
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de  Bergerac  et  la  science  aironautique,  Jean-Jacquet 
Bridcnne;  Stoicisme  et  "Ithertmage"  dans  I'oeuvre  de 
Franfois  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Julien-Eymard  d'Angerf; 
Ren^  Pomeau  on  Voltaire'i  essay  on  suicide;  Rohinet, 
philoiophe  de  la  nature,  ].  Mayer. 

Revue  d'Esthitique,  VII;!. — Sur  Vuniciti  de  I’expf- 
nence  esthitique,  Helmut  Hungerland;  Hfg^monie  de 
la  rhythmique  musicale  au  Xlll*  tticle,  A.  Machabey; 
BeauU  et  tntelltgibiliti,  Ferdinand  Duviard;  Ballet  oca- 
dimique  et  ballet  forain,  Marie-Fran(oise  Christout; 
Tradition,  Michel  Thiry;  Rire  avec  G»</e/David  Vic- 
toroff. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XVII:171 — Le  centenaire  du 
Fflihrige,  R^my  Roure;  Une  nouvelle  histoire  de  la 
civilisation  antique,  Francois  Daumas;  Georges  Sand, 
dame  de  Nohant,  Albert  Mousset. 

La  Revue  Franfoise.  VI:58,  59. — Hommage  i  Reni 
Grousset,  Pierre  du  Columbier;  Verlaine  i  I’hSpital, 
Pierre  Valery-Radot;  special  section  on  Colombia. — 
Le  fournalisme  europien,  Gaetano  Napolitano;  Le  chef 
d'orchestre,  cet  inconnu,  Paul  Kerjean;  special  section 
on  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec;  supplement  on 
Haiti. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VIII  :29. — Le 
dfpassement  de  la  m^taphysique,  Pierre  Th^venaz; 
Moment  scientifique  et  moment  mitaphysique,  Michele 
Federico  Sciacca;  L'Stre  des  objets,  Joseph  Moreau; 
Science,  phinomfnologie,  ontologie,  A.  He  Waelhens; 
L'histoire  de  la  philosophie  et  I'unitf  du  vrai,  P. 
Ricfieur;  Philosophie  et  Histoire,  Henri  Niel. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  X:6,  7-8. — Approche  de  Ijouis 
Guilloux,  L^on  Thfxirens;  En  lisant  let  "carnets"  de 
Stunt-Exuphy,  Charles  Moeller. — Progrh  techniques 
et  problbmes  humaint,  Gaston  Deurinck;  Jacques  Ro- 
mane  on  Franz  Hellens. 

Revue  Philotophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etrangrr. 
LXXIX:  4-6. — Special  section  on  psychology. 

La  Revue  Thidtrale.  IX:27. — Jean- Jacques  Bernard 
in  memoriam  Georges  and  Ludmilla  Pitoeff;  Cnte  de 
la  Comidie  Franfoise,  Paul  Arnold;  Tchehhov  au 
ThSitre  d'Art  de  Motcou,  Gregory  Chmara. 

Synthbses.  IX:97. — Quand  je  taitit  mon  revolver, 
Henry  Miller;  Jules  Destree,  Maurice  Gauchez;  Un  cen¬ 
tenaire:  Anton  Tchihhoff,  Andr^  Bruyire. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  79,  80,  81. — La  podsie  origi- 
nelle,  Thierry  Maulnier;  Let  romans  et  la  tocUU,  An- 
dr6  Th^rive. — l^t  secrets  de  I'Acadfmie  florentine, 
Andr^  Chastel;  Robert  Ranters  on  Francois  Mauriac's 
L'agneau;  Montherlant  ou  la  vdriti  avant  tout,  Pierre 
Qu^m^neur. —  Le  teul  salut  possible?  Thierry  Maul¬ 
nier;  Le  Canada  et  la  litthature,  Andr^  Th^rive. 

Timoins.  11:6. — Jean  Paul  Samson  on  Colettjr. 

Let  Temps  Modernet.  IX:  102,  103,  X:104. — Des 
capitalet  et  de  leurt  habitants,  Alfred  Driblin;  Im  per- 
tonahti  esthitique  du  Tintoret,  Jules  Vuillemin. — 
Mittittippi,  William  Faulkner;  l^  compositeur  et  ton 
double,  Ren^  Leibowitz;  l^et  peinturet  de  Giacometti, 
Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Gottfried  Benn  ou  Ijs  double  vie  des 
intellectuels  allemandt,  Francois  Erval. — "Hugo  et  la 
texuahti,"  Jean  Cau. 

La  Tribune  des  Pohet.  VII:29. — Actuahti  d'Horace, 
Charles-Andr^  Grouas;  Andr^  Mora  on  Jean  Follain; 
Lfo  Geiaz  on  Laurent  Tailhade. 


L'Unique.  No.  85-86. — Laurent  Tailhade,  peintre 
du  "mufle,"  A.  Prudhommeaux. 

Vie.  1954:2. — Issue  devoted  to  aspects  of  "Progress.” 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  28,  29. — Un  langage  oefanien: 
Le  bichlamar,  G.-H.  Tailleur;  L'influence  franfoise  sur 
le  vocabulaire  etpagnol.  B.  Pottier;  Romaint  et  Ger¬ 
mains  en  Grande- Bretagne,  Marguerite-Mane  Dubois; 
Quand  La  Fontaine  t'amute  i  I'itymologie,  anon. — 
Le  langage  tiffU  des  Maxatecos,  Alberto  Menarini; 
Maurice  Rat  on  Gilles  Menage;  Une  langue  univertelle? 
Et  laquelle?  Pangloss. 

U  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XXV:  7,  S-9.—U  littirature 
negro  afncaine  et  le  pouvoir  d'aimer,  Robert  I>ela- 
vignette. — La  littirature  tchique  moderne  d'intpira- 
tion  catholique,  Jan  Cep;  Etienne  Borne  on  Jean 
Guitton. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle,  Nos.  397,  398. — I'heological  ar¬ 
ticles. 

German 

Al(tente.  1954:4. — Uber  Ernst  Stadler,  Arno  Schiro- 
kauer  (t);  Zur  AsthetiH  der  modernen  Dichtung, 
Wilhelm  F.mrich. 

Archiv  fiir  Kulturgetchichte.  XXXVI  :L — Ober  den 
Zeugnitsvert  der  " Reportatio"  in  der  Scholastih,  Ludger 
Meier,  O.F.M.;  Das  geschichtliche  Bild  Attilat,  Erne- 
rich  Schaflran;  Kulturgetchichte  des  Altertums,  Alfred 
Heuss. 

Atlantis.  XXVI  :7,  8.  9. — Special  issue  on  “Buch  und 
Verlag,”  of  interest  to  all  B.A.  readers. — Mainly  on 
Africa. — Forest  issue. 

Die  Autlete.  XXII  :7,  8.  9. — Dostojewthii  und  die 
Deuttchen,  Lisa  de  B<ior. — IJteransche  Myttifihntionen, 
Walter  Gerteis. — Jakob  David  on  The  New  Morl^ 
Timet. 

Die  Barhe.  1954:3. — Illustrated  book  magazine  is¬ 
sued  by  the  German  Buchhandler-Vereinigung  GmbH. 

Begegnung.  IX:  13,  14,  15-16,  17. — Klaus  Scholl 
on  Daniel-Rops. — Kulturhntih — heute,  Georg  Her- 
manowski. — Fldmitche  und  niederldnditche  Ijteratur 
in  den  letxten  fahren,  Cieorg  Hermanowski. — Wolf¬ 
gang  Pfeiffer-Belli  on  Schelling;  Friednth  Heer  und 
seine  Europdische  Geistesgetchichte ,  Otto  Forst  de  Bat¬ 
taglia. 

Bodensee-Zeittchrift.  111:6,  IV:  1-2. — August  Stein- 
mann  on  Richanl  Beitl. — Special  issue  on  the  500th 
anniverury  of  St.  Gallen. 

Bonner  Hefte.  11:12.  13,  14,  15,  16. — Mainly  on  the 
Saar. — "Nur  der  verdient  die  Freiheit  wie  das 
Ijcben  . , . Cierhard  Schrmler. — Otto  Rombach  xum 
50.  Geburtstag,  Fritz  Martini. — Siegfried  Behn  on 
Entmythologisierung. — Franz  Roiiens  on  Life's  special 
(iermany  issue. 

Der  Brenner.  Achtzehnte  Folge/1954. — Fragmente, 
Alto  Pritzl;  Pathologic  der  Wahrheit,  Wilhelm  Kiiie- 
meyer;  Notstand  des  abseitigen  Lebent,  Werner  von 
Trfgt;  Zwiegesprdth  uber  Zeichen  der  Zen,  Paula 
Schlier;  Manat  anderet  Kind,  Rudolf  Schwarz; 
Nietxtche  und  Piguy,  Eppo  Steinacker;  Auf  dem  Kar- 
mel.  Meditationen  uber  das  Schone,  Fnedrich  Pater; 
Joseph  Bernhart  on  Hans  Kestranek;  Fruhlicht  uber  den 
Grabern,  Ludwig  Ficker.  Publication  discontinued. 
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Bucherei  und  Bildung.  VI  ;7-8.— Article*  on  library 
problem*. 

Bucherickiff.  IV:7-8. — Anon,  on  Wilhelm  von 
Scholz  at  eighty  and  Han*  Franck  at  *eveoty-hve;  Fr. 
Geffert  on  Otto  Rombach. 

Castrum  Peregnni.  No.  16 — Aut  iem  Florentiner 
Tagehuch,  Percy  Gothein  (t);  Pieter  Comelistoon 
Hooft  und  der  Mmderkrett,  C.  M.  Hoorweg. 

colloquium.  Vin:9. — Kmd  und  Kiinttler,  R.  Ott. 

Dae  DeuUche  Buck.  1954:2,  3. — "Netier*cheinungen 
der  deuuchen  Verlage." 

Deut/cke  Uteraturexeitung.  LXXV:6,  7-8. — “Fiir 
Kritik  der  intcrnatiotulen  Wi**entchaft.’* 

Deutteke  Rundtekau.  LXXX:7,  8.  9. — Kollektip  und 
Gemut,  Alfred  Weber;  Front  von  Baader  1765-1841 , 
Friedrich  Seeba**;  Verdientt  und  Tragik  Georg  Ker- 
tckenttetneri,  Wolfgang  Grozinger;  lean  Cocteau, 
Dickter  und  Men/ck,  fieinz  Gehle;  Von  der  Wurde 
det  Sckrtftttellert,  Stefan  Andre*. — Der  Ettay — tontt 
und  keute,  W.  F..  Siiskind;  Dte  Dickter  der  Nolle ,  Fe¬ 
lix  Braun;  Wedekmd  auf  dem  Tkeater,  Moritz  Lederer. 
— Die  Dramaturgie  der  rutmeken  Getckickte,  Han* 
von  F.ckhardt;  Die  Hitler  Bihliotkek,  Reginald  H. 
Phelp*;  Eduard  Morike,  Alfred  Mohrhenn;  Fontanet 
Briefe  an  Friedldnder,  Hermann  Uhde-Bernay*;  Georg 
Trakl,  Exluard  Lachmann. 

Dokumente.  X:4. — Dae  Deuticklandhild  der  Fran- 
xoten,  fo*ei>h  FfJliet;  Zur  Situation  det  Tkeater t  in 
Eurupa,  |ac<]ue*  Helle,  et  al. 

domino.  No.  5. — Der  wakre  Gottkelf,  Karl  Fehr. 

Evangeliicker  leteraturheohackter.  No.  15. — Kuntt 
auf  dem  Piedettal,  Maria  Netfer. 

Forum.  1:7-8,  9. — Sympotium  Wat  itt  Bildung? 
Han*  I>rimmel,  et  al.;  Salthurger  Fetttpiele  1954,  Egon 
Hilbert,  Ern*t  LaKhar;  Eine  Anmerkung  tur  modernen 
Lynk,  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia;  Herbert  Eiaenreich, 
Karl  August  Hor*t  on  young  Auatrian  and  German 
literature. — Oher  Weten  und  Wiirde  der  Tecknik, 
Friednch  I>e**auer;  Hofmannttkalt  Eru/eckung  Salt- 
hurgt,  Ernst  Loihar;  Wat  itt  und  tu  welckem  Ende 
ttudieren  unr  Kindrrmannt  "  W  egweiter"?  ed*.; 
Kleinet  Requiem  fiir  fotepk  Rotk,  Friedrich  Torberg. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  IX:7,  8. — Nacku/uckt  int  Va- 
kuum.  Die  junge  Intelligent  in  Wien,  Herbert  Eisen* 
retch;  Moderner  und  kletttiecker  Tant,  Irmfried  Wilim- 
zig;  lean  Rottand,  ein  teitgenottitcker  Moralitt,  Vilma 
Fritsch. — foseph  Antz  on  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foer- 
»ter;  Wider  den  Mttketitcken  Ennui,  Peter  Hacks. 

Freude  an  Buckern.  V:6,  7. — tJ/^onorme  im  Sekrei- 
ken,  Erik  G.  Wickenburg;  Oker  die  Einfalt,  |o*ef 
Miihlberger;  Karl  H.  Sal'.mann  in  memoriam  Franz 
RIei. — Han*  Vogelsang  on  Friedrich  Schreyvogl;  Die 
paniteke  Angtt  vor  dem  Elfenkeinturm,  Otto  Haindl; 
Hanns  Aren*  on  Walter  Bauer;  Manfred  Vogel  on 
Jorii  Karl  Huysman*. 

Die  Gegenuiart.  IX:H,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  21.— 
Mit  erkokenem  Zeige finger,  Sbg. — lugend  vor  1914, 
b.r. — Aktente  und  Maittdke,  Sbg. — Aktckied  tom 
"Brenner,’’  M.v.B. — Friedrich  Sieburg  on  Reckt- 
tckreikung  reform. — Same  on  Morike. — Damit  die 
Spracke  nickt  vertckwinde,  Sbg. — Benno  Reifenberg 
in  memoriam  Rudolf  Kircher. 


Geitt  und  Tat.  IX:7,  8. — Materielle  Lage  und  geittige 
Haltung,  Willi  Eichler;  Humanittiteker  Optimitmut, 
Karl  Czernetz. — Der  Soxialitmut  alt  Idee,  W.  Polle. 

Der  Grotte  Enttcklutt.  IX:7-8,  9. — Religious  ar¬ 
ticle*. 

Heimaiiand  Mutenalmanack.  1954. — Verse  and 
prose  offering*. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1954:7,  8,  9. — Hans  Heinrich 
Leopold!,  Formica  on  Fritz  Reuter;  Herr  Waltker 
von  der  Vogelwetde,  Han*  O.  Honig. — Ulrich  Dietzel 
on  Lion  Feuchtwanger  at  seventy. — Hintergrund  und 
Ecko  von  Fntt  Reutert  "Kein  Hiitung,’’  Ernst  G.  Pink- 
pa  nk. 

Hutonteke  Zeittcknft.  CLXXVII:3,  CLXXVIII:!.— 
Dot  ProMem  einer  europditeken  Soxialgetckickte,  O. 
Brunner;  Hamilton  und  lefferton,  L.  Beutin. — Die  Ge¬ 
tckickte  det  mittelalterlicken  Herrtckertumt  im  Lechte 
der  Herrtckaftttetcken,  Percy  Ern»t  Schramm;  Motkou 
und  die  europditeken  Mdckie  det  17.  lakrkundertt, 
Georg  von  Rauch;  Die  Knte  det  Parteienttaatet  in 
Deutti  kland  1929/30,  Werner  Conae. 

Hockland.  XLVI:6. — Aufricktigkeit  oder  Exkiki- 
Uanitmut?  Robert  Braun;  Bruce  Martkallt  Bottekaft, 
llieoderich  Kampmann;  Tddlicke  Gefdkrdung  det 
Mentcken  durck  die  Saturunttentekaft?  Heinz  Ze- 
manek;  Die  Kuntt  in  der  Dialekttk  tlet  Mentcklicken 
und  det  Gdttlicken,  Werner  Schollgen. 

Homo.  V:L — "Internationale  ZeitKhrift  fiir  die  ver- 
gleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen." 

Humanitmut  und  Tecknik.  11:1. — “Zeitschrift  zur 
Enfortchung  und  Pfiegc  der  Menschlichkeit.”  Niitiir- 
wittentckaftlicke  Prokleme  in  der  Mutik,  Fritz 
Winckel;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  alt  Ingenieur,  Walter 
Pfiaum. 

Inttitut  fiir  Autlandtketiekungen  Mittelungen.  IV: 
5-6,  7-8. — Spracke  und  Sekrift — Riicktekau  unJ  Aut- 
kltck,  Sepp  Weber. — Australia  issue. 

Kontinente.  Vn:9,  10-11. — Europu  und  Frank- 
reickt  Intellektuelle,  Thierry  Maulnicr;  Horitonte 
europdittker  Filmkuntt,  Friedrich  Hecr. — "New 
World"  issue. 

Die  Kultur.  11:36-37,  38-39,  40-41. — Hermann 
Kesten  on  the  American  PEN  meeting;  Europa — 
ckrittlick  oder  nickt?  Han*  Egon  Holthusen;  Zeit- 
genottiteke  frantotiteke  Lyrik,  Karl  Krolow. — Knten- 
kultur — Knte  der  Getelltckaft,  Franz  Josef  Bautz; 
Literaturketriek  in  Dtterreick,  anon.;  Werner  Steinberg 
on  Arno  Schmidt;  Paul  Ellmar  in  memoriam  Colette. 
— Hat  der  Rundfunk  ein  Programm?  Johannes  M. 
Honscheid;  Wer  war  eigentlick  Karl  Kraut?  Nino 
Erne. 

Dot  Kulturwort.  11:1,  2,  3. — Literatur  der  Land- 
vogte,  Carl  Julius  Haidvogel;  Rattckldge  fiir  junge 
Autoren,  G.S. — Don  Camillo  und  die  Zwitckenkdndler, 
Symmachus;  Von  der  "Gartenlauke"  tu  " Reader' t  Di- 
gett,’’  Carl  Julius  Haidvogel. — Gedanken  tur  Miin- 
dartdicktung,  Paul  Anton  Keller. 

linkt.  111:22,  23. — Mainly  on  Yugoslavia. — Political 
articles. 

magnum.  1:3. — Interview  with  Henry  Moore;  Neue 
Dimentionen  und  Wege  der  Mutik,  H.  H.  Stucken- 
Khmidt;  Wie  wetter?  Max  Bense;  interviews  with 
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Fernand  and  Marc  ChaKall;  Friedrich  Luft  on 

the  future  of  theater;  Zur  Knie  der  Oprr,  Rolf  Lic- 
bermann. 

Mfr^ur,  Vni:7,  8. — Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder  on 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal;  Vergil  und  die  chnttliihe 
Welt,  T.  S.  Eliot. — Die  Mylhen  in  der  modernen  Welt, 
Mircea  Eliade;  Stil  und  Geticht.  Swift,  Gogol,  Kafka 
(I),  Rudolf  Kassner;  Erinnerungen  an  iMdwig  Cur- 
tiut,  Otto  |.  Brendel;  Curt  Hohoff  on  Georg  Rritting's 
verse. 

Der  Monat.  VI:70,  71,  72. — Die  alien  Agypter  (III, 
|.  A.  Wilson;  Helmut  Uhlig  on  Georg  TrakI;  Francois 
Bondy  on  George  Orwell. — Hans  Schwab-FeliKh  on 
the  movie  Die  letate  Briicke- — H.  F.  Koenigsgarten  on 
the  George-Hofmannsthal  correspondence. 

Muttertprache.  1954:7-8. — Der  gleitende  Purpur, 
Karl  Heinz  Osterholz;  Zur  Erneuerung  der  Sprat  k- 
pflege  durck  die  "angewandte  Sprackwittentckaft," 
Gunther  Kandler;  Zur  Getchichte  det  Rotweltchen  und 
seiner  Erfortchung,  Siegmund  A.  Wolf. 

Neue  Deutsche  Hefte.  1954:5. — Die  Verantwortung 
der  Naturwissenschaft,  Peter  Bamm;  Erwin  Reisner  on 
Schelling;  Rilke-Gide  im  Bnefwecksel.  Wolfgang  A. 
Peters;  Daubler  in  Paris,  Gustav  Hillard;  Zur  Kntik 
der  modernen  Malerei,  Eduard  Plietzsch. 

Neue  Deutsche  Ltteratur.  11:6,  7,  9. — Bela  1116s,  Max 
Zimmering  on  Martin  Andersen  Nex#;  G.  A.  Burger — 
ein  plebepscher  Dichter,  Franz  Leschnitzer. — Freund- 
schaft  mit  Feuchtwanger,  Arnold  Zweig;  Willi  Bredel 
in  memoriam  Andersen  Nex#;  liirgen  Kuezynski  on 
Fontane’s  Schach  von  Wuthenow;  Ttchechow  und  die 
Deutschen,  Eberhard  Wolfgramm;  Gruss  an  Pahlo  Ne¬ 
ruda,  Anna  Seghers;  Joachim  Muller  on  Feucht- 
wanger's  Narrenweisheit. — Kosmopohtsimus  und  Na- 
tionalbewusstsein,  Katharina  Fuchs;  Psycho  pat  hologie 
und  Ltteratur,  r)ietfried  Muller-Hegemann;  Goethes 
Tagebiicher,  Benno  Reifenberg. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXV:2. — Der  Bildungsauf- 
trag  des  christlichen  FUstorikers,  Friedrich  Heer;  Kurt 
I^eonhard  on  Henri  Michaux;  Spdtantike  als  Abschluss 
und  Neubeginn,  Franz  Altheim. 

Neues  Abendland.  IX :7,  8,  9. — Kalholiaismus  und 
Katholixitat,  Helmut  Ibach. — Der  konservative  Ge- 
danke  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Felix  M.  Wasser- 
mann. — Vom  Sinn  der  neuen  Ahademien,  Helmut 
Ibach. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XV:7,  8. — Karl  Kaltwasser  on 
painter  Karl  Hofer;  Zu  Rainer  Marta  Rilkes  Duineser 
Elegten,  Bernhard  Martin. — Mainly  devoted  to  ancient 
Greece. 

Neue  Schwetaer  Rundschau.  XXII  :2,  3,  4. — Be- 
gegnungen,  Carl  J.  Burckhardt;  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  und  Eberhard  von  Bodenhausen,  Heinz  Hel- 
merking;  Louise  von  Francois  und  ihr  Roman  “Frau 
Erdmulhens  Zwtlltngssohne,"  Emil  Staiger;  Ober  das 
l-andschaftsempfinden  bei  den  Romern,  Gertrud 
Marxer;  Die  moderne  Shakespeareforschung  und  das 
lebende  Theater  in  England,  Rudolf  Stamm.-  -Besuch 
bet  Wilhelm  Leibl,  Ludwig  Speidel;  Gegenwart  Pesla- 
loaats,  Armin  Kesser;  Meditation  uber  das  Stilleben, 
Hans  Naef;  Golo  Mann  on  Herbert  Luthy’s  Frank- 
retchs  Uhren  gehrn  andert. — Das  Werk  Schelhngt, 
Fritz  Mcdicus;  Auf  den  Spuren  von  Marcel  Proust, 
Wolfgang  A.  Peters;  Rudolf  Hagelstange  on  Ezra 
Pound. 


Perspektiven.  No.  8. — Thornton  Wilder,  Hans  Sahl; 
Gana  wie  der  Blatter  Geschlecht,  Robert  Fitzgerald; 
Der  Mensch  in  der  technisierten  Gesellschaft,  Paul  J. 
Tillich. 

Die  Pforte.  VI:60-61. — Hdiderltns  Ode  “Der  bitnde 
Singer,"  Helmut  Schiller;  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
Erich  Lichtenstein;  Das  Inhumane  oder  der  moderne 
Mensch,  Heinz  Rainer  Reinhardt. 

Die  Sammiung.  IX:7-8,  9. — Vter  lose  Blatter  fur 
Ricarda  Huch,  Gustav  Ra<lbr\ich  ( t);  Vber  “Echt"  und 
“Unecht”  im  Gedtcht,  Johannes  Pfeiffer;  Eratehung 
und  Vntemcht  im  modernen  Indten,  Heinz  Rogge; 
Heinrich  ven  Kleists  Stellung  au  den  Fragen  der  Bil- 
dung  und  Eratehung.  Walter  Kramer. — Political,  pe«la- 
gogical,  and  literary  articles  dedicated  to  Fa’ich  Weniger 
at  sixty. 

Schweiaer  fournal.  XX:7,  8,  9. — On  flying. — Hein¬ 
rich  Imhof  on  Edzard  Schaper. — Film  issue. 

Schwetaer  Monatshefte.  XXXIV:  4,  5,  6. — Max  lae- 
bermann,  Carl  Georg  Heise;  Das  Problem  der  Religion 
in  Israel,  M.  Y.  Ben-Gavri6l. — Faluard  Hiittinger  on 
the  Schaffhausen  I^ibl  exhibition. — Die  Entwtcklung 
der  Partser  Preste,  anon. 

Stimmen  der  Zett.  LXXIX:10,  II,  12. — Christopher 
Fry—  Dramatikfi’  des  Metaphysischen,  Erwin  Stiirzl. — 
Das  Bild  des  Christen  in  der  Ijteratur  der  Gegenwart, 
Wilhelm  Grenzmann. — August  Brunner,  S.J.  on  M.ir- 
tin  Heidegger;  Friedrich  Ntetasche  awitchen  Christ 
und  Antichrist,  Ernst  von  Hippel. 

Studium  Generale.  VII  :6,  7. — Bedenken  eines  Philo- 
logen,  Walther  Bulst;  Bemerkungen  aum  Problem  der 
philosophise  hen  Interpretation  in  beaug  auf  das  Ver- 
hiltnis  von  Philotophte  und  Wistentchaft,  Kurt  Ross- 
mann;  Die  Interpretation  der  Itterarischen  Formen- 
tprache,  Paul  Brickmann;  Analyte  und  Synthese  und 
die  Funktion  der  Norm,  W.  Flemming;  Moghchkeiten 
und  Grenaen  philosophise  her  Interpretation  von  Dtch- 
tung.  Else  Buddeberg. — Die  musikalische  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Thr.  Georgiades;  Um  die  Interpretation  der  Bild- 
nerei  der  Naturvolker.  Ferdinand  Herrmann;  Zur  In- 
terpretationsmethode  in  der  romanischen  Philologte, 
F.  Schalk;  Zur  Throne  der  Entaifferung,  G.  Ipsen; 
Kombinationen  und  Geheimschnften,  A.  Nasvytis;  Der 
Historismut,  Ernst  Topitsch;  Theodor  Mommsen  und 
die  Romtsche  Geschtchte,  Hans  Ulrich  Instinsky;  Ver- 
stindnis  und  Interpretation  der  Btbel,  Nikolaus  Adler. 

Theologitche  Zeitschrift.  X:3,  4. — Emanuel  Htrtcht 
Getchichte  der  neueren  evangelise  hen  Theologie  und 
ihre  theologitche  Bedeutung.  Eduard  Buess. — Ob/cti- 
vierendet  und  exittentiellet  Denken,  Heinrich  Ou. 

Universitas.  IX:7,  8,  9. — Das  Geheimnit  der  Kiinst, 
Fedor  Stepun;  Ftir  Marulla.  Hermann  Hesse;  Roman- 
tik  und  Tiefenptychologie,  Donald  Brinkmann. — Ge- 
fiihrdung  und  Zukunft  der  europaitchen  Intelligsna, 
Theophil  Spoerri;  Eduard  Spranger  in  memoriam 
Friedrich  Meinecke;  C.  G.  fungt  Ijehre  vom  Vnbe- 
wuttten  und  den  Archetypen.  Friedrich  Seifert. — Ernst 
lungers  Weg  und  tein  literansches  Werk,  Curt  Hohoff; 
Gotthard  Jedlicka  on  Georges  Braque. 

Unterwegt.  1954:3. — Die  Krankheit  aum  Tode, 
Adolf  Allwohn. 

Verlagtpraxit.  1:7-8. — "Monatshefte  fiir  erfolg- 
reiches  Verlagsschaffen.” 
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Vierteljahnhejte  fiir  Zeitgetckickte.  11:3. — Pansla- 
wismu!  in  und  noth  dem  tweiten  Weltkrieg,  Hans 
Krthn;  Zur  Quellenk.unde  der  neufsten  Gesc hi chte,  Fritz 
T.  Epstein. 

the  Welt  der  Frau.  IX  :7,  8,  9. — Frauen  auf  Tou- 
loute-lMUtrect  Ltthographien,  Charlonc  Maack;  Elsa 
Aigeltinfier  on  Zcnta  Maurina. — Gisela  Lienau-von 
KletM  on  the  sculptress  LiscUitte  Specht-Biichting. — 
Kurt  Leonhard  on  the  painter  Ida  Kerkovius. 

Weltttimmen.  XXIII  :7.  8. — G.  H.  on  Erico  Verissi- 
mo;  Der  Schulaufiott,  Gerhart  Binder;  Thomas  Hardy, 
Tess  und  die  Tragih,  Alexander  Baldus. — Anon,  on 
Werner  Helwig;  Ulrich  Seelmann-Eggebert  on  Elsa 
Morante;  J.  E.  on  Herbert  Eisenreich's  Atuh  in  ihrer 
■Sunde. 

Welt  und  Wort.  IX;7,  8,  9. — Humoristitehe  Lyrih, 
lohannes  Klein;  Wilhelm  von  5cAo/a,  Gotthilf  Hafner; 
Der  Schnftsteller,  Robert  Walxer;  Hermann  Stahl  on 
Thomas  Wolfe’s  novels;  Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel's 
self-portrait. — Alexander  Baldus  on  Edzard  Schaper; 
Ijteratur  und  Leben,  Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Ludwig 
Friedrich  Barthel  on  Romano  Guardini's  Rilke  book; 
Kurt  Kusenberg's  self-portrait. — Haben  Roman  und 
Film  eine  “Handlung"?  Karl  Konrad;  Der  Funk,- 
schrifttteller,  Franz  Schneider-Facius;  Zu  Elitabeth 
Ijinggaitert  Roman-Prota,  Heinz  Piontek;  Werner 
Klose's  self-portrait. 

Wettermannt  Monatshefte.  XCV:7,  8,  9. — Welt- 
literatur  im  Tan*,  Beda  Prilipp;  Mein  l^eben  mit  Knut 
Hamtun,  (1),  Mane  Hamsun. — Second  instalment  of 
Marie  Hamsun’s  memoirs. — liirgen  Petersen  on  actor 
Will  Quadflieg. 

Witkendet  Wort.  IV:5. — Hofmannsthals  Turm  der 
Selbstbewahrung,  |akob  I.aubach;  Vier  Brunnenge- 
dichte,  Roliert  Hippe;  Wolframforschung  in  der  Krise? 
Hans  Eggers;  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff,  Gustav 
Konrad;  Zur  lyrischen  TechnU,  Julius  Wiegand. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VIII  :6. — Modelehtiire  “Bildheft," 
Willy  Lussnig. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIII:3. — Der 
“Roman  d'Enfat’’  und  Veldehes  "Eneit"  alt  friihho- 
fische  Umgettaltungen  der  “Aeneis"  in  der  “Re- 
naissante"  des  12.  fahrhunderts,  Josef  Quint;  Neue 
Beitrdge  *u  iMthers  Psalmenubertetzung,  Hans  Volz; 
Die  Berliner  Redensart  “Det  heesst  Otto  Bellmann," 
Hermann  Kiigler. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Mutih.  CXV:6,  7,  H.-Chor-Heft. — 
“Aktuelle  Fragen.” — On  Voll(tmutil(. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philotophitche  Fortchung.  VIII:3. — 
Articles  on  Schelling  by  Emil  L.  Fackenheim,  Walter 
Schulz,  Werner  Gent;  Zur  utetentlichen  Freiheit,  Hans 
Pichler. 

Zeitsvende-Die  Neue  Furche.  XXV:7,  8,  9. — Hans 
Schwerte  on  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal;  Eine  Orttbe- 
stimmung  der  Gegensvart,  Walter  Gbriitz. — Das  gei- 
ttige  Geticht  der  Krieget,  Hans  Schomerus;  Schwei- 
*er  Lsteraturbnef,  Hins  Banziger. — Kampf  um  die 
Fremdwbrter,  Ludwig  Reiners;  Franz  Tumler  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner. 

Die  Zuhunft.  195^:6-7. — iMdwig  Feuerbach  und 
das  Wesen  der  Religion,  Josef  Rattner;  Ludwig  Eldersch 
on  Ferdinand  Sauter. 


Spanish 

dhtide.  XVIILS. — Verdad  de  la  ficcion,  Angel  M. 
Garibay  K.;  MitiSn  de  la  unwertidad,  Daniel  Kuri 
Brefla;  Juliin  Motta  Salas  on  Miguel  Antonio  Caro. 

AmMca.  XLIV:I,  2. — Pretencia  y  actitud  del  native 
en  la  novela  peruana,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta. — Im- 
pretionitmo  critico,  Juan  Jerez  Villarreal;  El  destine 
de  la  filotofia  americana,  Waldo  Ross. 

Archivum.  111:3. — Algunas  referencias  tobre  el  anti- 
modernitmo  etpahol,  Jos^  M*.  Martinez  Cachero. 

Armas  y  Letras.  XI :6,  7. — Jacinto  Benavente,  Juan 
Chabis;  1ms  obras  mis  notables  de  Jacinto  Benavente, 
J.  Ch. — Tret  poetat  andalucet,  J.  F.  Cirre. 

Arquero.  No.  10. — Materialitmo,  Chevis;  Impre- 
tionet  de  una  visita  a  Baro/a,  Victor  Maicas. 

arte  modi.  No.  7-8. — Poetia  y  punctuacioii,  Alberto 
Hidalgo;  Elementos  de  conttrucciSn  dramdtica,  M.  G. 
de  la  Fuente. 

Asomante.  1954:2. — Del  Marquis  de  Sade  a  Valle 
Inclan,  Manuel  Durin;  Manuel  Rojas  inveighs  against 
the  metaphor  (InvitaciSn  a  un  atetinato). 

Clavileho.  V:26,  27. — Federico  Garcia  Lorca  y  sut 
orlgenes  dramdticos,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Filosofos  sin 
sistema,  Eugenio  d’Ors;  Enrique  Lafuente  Ferrari, 
Manuel  Cardenal  de  Iracheta  on  Ricardo  Baroja;  En¬ 
rique  Segura  Otafio  on  Antonio  Machado. — Melrnde* 
Valdis,  clisico  y  romintico,  Melchor  Fernindez  Al- 
magro;  Ultimo  paquete  de  cartas  a  mi  mitmo,  Ramon 
CJbmez  de  la  Serna;  Moreto  en  el  nurvo  mundo, 
Everett  W,  Hesse. 

Correo  Literano.  V:3,  4,  5. — Una  tarde  con  Don 
Pio  Baroja,  C^sar  Gonzilez-Ruano;  Lot  cantaret  de 
getia  francetet,  Pedro  Bohigas. — La  novela  picaretca  y 
Zumiinegui,  Ramon  Carnicer;  Revaloritacion  de  la 
retdrica,  Antonio  Sabate  Mill;  Una  tarde  con  el  doctor 
Marahdn,  C^sar  Gonzilez-Ruano;  El  etcritor  y  la  to- 
ciedad,  E.  P.  de  las  Heras. — CAar  (ionzilez-Ruano, 
Enrique  Sordo,  and  Gonzalo  Torrente  Ballester  on 
Benavente;  Im  difutiSn  del  libro  etpahol  e  hitpano- 
americano,  E.  Caballero  Calderdn. 

rn/erm.  XXVII:12I3,  1214,  1215,  1216,  1218.— 
Para  el  dreimo  anivertario  de  la  muertr  de  Max  Jacob, 
Stanislas  Fumet;  Ims  probables  ratonrt  de  la  popu- 
landad  de  Almafiierte,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez;  Hacia 
una  hteratura  del  mundo  del  trabajo,  Mario  J.  Ruzzxi. 
— Augutto  Mario  Delfino,  cronista  subjetivo  de  la 
ciudad,  Hugo  Ezrquiel  I^zama. — El  teatro  francit 
actual  y  el  univerto  catilico,  Francisco  Javier. — Pro- 
blemat  culiuralet  y  morales  de  las  elates  mediat,  Pedro 
J.  Frias  (hijo). — Cine,  poetia,  Igletia,  E.  A.  Dughera. 

Cuadernot.  1954:8. — En  torno  al  entayo,  M.  Piedn- 
Salas;  La  elecetdn  de  lot  compaherot,  Ignazio  Silone; 
iToca  Europa  a  tu  fin?  S.  de  Madariaga;  Im  emanci- 
paci6n  del  pensamiento  en  el  Ecuador,  J.  Carrera  An¬ 
drade. 

Etpiral.  V:52,  53. — Un  viejo  timbolo  de  la  hu- 
manidad  su-tual,  Antonio  Cartlont  I>indofto. — Bena¬ 
vente  madnleho  universal,  Jose  Prat;  Im  tragedia  del 
hombre  en  la  Hteratura  universal,  Samuel  Lisman 
Baum. 

Ettudiot  Americanos.  VIlI:33-34. — Poetat  y  poetiat 
de  Chile,  Rafael  Benitez  Claros. 
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Fuensantu.  N<»%.  2,  3. — Little  tv<try  thect. 

Ihmca.  11:7,  8,  9. — Pitlitical  articles  by  Norman 
Thiima*  and  Albert  C^mus. — Tradtcidn  de  liherlad, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno;  El  atesinato  de  la  aventura, 
Victor  Alba. — Vna  Etpana:  Dot  tendencias,  Salvador 
de  Madariaga;  F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz  on  Pedro  Salinas. 

indice  de  artet  y  letrat.  IX;74-75. — Anouilh  y  el 
melodrama,  Elena  Soriano;  Vida,  muerie  y  ohra  de 
Max  facoh,  Ricardo  RIasco;  El  mundo  portico  de  Valle- 
Inclan,  Luis  Trabazr>;  Carmen  Conde,  novelitta,  S.; 
El  novehsta  portuguet,  C.attro  Soromenho,  Vicente 
Carrrdano. 

Intula.  Nos.  103,  104. — Motivot  en  la  poetia  de 
Ijorca,  Ricardo  Gulldn;  Maragall,  actual,  Maurici 
Serrahima. — Tema  y  variacionet  en  el  teatro  de  Sa- 
Unas,  Mario  Maurln;  Sohre  lot  origenet  del  arte  ah- 
ttracto,  Vicente  Aguilera  Cerni;  Ferrater  Mora  y  tut 
entayoi  catalanet,  Albert  Manent. 

El  Lihro.  V:57-S8,  6l-/)2. — Viracocha,  un  apottol 
de  lot  Incat,  Reatriz  Rosarivo. — Reflexwnet  de  un  ven- 
dedor  de  lihrot  (11),  Oscar  Eduardo  Moffman. 

librot  de  hoy.  111:29-30. — Vna  nueva  coleccidn 
filotSfita,  H.  Llerena. 

El  IJhro  y  el  Ptiehlo.  XVI  :3,  4,  5. — lleriherto  Friat, 
novehtta  revolucionario,  Allierto  Quirozz. — F'l  novelitta 
y  tut  prohlemat,  Patricu  Cox. — 5selections  from  Pedro 
flrnrlquez  Urena. 

Mundo  Fhtpdnico.  Vll:76,  77. — El  coloquio  de  lot 
lenguat,  Miguel  /elayeta. — Feature  articles  on  Rena- 
vente,  universities,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Archer  Huntington. 

Norte.  XXI1I:I40,  141. — (ote  facinto  Milanet,  el 
poeta  infortiinado,  Salvador  Rueno;  Manuel  AiuAa, 
Roberto  Niiftez  y  Diimlnguez. — Nuettra  entrevitta  en 
Madrid,  con  Don  lacinto  Brnarente,  Alfonso  Camln; 
"Im  cancion  del  drahe,"  Emilio  Criailo  Romero. 

Ijt  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXI V:3. — Im  formaciSn 
cultural  de  Angloamerica,  Mario  Llerena;  El  tecreto 
de  Minot,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Im  regi6n  de  lot  hotquet, 
Abraham  Arias-I^rreta. 

Nueva  Kevitta  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  VIII :2. — 
Io»^  Manuel  RIecua  on  Memorial  by  Francisco  de  Que- 
vedo. 

Origenet.  XI:3S. — El  critico,  el  amigo  y  el  poema, 
Luis  Ornuda. 

Pdrtico.  No.  10. — Nuettra  literatura  indigena,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Valencia  Ayala. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLV1II:12,  13. — Una  poetita 
de  dimentionet  mayoret  (Fresia  Rrencs  de  Hilarov), 
Emilio  Rodriguez  Demorizi;  Flaya  de  la  Torre  et  un 
atilado  diplomdtico,  anon. — Ricardo  Palma  "tradicio- 
nitta  pero  no  tradicionaliita,"  Pedro  Rumichaca;  Diego 
Cdrdoba  on  the  p<<t  Allierto  Velizquez. 

Revitta  (Rarcelona).  111:113,  114,  115,  1 16,  117, 
118,  119,  120,  121,  122. — Vino  y  letrat  en  lot  Mancha, 
Enrique  Sordo;  Carta  ahtrrta  a  un  porta  y  critico  cata- 
Idn,  Antonio  Comas,  Joaquin  Molas. — Im  inditcrecidn 
de  "L'Exprett"  ahre  la  critit  from  eta,  Tlcito. — Nueva 
invenriSn  de  Orfeo  en  la  mejor  Hitpanidad,  Angel 
Valbuena  Prat;  Mir6,  premiado  en  Venecia,  Cesareo 
Rodriguez  Aguilera. — Im  htenal  de  Venecia  hafo  el 
tigno  del  turrealitmo,  J.  J.  Tharrats;  Fd  centenario 
del  “Felihrige,”  Ausetano. — F.  Aparicki  on  the  poetry 
of  Vicente  Aleixantlre;  F’l  teatro  de  Don  Miguel  de 


Unamuno,  Carlot  Sohicvila. — Sainte  Rruve,  el  critico 
impretcindihle,  |<i*^  M.  Valverde. — Enrique  Sorilo  on 
Renavente. — I.  I.  Tharrats  on  Albert  Schweitzer;  Un 
novehtta  ante  la  National  Gallery,  Luis  Romero. — 
Notat  de  la  toven  lirica,  los^  Maria  Valverde.— CoVeZ/e 
la  vagahunda,  Enrique  Sordo. 

Revitta  de  Archival,  Bihliotecat  y  Muteot.  L1X:1- 
2-3. — Poticidn  de  Cervantet  ante  el  gohierno  y  la 
adminittraciSn,  Ricarilo  del  Arco  (iaray;  Im  proteccidn 
del  lihro  hajo  Carlot  III,  Antonio  P^rez  Rioja. 

Revitta  de  Ettudiot  Politicot.  Nos.  74,  75. — El  pla- 
tonitmo  empirico  de  lout  de  Bonald,  Leopoldo  Eulogio 
Palacios;  Seminano  tobre  e!  mundo  drabe,  anon. — 
Sentido  tocioldgico  y  politico  del  tiglo  XIX,  Luis 
Sinchez  Agesta;  Cardeter  de  Madrid  y  pertonalidad  del 
madnleho,  Fernando  Chueca. 

Revitta  de  Filotofia.  -XIII;48. — laucitmo  liberal  y 
marxitta  y  tut  relacionet  con  el  exittencialitmo,  Miguel 
Fetlerico  Sciacca;  Im  teoria  de  lot  hdbitot  en  la  filotofia 
moderna,  P.  Tedfilo  Urdanoz,  O.  P. 

Revitta  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XX:  1-2,  3. — Francitco 
Romero:  Vida  y  obra,  Hugo  Rodrlguez-Alcali;  El  mar 
en  la  obra  de  Maragall,  Rogelio  Alberto  ('asis;  FU  re- 
cuerdo,  lot  galerlat  y  el  etpe/o  en  lat  primerat  poetiat 
de  Antonio  Machado,  lanet  Meyers. — Rotalia  de  Cattro, 
poeta  incompreendido,  Alberto  Machado  da  Rosa; 
Guillermo  de  Torre  y  la  literatura  contempordnea, 
Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

Revitta  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XVI:I03,  104. — Hacia 
la  pura  novela,  Renjamln  Carridn;  Sobre  la  "falacia" 
de  lot  “gdnerot"  literahot  y  lat  exigenciat  de  la  peda- 
gogia  literana,  Luis- Alberto  Sinchez;  jean  Aritteguieta: 
Amor  y  poetia,  Dora  Isella  Russell;  El  pensamiento  in- 
timo de  Anatole  France,  Luis  Reissig. — Gerardo  Diego  y 
Vicente  Aleixandre,  Ramon  fJdmez  <le  la  Serna;  Am- 
hrotio  Ramirex,  traductor  de  Horacio,  Humberto  Te- 
jera;  El  mundo  de  Franx  Kafka,  Ramdn  Gonzilez 
Parses. 

Summa.  No.  4. — Un  crimen  perfecto,  Salvador 
Echavarria;  El  paita/itta  Manuel  Muflox,  I.eopoldo  I. 
Orendiin. 

Sur.  No.  229. — Homena/e  a  Francitco  Almeyra, 
Arlolfo  Rioy  ('asares;  Almafuerte,  exittencialitta  “avant 
la  lettre,"  F.duardo  Gonzilez  I^nuza. 

Im  Torre.  11:5,  6. — Idealo/ia  lirica,  luan  Ramdn 
Jimenez;  SFneca  y  la  infinitud  del  progreto  etpiritual, 
RtHlolfo  Mondolfo;  Im  novela  policial,  Marla  Eugenia 
Valenti^. — Lor  poderet  del  euritor  o  lat  ilutionet  perdi- 
dat,  Pedro  Salinas;  Imi  mitot  en  el  mundo  moderno, 
Mircea  Elude;  Experiencia  viva  y  ereacidn  literaria, 
FranciKo  Ayala. 

English 

Accent.  XIV:3.~Kimon  Friar  on  fVlysseus  Elytis; 
Hemingway  and  Mark  Twain,  Edwin  Fussell. 

The  ACS  Newtletter.  V:2. — On  the  Conflict  Be¬ 
tween  the  “IJberal  Artt"  and  the  "Schoolt  of  Educa¬ 
tion,"  Committee  on  the  Teaching  Profession  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Adelphi.  XXX:4. — Derek  Hudson  on  I.ewu 
Carroll’s  posthumously  publisheil  hfNik,  Uteful  and 
Inttructive  Poetry,  D.  II.  iMwrence  and  the  Novel, 
Graham  Hough. 

The  American-Scandmavian  Review.  XLII:3. — The 
Swedith  Film  of  Today,  Elsa  R.  Marcussen;  Dan  An- 
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drrtton:  Charcoal-Burner  and  Poet  (1888-1920), 
Caroline  Schleef. 

AmMcas.  VI:8,  9,  10. — Whodumtt  in  Spanitk,  ]o$^ 
Antonu)  Portuondo. — Special  poetry  iMue  with  articles 
by  Louis  Untermtyer,  Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra,  Zenobia 
C.  de  Jimenez,  Muna  l>ee,  Manuel  Bandeira. — tPiVA 
Her  Dagger,  Sword,  and  Harquehut,  Julio  Lanzarotti. 

The  Americat.  XI:1, — Doha  Emilia  Pardo-Baadn, 
Seo-Catholicitm  and  Chrirttan  Soctalitm,  Ronald  Hil¬ 
ton;  The  Under. standing  of  Other  Culturet:  Latin 
America,  Henry  Cirattan  Doyle;  Attitude!  and  Cultural 
Pattern/  in  Spanith  Prouerht,  Joseph  Raymond. 

The  Annalt  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Soaal  Science.  No.  295. — Special  issue,  America 
Through  Foreign  Eye/. 

Annalt  of  the  Organitation  of  the  American  State/. 
V:3. — Report  on  preparations  for  the  tenth  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  Conference. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIV:3. — Aldout  and  Heaven 
Too:  Religion  Among  the  Intellectual/,  Floyd  W.  Mat- 
son. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXV :6,  7,  8. — The  Influence  of 
Literature,  R.  H.  Ward. — A  Plea  for  Cultural  Co-Oper¬ 
ation  between  India  and  the  U.  S.  A.,  K.  Anantha- 
ramiah;  Maurice  Collis  on  Aldous  Huxley's  The  Door/ 
of  Perception;  The  World' t  Seed  for  a  True  Science 
of  Man,  Charles  J.  Seymour. — From  the  Tall  Factory 
Chimney/,  R.  M.  Fox;  The  Self -Renewal  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  M.  A.  Venkata  Rao;  Neville  BraybriMikc  on 
Donne  and  Baudelaire. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  IX  :2. —  We'll  Hear  a  Play, 
J.  C.  Trewin;  Radio  and  fame/  foyce,  Clement  Semm- 
ler. 

Blachfriart.  XXXV:412-1I3,  hlh.— Anglo-Catholic 
Sociology  Today,  Henry  Slesser;  The  Menace  of  Met- 
calin,  R.  C.  Zaehner. — Religion  at  the  Writer'/  Theme, 
llltud  Evans,  O.  P.;  The  Writer  at  Creator,  Cerald 
Vann,  O.  P.;  The  Sociology  of  Catholici/m,  W,  Surk. 

The  Bloch  Mountain  Review.  1:2. — Implacable  Sea. 
A  Study  of  Melville'/  Poetry,  Ronald  Mason;  Robert 
Creeley  on  William  Carlos  Willums's  The  Detert 
Mutic. 

Booht  of  the  Month.  LX1X:7,  8,  9. — Book  review 
monthly  issued  by  the  British  Book  Centre,  Inc. 

The  California  Quarterly.  III:2. — Prose,  verse,  en- 
Kravinjts. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  VII:9,  10,  W.— Colonel 
Lawrence,  Elie  Kedourie;  The  Child:  the  Circut:  and 
"fude  the  Obteure,”  Emma  Clifford;  Patcal  and  the 
Scientific  Spirit,  W.  G.  Moore. — Rou/teau  and  Kierhe- 
gaard,  Ronald  Grimsiey. — The  Wing/  of  the  Dove, 
IXirothea  Krook;  Albert  Camut,  H.  R.  C.  Stock  well. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVIII  ;2. — The 
Immortal  Memory  of  William  Shahetpeare,  F.  J.  Pat¬ 
rick;  Graham  Greene — the  Unhappy  Man,  J.  L.  John¬ 
ston;  Dylan  Thomat,  A.  G.  Nokes. 

Chicago.  1954: Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. — Erne/t  Heming¬ 
way’/  School  Day/,  anon. — fean-Paul  Sartre  at  Wal- 
green'/,  Malcolm  Cowley. — Grand  Sew  Opera,  anon. 

The  Chicago  fewith  Forum.  XIII  :1. — Wat  Shyloch  a 
few?  Anita  Engle;  The  Segro  Soveli/t  and  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Scene,  Alfred  Maund;  Alfred  Werner  on 
Max  Brod. 


Chicago  Review.  V1I:2,  3,  Vlll:l,  2,  3. — Leda  and 
the  Swan:  Yeat/  and  R/Ihe,  L.  R.  Lind;  White  Hope — 
Somewhat  Sunburned.  'The  Maturity  of  Hemingway, 
Gilbert  Aberg. — G.  B.  S.:  A  Profile,  Mary  Shiras. — 
Freud,  Religion,  and  Science,  David  Riesman;  Wallace 
Steven’/  "Thirteen  Way/  of  Looking  <t  Blackbird,’’ 
W.  R.  Keast;  On  a  Forgotten  Kind  of  Writing,  Leo 
Strauss;  Keatt'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  Elliot  M. 
Schrero. — Whitehead'/  Philotophy  of  Reality  at  So¬ 
cially  Structured  Procett,  Charles  Hartshorne;  Will 
Grohmann  on  Paul  Klee;  Ludwig  Wittgenttein:  Phi¬ 
lotophy  in  Extremit,  Manuel  Bilsky,  Joseph  L.  Cobitz. 
— Special  issue.  Contemporary  American  Culture. 

Chri/tian  Sewt-Letter.  11:3. — The  Scientific  Revo¬ 
lution,  J.  H.  Oldham. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  111:2. — Spain’/  Link  unth 
the  Pa/t,  Arthur  L.  Campa;  fournalitm  in  Central  In¬ 
dia,  Floyd  K.  Baskettc;  Kaleidotcoptc  Egypt,  Carl  Mc¬ 
Guire;  Art  with  a  Capital  "S,"  L.  W.  Mic^elson. 

Commentary.  XVI1I:2,  3. — The  Hidden  Spring/  of 
Sigmund  Freud,  Lillian  Blumbert  McCall;  The  Hebrew 
Bible  in  Other  Tongue/,  David  Daiches. — William 
Faulkner  and  the  Problem  of  War,  Norman  Podhoretz; 
The  Sculpture  of  facquet  Up/chitz,  Clement  Green¬ 
berg. 

The  Dalhou/ie  Review.  XXXIV:2. — The  Literary 
Art,  Thomas  H.  Raddall. 

Diogenet.  No.  6.—-Cotmic  Science  and  Witdom  in 
Clat/ic  Philotophy,  Jean  Bayet;  Sew  Light  on  Dante 
and  Itlam,  Francesco  Gabrieli. 

ditcovery.  No.  4. — Theodore  Dreiter:  A  Per  tonal 
Memoir,  I^ester  Cohen. 

Dittent.  1:3. — "A  (.^arterly  of  Socialist  Opinion." 

Drama.  No.  34. — Stratford  1954,  W.  Vaughan 
Reynolds;  The  Genetit  of  Sew  Play/,  Adrian  Stanley; 
The  One-Act  Play  Improve/,  F.  Sladen-Smith. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXX:3. — "The  Dalton/."  A 
Seglected  Sovel  by  Lever,  Donald  Davie. 

Ea/tern  World.  VIII  :7,  8,  9. — Articles  on  Sijutheast 
Asia,  the  Far  East,  the  Pacific. 

Engli/h.  X:56. — Chri/topher  Fry'/  "A  Sleep  of 
Pritonert,"  John  Ferguson;  Cobhett't  "Grammar," 
G.  H.  Vallins. 

Ettayt  in  Criticitm.  IV:3. — Poetry  in  the  Managerial 
Age,  J.  W.  Saunders;  "Opinion"  and  "Value"  in  "Tro- 
ilu/  and  Crettida,"  Winifred  M.  T.  Nowottny;  The 
Miltonic  Simile,  L.  D.  Lerner;  The  finnee  in  the  Well- 
Wrought  Urn,  Walter  J.  Ong,  S.  J.;  Lawrence  and  Dr. 
Leavit:  The  Ca/e  of  "St.  Mawr,"  Robert  Liddell. 

The  European.  Nos.  17,  18,  19. — Roy  Walker  on 
Christopher  Fry’s  The  Dark  It  Light  Enough:  T.  E. 
Lawrence — Security  Ri/k.  A.  J.  Neame. — Spengler  and 
Marx.  A  Study  on  Social  Pathology,  Alexander  Raven; 
"Sew  Deal"  for  Ru/tian  Writer/?  anon. — The  Pi/an 
Canto/.  Ill:  The  Oxford  Episode,  Alan  Neame. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digett.  IV:2. — Ferment  in 
the  American  Literary  World,  Marcus  Cunliffe. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1051,  1052,  1053. — The  In¬ 
ward  Eye  (/),  Norman  Nicholson;  Some  Comicalitiet 
of  Thought,  Joshua  C.  (Jregory. — Nicholson  cont. — 
The  Modernitt  Movement  in  Ijterature,  J.  B.  Coates; 
Nicholson  cont. 
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Freedom  Pint.  No$.  25,  26,  27. — R.  B.  Jo«hi't  report 
on  the  P.E.N.  Third  All-India  Writeri'  Conference 
at  Chidambaram;  In  the  Saririan  Meth,  Yatim  Ghaz- 
navi. — Aims  and  Activities  of  P.E.S.,  Sophu  Wadia; 
M.  Camus  and  the  "crimes  de  logique"  Yatim  Ghaz- 
navi — A  Prime  Minister  Ma^es  a  Movie,  Daphne 
Whittam. 

Here  and  Now.  No.  40. — “New  Zealand'*  Inde¬ 
pendent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibhert  fournal.  LII:4. — Pharisee  or  Publican? 
Arnold  I.  Toynbee;  God,  Humanity  and  Sexual  Polar¬ 
ity,  Alaitair  McKinnon;  Proof  in  Philosophy,  Charles 
Perelman;  The  Role  of  the  Wnter  in  the  Present  World 
Crisis,  Kenneth  Walker;  F.  D.  Maurice — The  Philoso¬ 
pher  Theologian,  Neville  Matterman. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXIV: 
3. — The  Mexican  Inquisition  Censors  a  Private  Li¬ 
brary,  Donald  G.  Castanien;  Swedish  Contributions  to 
the  Historical  Bibliogrpahy  of  Latin  America,  Magnus 
Morner. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VII  :6,  7. — “A  monthly 
report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America." 

The  Hudson  Review.  VII  :2. — Discoveries  in  Greek, 
Mythology,  Robert  Graves;  The  Poetry  of  forge  Gui- 
lUn,  Ernst  Robert  Curtius;  Myth  at  Information, 
Northrop  Frye;  Faulkner  as  Elegist,  R.  W.  Flint. 

The  Humanist.  XIV:4,  5. — Science  and  Ideology, 
Adolf  (irunbaum;  The  Humanist  Faith  Today,  John 
A.  Hutchinson,  James  A.  Martin,  Jr. — Saence  at  a 
Possible  Source  of  New  Moral  Values,  Clyde  Kluck- 
hohn;  The  Creed  of  Humanism,  C.  Judson  Herrick; 
Authontananiim  It  the  Issue,  Millard  S.  Everett. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX:6,  7,  8. — Literary  new*  from 
India  and  abroad. 

The  Islamic  Quarterly.  1:1. — The  Biography  of  the 
Prophet  in  Recent  Research,  A.  (iuillaume;  Studies  in 
Arabic  Lexicography,  Abdul  Kareem  Julius  Germanu*. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  11:1. — Dennis  Silk  on  the 
Anglo-Jewish  poet  luac  Rosenberg;  Hebrew  Literature 
Returns  Home,  Leon  Simon. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  (r  Art  Criticism.  XIII  :L — 
Wyndham  Lewis  and  the  Vortiast  Aesthetic,  Cieoffrey 
Wagner;  The  Morphology  of  Art  and  the  Psychology 
of  the  Artist,  Lucien  Rudrauf;  The  Theme  of  Soaal 
Isolation  in  American  Painting  and  Poetry,  Jiri  Kolaja, 
Robert  N.  Wilson;  How  an  Artist  Looks  at  Aesthetics, 
Ben  Shahn;  A  Character  Study  of  the  Drama,  Herbert 
Blau;  An  Objective  Correlative  for  T.  S.  Eliot's  Ham¬ 
let,  David  L.  Stevenson;  Aesthetic  Expression,  D.  W, 
Gotshalk;  Symbolic  and  Aesthetic  Expression  in  Paint¬ 
ing,  Arthur  Szathmary. 

fudaitm.  111:3. — fames,  Fechner  und  fung  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience  and  Divine  Relation,  Ernst  Simon; 
fohn  Dewey's  Philosophy.  Ethical  and  Religious  As¬ 
pects,  Isaac  B.  Berkson;  An  Outline  of  a  Modern  fewish 
Theology,  Emil  L.  Fackenheim. 

Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Quarterly.  1:1. — The 
Humanism  of  Andrf  Malraux,  Charles  D.  Blend;  The 
Humanities  for  the  Next  Decades,  Mortimer  Graves; 
Uterature  in  Present-Day  Spain,  William  J.  Grupp. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVI  :3. — The  Backgrounds  of 
"Ulysses,"  Richard  Ellmann;  The  Intellectual  Quar¬ 
terly  in  a  Non-Intellectual  Society,  Philip  Blair  Rice; 


French  Existentialism:  Its  Social  Philosophies,  Herbert 
Spiegelberg. 

Landfall.  No.  30. — “A  New  Zealand  Quarterly," 
featuring  short  stories,  verse,  and  criticisin. 

Lanes  Review.  No*.  5,  6. — “New  Poetry  Scotland.” 
Scottish  Poetry,  1923-1953  (II),  Hugh  MacDiarmid; 
The  Language  of  Scots  Folksong,  Hamish  Henderson. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  1:3. — Soviet  Culture  and 
Criticism,  Thomas  Russell;  The  Commune  of  Paris 
and  English  Literature,  Jack  Lindsay. 

Merlin.  11:3 — Words  and  War,  Ed.;  The  Theatre 
of  Eugene  Ionesco,  Daniel  Mauroc. 

Modern  Philology.  LI1:L — New  Light  on  the  "Prou- 
menoir  de  M.  de  Montaigne,"  Marjorie  Henry  Ilsley; 
Milton's  Early  Rhyme  Schemes  and  the  Structure  of 
"Lycidas,"  Ants  Oras;  References  to  Chateaubriand 
in  an  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Emile  Des- 
champs,  Aaron  Schaeffer;  The  Manuscript  of  Walt 
Whitman's  "A  Carol  of  Harvest,  for  IHbj,"  Fredson 
Bowers;  Six  Recent  Doctoral  Dissertations  on  Strind¬ 
berg,  Alrik  Gustafson. 

The  Month.  X1I;1,  2,  3. — Frederick  J.  Stopp  on 
Evelyn  Waugh’s  Men  at  Arms. — Lionel  fohnson  as 
Critic,  Derek  Stanford. — Mariology  in  G.  M.  Hopkins, 
John  F.  Wickham. 

Music  6r  Letters.  XXX V:4. — Eric  Blom,  et  al.  in 
memonam  Editor  Richard  Capell;  Before  the  Con¬ 
quest,  Sacha  Stookes;  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  "Tigrane," 
Reinhard  G.  Pauly;  Orpheus  in  Ancient  literature, 
A.  N.  Marlow. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXI V:2,  3. — fohn  Wheel¬ 
wright  and  His  Poetry,  Winfield  Townley  Scott; 
Charles  Spaak  and  the  Thesis  Film,  Geoffrey  Wagner. 
— Hispanic-American  issue.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Culture,  Leslie  Spier;  Anthony  Kerrigan  on 
Unamuno. 

The  Norseman.  XII:4. — French  Travellers  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Louis  Tissot. 

Northern  Review.  VI;6. — "Of  Writing  and  the  Arts 
in  Caruda.”  Verse,  short  stories,  bcMik  reviews. 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  III:4. — A  " Sooner' s"  Im¬ 
pressions  of  Brazil's  Newest  State  (Paranii),  Gaston 
Litton;  The  Anatomy  of  the  Alphabet,  Will  Ranwim. 

origin.  No.  13. — "A  Quarterly  for  the  Creative." 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  VIII :3. — Browning  and  Mod¬ 
em  Poetry,  G.  Robert  Stange;  "Literature  from  Asia.” 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  6. — Amu  Maria  de  Domini- 
cis  &  Ben  Johnson  interview  Alberto  Moravu. 

Partisan  Review.  XXI  :4,  5.-— From  Cull  to  Culture, 
Jacob  Taubes;  The  Drama:  An  Extinct  Species,  Eric 
Bentley. — Mansfield  Park,  Lionel  Trilling;  The  Rele¬ 
vance  of  Lautriamont,  Thomas  Greene. 

Pegasus.  11:4,  III:2. — "The  Poeuy  Quarterly." 

The  Personalisl.  XXXV:3,  4. — Husserl's  Phenome¬ 
nology  and  the  Scope  of  Philosophy,  Alfred  Stern; 
The  Water  Imagery  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Stewart 
C.  Wilcox. — Art  and  the  Emancipation  of  Man,  Ralph 
Tyler  Flewelling;  The  Right  to  Be  Wise,  Daniel  S. 
Robinson;  Elmer  A.  Leslie,  L.  Harold  DeWolf  on 
Albert  Cornelius  Knudsoo;  The  Naturalistic  Human¬ 
ism  of  Corliss  Lamont,  Campbell  Crockett. 
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Poetry.  LXXXIV:4,  5,  6. — Verie  and  book  review*. 


The  Poetry  Ret/tew.  XLV:3. — Jack  Lindsay  in  me- 
mortam  Julian  Tuwim;  The  Laurel  Crown,  Elizabeth 
I^Hjglat;  symposium  The  Poem  That  Influenced  Me 
(concl.);  "Under  MiH  Wood,"  Vet  and  No,  Stephen 
Pike,  Stuart  Holroyd. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXVni:3. — The  Future  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  Borden  I^l. 

Queen' t  Quarterly.  LXI:2,  3. — W.  E.  Collin  on 
Roger  l>emelin;  Subtutence  Education,  Clarence  Tracy. 
— George  Johnson  on  the  Canadian  painter  Carl 
Schaefer;  Refining  Firei  The  Meaning  and  Ute  of 
Poetry,  A.  J.  M.  Smith. 

Quixote,  1954:3. — Sliort  stories,  verse,  essays. 

Recurrence.  V:l7. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

Renascence.  VII:1. — "Four  Quartets:"  Contemplatio 
Ad  Amorem,  Willum  H.  Noon;  Uon  Bloy:  Imperfect 
Splendor,  Stanulas  Fumet;  Poetry  and  Patnce  de  la 
Tour  du  Pm,  J.  C.  Reid;  Hophint'  Imagery:  The  Re¬ 
lation  of  Hit  fournal  to  Hit  Poetry,  John  Pick. 

Research  Worit,  No.  21. — Published  in  Sweden.  In¬ 
formation  Literature  on  Sweden,  Bertil  Nydahl. 

The  Review  of  Religiont.  XLVIII:5,  6,  7,  8. — Organ 
of  The  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Punjab, 
Pakistan. 

T he  Ruttian  Review.  XIII  :4. — Foreign  Authors  and 
Soviet  Readers,  Maurice  Friedberg. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVI  :3. — Influences  from  f. 
P.  facobten  and  Sigbjdrn  Obttfelder  on  Rainer  Maria 
RiU(e't  “Dll  Aufxeichnungen  det  Malte  Laundt 
Brigge,"  Borge  Gcdso  Madsen;  Ibsen's  Mill  Race  Once 
Again,  Einar  Haugen;  The  Problem  of  the  Proper 
TraniUtion  of  Old  Norte  Names,  Lee  M.  Hollander. 

The  Score.  1954:9. — "A  Music  Magazine.”  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  "The  Race's  Progress,"  Rob^t  Craft;  Bach 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  Heinrich  Besseler;  Handel  Re¬ 
considered,  Winton  I3ean. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  V:3. — Tradition  and  Origin¬ 
ality  in  Shal(eipeare't  "Richard  III,"  Wolfgang  H. 
Clemen;  An  Approach  to  "fuhut  Caesar,"  R.  A. 
Foakes;  Nicold  Secchi  as  a  Source  of  "Twelfth  Night," 
Helen  Andrews  Kaufman;  The  Clothing  Motif  in 
"King  Lear,"  Thelma  Nelson  Greenfield;  Much  Ado 
About  "Nothing,"  Paul  A.  Jorgensen;  "Cynthia's 
Revels,"  "Poetaster,"  and  "Troilui  and  Crettida,"  Ab- 
bie  Findlay  Potts;  Shakespeare  and  the  Catholic  Burial 
Services,  Maurice  J.  Quinlan. 

The  South  Atlantic  Qusuierly.  LIII:4. — Academic 
Freedom,  Victor  S.  Bryant;  Anti-Communitm  in  Fic¬ 
tion,  Charles  1.  Glicksberg;  Frank  Durham  on  Gersh¬ 
win’s  Porgy  and  Best;  The  Biographer's  Craft,  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  Tolies;  The  Turned  Back  of  Henry  fames, 
Maurice  Beebe;  Thematic  Design  in  "Light  in  Au¬ 
gust,"  Carl  Benson;  George  Orwell:  Rebellion  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  Richard  J.  Voorhees. 

The  Sparrow  Magazine.  No.  I. — On  Mistaking  Re¬ 
sults  for  Movers,  James  Boyer  May;  On  Poetry,  Edgar 
Jean  Bracco. 

Thought.  XXIX:1I3,  114.— and  the  Ass: 
The  Matter-Servant  Relationship  in  Literature,  W.  H. 
Auden. — The  Ontological  Dimension  of  Experience, 
Theodore  M.  Greene;  Symbol  as  Need,  Walker  Percy. 


Trace.  Nos.  8,  9. — Listing  of  and  comment  on  Eng¬ 
lish  language  poetry  and  small  magazines  appearing 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLVI:929,  930,  931.— TAe 
French  Novel  Today,  Cecily  Mackworth;  Who  Wrote 
“Don  Ijeon"?  C.  Wilson  Knight. — The  Politics  of  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  Everett  W.  Knight;  The  Deserted  Village: 
Poem  at  Virtual  History,  Donald  Davie;  The  Two 
Countesses,  Richard  Findlater. — Crime  Fiction  for  In¬ 
tellectuals,  Marjorie  Bremner;  The  Quality  of  Arnold 
Bennett  (/>,  John  Wain;  Knapping  Sudroun  (A  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Scottish  luinguage),  Tom  Scoft.' 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  X:2. — Moral  World  Lead¬ 
ership  and  the  Sub/ect  Nations,  Ed.;  Nationalism  vs. 
Internationalism,  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

Variegation.  IX;35. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXX  :4. — Science, 
the  Humanities,  and  Education,  Louis  N.  Ridenour; 
Soviet  Writers  at  Sea,  Edward  Crankshaw;  The  Waste 
laind  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  John  W.  Bicknell. 

Voice.  111:9,  10,  11. — “The  Australian  Independent 
Monthly.” 

Wings.  XI :7. — “A  Quarterly  of  Verse.” 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXV:2. — Articles  on 
problems  of  current  foreign  policy. 

The  Vale  Review.  XLIV:L — The  Difficult  Art  of 
Biography,  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  The  Armenian  Writers, 
William  Saroyan. 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Literature. 
Ill. — Comparative  Ijterature  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Frederick  C.  Roc;  The  "Comparative"  in  Comparative 
Literature,  David  H.  Malone;  The  "Great  Books"  in 
General  Education,  Ralph  P.  Rosenberg;  The  Study  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  in  American  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  G.  L.  Andersen;  Teaching  and 
Criticism,  Francis  Fergusson;  Dante  in  a  World  Lit¬ 
erature  Course,  Kenneth  Oliver;  The  Foreign  Book  i" 
the  United  States,  1901-1930,  Clarence  Gohdes;  Lit¬ 
erary  Magazines  in  Post-War  Germany,  Ulrich  Weis- 
stcin. 

Various  Languages 

Kavita.  XVIII  ;3,  4. — Bengali  prose  and  poetry. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  IX:78. — Provenfoalse  Renais¬ 
sance,  Louis  Bayle;  Nieuws  over  Ezra  Pound,  Simon 
Vinkenoog;  Moderne  Turkse  poesie,  Edouard  Rtxiiti; 
Poesie  in  India,  Ayana  Deva  Angadi;  Socialistisch  rea- 
lisme  in  China,  Jef  Last;  Gesprek  met  Sven  Stolpe,  Amy 
van  Marken. 

Mens  en  Kosmos.  X:4. —  Devaluatie  in  de  weten- 
schap,  P.  A.  Dietz. 

Minerva.  11:10. — Ueh  Tze,  Jef  l.aist.  Publication  du- 
continued. 

Wending.  IX:4,  5-6. — Muzikol  U niversalisme ,  W.  C. 
de  Jong;  Kroniek  der  Poezie,  P.  Minderaa. — Special 
issue,  Man  en  Vrouw. 

Virittdfi.  1954:2. — Aaro  hellaakoski  fa  hdnen  ru- 
noutensa,  Aimo  Turunen. 

De  Distel.  111:6,  7. — “Internationaal  Bibliographisch 
TijdKhrift.” 
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Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdfchrift.  VIII:5,  6,  7. — Antt- 
modern  of  de  gie{te  der  Uteraturen,  Dirk  Co»ter; 
Kunst  en  Vorantn/oordeli)ketd,  Dirk  Cotter;  Hei  mira- 
kjtl  der  roten,  Riiymond  Brulcz;  Het  noordnederlandte 
prota,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  De  mythe  pan  het  "fin  de 
ithle,"  C.  T.  ck  Jong. — Celluloid  en  papier,  of  de  lite- 
ratuur  pan  de  film,  Johan  Daisne;  Het  ettayitfitch  en 
Uterair-hiitoruch  prota,  Achilles  Mussche. —  Der- 
waarts  pan  het  woord  (ll),  Karel  Jonckheere. 

De  Peritcoop.  IV:9,  10,  1 1. — Luc  Uyitendaele  on  the 
Royal  Flemish  Academy  of  Letters. — Een  Vlaming  hi/ 
Hamsun,  Per  Johansson. — El  Doctor  Maran/on,  Andre 
M.  Pols;  Willem  Enzink  on  Wilhelm  Hausenstein. 

LdtShatdr.  V:5. — Kiadatlan  Gulydt  Pdl-Veriel(,  Ki- 
roly  Kerenyi;  KSt  hpito  (W.  B.  Yeats  and  W.  H.  Au¬ 
den),  Jozsef  Rem^nyi;  fust  Bela  utolso  reginye,  J6zsef 
Juhar;  Pap,  Kolto,  Mdrtir,  Aladir  Komjithy;  Opti- 
mistik,,  Imre  Vimos. 

aut  aut.  Not.  21,  22. — Storia  deli  arte  o  storia  della 
cultura?  J.  P.  Hodin;  Poesia  americana  e  cultura  ameri- 
cana,  Claudio  Gorlier. — Kierkegaard  contro  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Enzo  Paci;  La  XXV 1 1  Biennale  e  la  criti  sur- 
reaiista,  Gillo  Dorfles;  Dalle  ripitte  americane,  Silvano 
Gerevini. 

Filotofia.  V:3. — Un  apiatore  e  la  poesia,  Vittorio 
Mathicu;  Esemplantd  deli  opera  d'arte,  Luigi  Pareyton. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  IX  :3. — fosi  Ortega  y  Gasset  e 
la  filotofia  delietittenta,  Nino  Ciusa;  Paradotto  e 
peritd  nel  problematiatmo  di  Ugo  Spirito,  Piero 
Faggiotto. 

Liberti  della  Cultura.  Not.  22,  23. — Raffaello  Fran- 
chim  on  Croce’s  disciple  Aldo  Mautino;  Andrea  Ra> 
pisarda  on  Simone  Weil;  La  paura  della  borghetia,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Titta  Rota. — Le  direttipe  indicate  da  Silone, 
anon. 

ll  Mulino.  111:5,  6,  7. — lot  Francia  d'Oltremare  e 
iintegraxione  europea,  Vittorio  Baldini;  Profilo  de  Gae¬ 
tano  Motca,  Vittorio  de  Caprariis. — Questioni  di  et- 
tetica  e  matenalismo  dialettuo.  Pier  Luigi  Contessi; 
Politico  e  educatione  nel  mopimento  studentetco,  Luigi 
Peprazzi. — Rapporti  tra  pticologia  e  filotofia,  Marino 
Botinelli;  ll  diario  di  uno  tcoexete  qualunque,  Giuseppe 
Giarrizzo. 

Paragone.  V:51,  55,  56. — Caraterri  e  figure  della 
poesia  italiana  contemporanea,  Oreste  Macrl;  Dimen¬ 
sions  della  critica,  Claudio  Gorlier;  Ortodossia  lettera- 
na  inglete,  Giorgio  Melchiori. — Sagrera,  Laurana  e 
iarco  di  Castelnuopo,  Raffaello  Causa. — "Paradito” 
Canto  XXXlll,  Riccardo  Bacchelli;  Poesia  e  decadenta, 
Cesare  Garboli;  Saluto  a  Colette,  Anna  Band. 

Rastegna  Mediterranea.  VII  :2. — Potixione  storica 
della  Sicilia  e  della  Sardegna  neliambito  delle  cipilth 
preistorische  mediterranee,  Pia  Zambotti. 

Ulitte.  VIII ;4. — Featuring  “La  chiesa  cattolica  e  il 
mondo  contemporaneo”;  Combray,  medio  epo  di 
Proust,  Mimmi  Pasquali;  Diario  di  Virginia  Woolf, 
Maria  Luisa  Attaldi. 

pita  e  pentiero,  XXXVII  ;6,  7,  8. — Poesia  e  belletta, 
Jacques  Maritain. — Maritain  cont.;  ll  tema  della  co- 
munione  dei  tanti  in  un  romanto  di  Bernanot,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Casnad. — Maria  Sticco  on  criticism  and  poetry. 

Vinduet.  VIII  ;3. —  Omkiing  den  italientke  nyrea- 
lisme,  Nic.  Sung;  Hans  E.  Kinck  og  Italia,  Edvard 


Beyer;  Genre- problemet  i  "Peer  Gynt,"  Daniel  Haj- 
konsen;  Sikot  Katantxakit,  Kagnhild  Fcarnicy. 

Kultura.  No.  7/81,  9/83. — Fragmenty  x  dxtenntka, 
Witold  Gombrowicz;  fdtef  Cxechowicx,  Czeslaw  Mi¬ 
losz;  O  wiertxu  nowoexetnym,  Marun  Pankowski. — 
Notatnik  niitpietxnego  prxechodniu,  Pawel  Hot- 
towiec;  Teodor  Bujnicki,  Czeslaw  Milosz. 

Gaxeta  literaria.  11:21-22. — Anon,  on  Teixeira  de 
PaKoaes;  anon,  on  Aquihno  Ribiero't  translation  of 
Quixote. 

Repitta  de  Histbria.  V:17. — No  centendrio  de  foti 
Marti.  Funfdo  hittorica  do  poeta,  Luis  Amador  Sinchez. 

Bibliotektbladet.  XXXIX  :6,  7. —  Organ  for  Sveriges 
Allmanna  Biblioteksforening. 

BLM  (Bonniert  Litterdra  Magasin).  XXIII :7. — 
Tfechopt  nopeller,  Knut  Jaensson;  Colette,  Cora  Sandel. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIII:7. — Rabbe  Enckell  tom 
P.  O.  Barck;  ford  och  ande,  Osten  Sjostrand. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  American-German  Repiew.  XX:6. — The  Free 
Unipersity  [of  Berlin]  Library,  Liselotte  von  Schubert; 
Room  Theaters  in  Germany,  Henry  W.  Roller. 

Annalet  Unipersitatis  Sarapientit  (Philotophie- 
Lettres),  11:4. — Vber  die  mentchliche  Natur,  Georges 
Goriely;  Quelquet  remarquet  tur  let  tendances  aciuellet 
de  la  phinominologie,  Anna-Teresa  Tymicniecka; 
Flaubert  et  le  " Dictionnaire  det  idiet  refuet,"  Claude 
Digeon;  Le  Double  Prince.  Un  important  emprunt  de 
E.  T,  A.  Hoffmann  i  A.  C,  Lichtenberg,  Albert 
Schneider. 

Asiatische  Studien  (Etudes  Atiatiquet).  1953:3-4. — 
Alfred  Foucher — 1865  d  1952 — et  ton  oeupre,  Robert 
Fazy;  Clatttcttm  in  Ltu  Htieh’t  "Wen-Hsin  Tiao- 
Lung,"  Vincent  Y.  C.  Shih;  Le  "grain  de  moutarde"  ou 
ietthitique  de  la  grdi  e,  Pierre  Jaquillard. 

Atlanta.  II  :3. — La  cultura  literana  actipa  en  la  poesia 
jupenil  de  .Santillana,  Rafael  Lapesa;  Antonio  Machado 
and  "La  tierra  de  Alporgonxdlex,"  Helen  F.  Grant; 
Some  European  Writers  on  the  Axoret,  Garth  Chap¬ 
man. 

Let  Cahiert  Luxembourgeoit.  XXVI:3,  4.— Marcel 
Engel  on  Paul  Henkes;  L'actualiti  de  Bergson  morahtte, 
Falouard  Kinnen;  Lucien  Wercollier  et  la  sculpture 
moderne,  Joteph-Emile. — Mystique  et  micanique  dans 
le  monde  moderne,  Edouard  Kinnen;  Let  pitruux  de 
Fraufoit  Gillen,  Joteph-Emile;  Paul  Gilson  et  ton 
oeupre,  Vincent  Monteiro. 

Clattica  et  Mediaepalia.  XV:  1-2. — Some  Features  of 
Sentence-Structure  in  Aeschylus’  Suppliants,  Holgcr 
Friis  Johansen;  International  Treaties  in  Antiquity, 
Anton-Hermann  Chroust;  Vitrupius'  Dispositiones 
Tuscanicae,  Kristian  Jeppeson;  Fernastimilation  und 
Reimxwang,  Ludwig  Bieler;  A  Note  on  the  Mediaepai 
History  of  Collatio  Alexandri  cum  Dindimo,  G.  A. 
Cary;  Der  Ackermann  aut  Bdhmen,  M.  O’C.  Walshe; 
La  pobtie  amoureute  en  langue  latine  au  Moyen-dge 
(ll),  Guy  de  Valout;  Det  Aage  pon  Ddnemark  Rotolus 
Pugillant,  Angelus  Walz;  Al  Zarkali  in  Schweden, 
Toni  Schmid. 

Culture.  XV  :2. — Modern  Languages  in  the  Schools, 
Bernadine  Bujila;  The  Anguish  of  the  Left,  Albert  Le 
Grand. 
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Ertumut.  VlI:3-<,  5-6,  7-8. — “Speculum  Scientu- 
rum.”  Scholarly  reviewt  of  tcholarly  books. 

Etudes  Germaniquet.  IX:2-3. — Barocl(roman  und 
Auf^ldrungtroman,  Arnold  Hirsch;  L'ige  d'or.  Etteu 
tur  le  dettm  de  la  “belle  dme"  chex  Nopalit  et  Hegel, 
).*Y.  Caivcz;  Un  almanack  politique  i  iipoque  de  la 
leune  Allemagne:  “Mepkittophelei"  de  HeHotttohn, 
Henri  Granjard;  La  hnguittique  g^nhale  et  le  nier- 
landait,  H.  van  der  Turn. 

Hitpania.  XXXVII  :3. — An  Autobiographical  Nopel 
by  Rafael  Altamira,  John  E.  ¥»gg;  Bibliografia  hitpa- 
noamencana  del  etpanol,  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle; 
"Vilet  pockitmot,"  Helen  M.  RanKin. 

intercdmbio.  XII  ;4-6. — Schoenberg  e  o  Expremonit- 
mo,  H.  ).  Koelircutter;  A  pintura  moderna,  Heinz 
Kiihn. 

International  P.E.S.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books.  V:2. 
—Contemporasy  Trends  in  Dutch  Literature,  Adriaan 
van  der  Veen;  Contemporary  German  Poetry,  Michael 
Hamburger. 

fournal  of  Oriental  Studies.  I; I. — Bi-annual  periodi¬ 
cal  issued  by  the  Hong  Kong  University  Press  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Articles  in  either  Chinese  or  English.  “Confucius 
and  the  Ch'un-ch'iu,"  Ch'ien  Mu;  “A  Study  of  the 
lAscussions  of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism 
in  the  T'ang  Dynasty,"  Lo  Hsung-lin;  "Chang  Heng- 
ch'ii'i  I'heory  of  Mind  and  Matter  and  the  Basis  of 
His  Meuphysics,"  T'ang  Chtin-i;  “A  Discussion  of  the 
Meaning  of  fu  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Etymology,” 
Jao  Tsung-i;  "A  Refutation  of  Hu  Shih's  Discussion 
of  fu,"  Ch'ien  Mu;  Spanish  in  the  Philippines,  K. 
Whinnom. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  XL VIII  :4, — Verbal  Inhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  English  ( ll),  F.  de  Grand*  Combe;  Notes 
pour  une  psychologie  amoureuse  de  Lope  de  Vega 
(1562-1635),  Francois  Caravaca;  Suzanne  Debruge 
on  Hermann  Hesse's  Knulp. 

Ltbn.  IV:  3,  4. — Proceedings  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Medical  Librarianship,  London, 
20-25  July,  1953,  edited  by  F.  N.  L.  Poynter. — The 
American  Memorial  Ubrary  in  Berlin:  Its  Aims  and 
Organixation,  F>dgar  Breitenbach;  Die  Unipersitatt- 
bibliotkek  der  Freien  Unipersitat  Berlin,  Wieland 
Schmidt;  The  TfVX  in  American  Libraries,  David 
Jolly;  T^  Bibliographer  in  the  Library,  Robert  L.  Col- 
lison;  Libranet  and  labrarianthip  in  Northern  Ireland, 
T.  McCallum  Walker;  The  Common  Ubrary  of  New 
Aberdeen,  1585,  Wm.  S.  Mitchell. 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LXIX:6. — Brief  scholarly 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  literary  history  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 
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“If  m<ire  philologuts  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
languages  they  dissect — writing  articles,  making  after- 
dinner  impromptus,  converting,  broadcasting — they 
would  be  more  aware  of  the  infinity  of  little  things 
which  lie  between  grammatical  correctneu  and  idio¬ 
matic  usage." 

William  J.  Entwistle,  Aspects  of  Language 


Panorama.  11:8. — Los  fabricantes  de  perdades  y  la 
responsibilidad  del  intelectual  moderno,  Francisco  Mir6 
Quesada;  L'AmMque  en  face  de  la  aUture  uniperselle, 
Alceu  Amoroso  Lima;  Estado  actual  de  la  literatura 
chilena,  Alone. 

Paragone.  No.  53. — On  the  art  of  Goya,  Cerquozzi, 
“Montis  X." 

PMLA.  LXIX:4,  i,  ii. — Meter  and  Meaning,  Victor 
M.  Hamm;  Hemingway  Achieves  the  Fifth  Dimension, 
Frederic  I.  Carpenter;  An  Examination  of  Ramiro  de 
Maettu,  Martin  Nozick;  Proust's  Use  of  Syllepsis,  Jus¬ 
tin  O'Brien;  Conrad  Aiken  and  T.  S.  Eliot:  Echoes  and 
Opertones,  Joseph  Warren  Beach;  Thomas  Mann's  Con¬ 
ception  of  the  Creatipe  Writer,  Peter  Heller. — A  Brief 
History  of  Celtic  Studies  in  North  America,  Roland 
Blenner-Hasset;  The  College  Teacher  of  English  and 
Foreign  Language  Study,  J.  H.  F. 

Repue  de  UttFrature  Comparie.  XXVIII  :3. — La  belle 
qui  ne  taurait  chanter,  Paul  Benichou;  Edmond  Schirer 
et  la  Immature  anglaise,  John  G.  Clark;  L'expreition 
du  tempt  dans  le  roman  contemporain,  Jean  Onimut. 

Rheinitchet  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCVI1;2. — The 
Uterary  Techniques  of  Upy,  P.  G.  Walsh;  Scheinbare 
und  wirkliche  Inkongruenxen  in  den  Dramen  det  Ari¬ 
stophanes  (1),  Wilhelm  Silts;  Zum  plauiinitchen  Ru- 
dent,  Felix  Scheidweiler. 

Ripitta  di  Utterature  Moderne.  V:l-2. — ll  maggio 
1872  nella  poetia  di  Rimbaud,  Mario  Matucci;  A.  de 
Saint  Exup^y:  Un  humanisme  de  Faction,  Jean  Bour- 
rilly. 

Romance  Philology.  VIII  ;L — Dialect,  Andr^  Marti¬ 
net;  Praeindogermanica.  3.  Altpropenxalisch  “cada- 
rauc"  'ruttteau  det  rues’  und  das  porindogermanitche 
Suffix  -OUKO-,  Johannes  Hubtehmid. 

Schweiueritchet  Gutenbergmuseum  (Mutie  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XL:2. — Holbeins  Holxschnitte  in  den 
Zurcher  Btbeln,  Paul  Leeman-van  Elck;  Vergettene  und 
pertchollene  Zeitungen,  Fritz  Blaser. 

United  States  Unet  Pant  Review.  1954. — La  mu- 
tique  d'aujourd'hui  en  Europe,  Maurice  Le  Roux;  Cur¬ 
tis  Harrington,  Ado  Kyrou  on  American  and  French 
avant-garde  movies;  Rene  de  Solier  on  theater  in 
Paris;  Notes  on  the  Young  American  Novelists,  George 
A.  Plimpton;  Aspects  actuelt  du  roman  [franfoit], 
Claude-^monde  Magny;  La  poitie  en  France,  A.  Rol- 
land  de  Ren^ville. 

Vox  Romanica.  XIII  :2. — Methodische  Anleitung  tur 
tachgemitten  Interpretation  von  Karten  der  romani- 
tchen  Sprachatlanten,  J.  Jud  (t);  Riflexiont  tur  let 
pripotitiont  “in"  et  “ad"  dans  quelquet  textes  romans, 
G.  de  Poerck,  L.  Mourin;  Tetti  in  pavete  orientale, 
E.  Galli,  P.  Meriggi. 
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“Once  when  Men6ndez  Pelayo  was  talking  with 
Juan  Valera  he  said  to  him: 

‘You  know,  Don  Juan,  I  am  much  afraid  of  dying.' 
‘IndeedI  Why?’ 

‘I  am  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  authors  whose  poems 
I  have  translated.'  ” 
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